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THIRTY-NINTH VOLUME OF THE NEW SERIES OF “FUN.” 





PREFACE. 


—_——¢o——— 





“ PerHAps that gentleman would be good enough to assist,” said the 
Professor, smiling persuasively upon the Public. “I am sure, sir, you would 
make a most sensitive ‘ subject.’ ” 

“Not a bit of good experimenting on me,” said the Public, bashfully ; 
“I don’t even know myself what object my yearnings are fixed upon.” 

“Wholly immaterial, I assure you,” replied the Professor, blandly ; “so 
long as it is a fact that you have an ardent, a frenzied, an all-absorbing, soul- 
engrossing, wild, tearless, passionate, too-deep-for-words, insatiable, restless, 
feverish, ceaseless yearning after something.” 

Every gesture, every glance, the attitude, the bated breath, the throbbing 
pulse, of the other proved that the Professor’s words indeed painted the 
true state of the case. His hand pressed tightly over the region of the 
heart; his eyes widely opened, and fixed tearfully upon a something far, far 
away; his disengaged hand stretched out as if to clutch the unattainable ; 
the “subject” writhed in an agony of helpless longing. 

For WHAT? Indeed he knew not ; for a something, perchance, beyond 
all hope of human attainment—for a something, perchance, as yet unre- 
vealed to the mind of man! 

“It is enough!” said the Professor, solemnly. “I do not pretend to 
supernatural power; the abstract, rhythmic oscillations of the cerebro- 
physical portion of the physical recesses, suffice to indicate to me all I 
would know. It is as simple as daylight. Tie up my head in a sack.” 

And hastily attaching himself to his subject by means of a small cable, 
the Professor (who was none other than Fun himself) rushed frantically 
hither and thither, dragging his victim after him. Never pausing for a 
moment, he dashed, after one or two attempts, straight at a niche—the niche 
of Fame—thrust in his hand, and drew forth a book bound in red. “ Z%is is 
the object of your yearning,” he said calmly, removing the sack from his head. 

The “subject” sprang forward, seized the book, covered it with kisses, 
sobbed aloud, grasped the Professor’s hand with fervent blessings, and then 
sank down in his easiest chair, opened the first page, and knew no more of 
what passed in the little outer world. 

“ Who was the Professor?” We have already told you—Fun. 
“ Who was the ‘subject’?” UWHave we not said ?—the Public. 
“ What was the book?” Need we answer? No! It was the 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


“~~ ERE we are again! Such a lively 
time we’re having. (Happy New 
Year to you!) New pieces all over 
the place, and sometimes two or 
three at a time. Well, the more 
the merrier, /et us hope! 





At the Royalty 7ie Three Hats 
has been put on (that’s perfectly 
grammatical, now, though it doesn't 
sound it), a piece for which the 
management went to Bath—at 
least it was first produced there 
some little timeago, It is a farcical 
piece of what has come to be 
known as “‘the Criterion” order. 
The first act is dull for about two- 
thirds from the start, when it livens 
up, and is very funny; the second 
act is uproarious mirth throughout, 
with a capital climax ; the third act is, on the whole, tame (naturally so, 
perhaps), but the piece finishes briskly enough. The female interest is 
not strong, though some of the lines in the scene between the two ladies 
in the last act are, 





Tua Rovatty—Tue Witvy Wivow 
(pKIVES HER SUITORS wiLe!) 


The acting is very excellent indeed, There is a deal ot strongly 
appreciative skill in Mr. Kobert Brough’s portraiture of the apprehen- 
ive husband—it is at once comic and natural; Mr. C. H. Stephenson 
makes one young again with one of his comic Irishmen; Mr. Owen 
ldove, one of the adaptors of the piece, is quaintly amusing as a re- 
markable and 
eccentric 
looking writ 
ing master; 
Mr. Walter 
Everard, too, 
gives a touch 
ing picture of 
ihe mental 
listress con- 
equent upon 
rashly saving 
the life of a 
fellow-crea- 
ture; and Mr, 
Earle L. 
Douglas, a Tuk Royvarty.—"* Tue Ture# Hats” —Turer oF THEM 
new - comer, HAT IT! 
shows a quick 
sense of character and a commendable sincerity of style. The ladies, 
Mrs. Cecil, Miss T. Hastings, and Miss R. Blanchard, have no chance. 
The Three Hats is preceded by Mr. Salaman’s farce, Decervers Ever, in 
which Mr, F. Desmond now assumes the part of Wheezer very comically ; 
Miss Alexes Leighton looks very nice, and (knowing her part by this 
time, probably) plays very nicely as Mrs, Temple, the fascinating widow. 


-_-——=_ 








The Crystal Palace pantomime, to which I made passing allusion last 
veek, will be found not to disappoint anticipation, Mr. Harris has 

ne all that elaborate scenery, pretty and tasteful dresses, and the 
engagement of a clever company 
could do to command success, and 
there is little doubt of his obtaining 
it, The ‘* words ” are, of ci durse, 
entirely lost in so large an audi- 
torium ; but the pantomimic antics 
and clever singing of Mr. J. H. 
Milburn as the ferocious hero do 
not miss their mark, nor do Mr. 
I)’Auban’s agility and remarkable 
dancing. Miss Emma D’Auban 
makes a dashing Selim, and Miss 
Annie Peole’s singing is of superior 
calibre, nor is she wanting in the 
attractive appearance or the viva- 
city of manner necessary. An 
elaborate ballet—in which the 
graceful Mile. Luna takes the chief 
CavsTat Pataca. —Seiim, rug S(e)juim Place, and the amusingly clever 
AND (NOT SO VEKY) FAT-iMa. little = children pupils of Mr. 








hlue ; 
|‘ { blue and whit« » £O grave ly through the evolutions 


D’Auban, in the prettiest costumes 


I suppose nobody is expected to care anything about the piece in which 


Miss Lotta has made her first appearance in England, at the Opera 
Comique. 


If so, expec- 
tation _—-will 
not be dis- 
appointed, 
and it is not 
worth while, 
perhaps, to 
inquire into 
the Jocale of 
a story which 
contains, 
among other 
incongrui- 
ties, a baro- 
net with 
Drury LANE.—THE Cat QuaDRILLFE. Now THEN, AUDIENCE, landed _pro- 
OBLIGE US WITH A CaT-CaLL! perty, and 
two young 
persons strongly American in their accent and diction, all evidently 
horn there. Ut is an irreconcileable mixture of the wildest burlesque and 
what seems to be the dismalest melodrama, only it’s all sham, and 
‘‘ things are not what they seem.” But Miss Lotta is the point. Awk- 
ward name, A/iss Lotta; seems as if she had an elder sister. It ought 
to be Lotta pur et simple, or Miss Lotta Something, that is, if you care 
twopence about euphony. But about her acting? Well, I like her. 
She has her faults. As far as I can seeshe can’t dance with any finish, 
her singing is just respectable, and she has some objectionable bits of 
action. Her Musette, moreover, in spite of her pleasant, romping, 
hoydenish ways, lacks something 
of reality ; it is not so much a child 
as a person of acute observation 
imitating a child—she ’s too know- 
ing. But inspite of this Miss Lotta 
(most awkward name!) is a tho- 
rough artist ; her queer antics, gri- 
maces, twirls, and twists, her leaps 
and bounds, have some sort of 
meaning and reason inthem. She 
has a very clear idea of light and 
shade, and good facial expression. 
I should like to see her in a real 
play. During several of the scenes 
between her and Mr. Howard 
(‘specially engaged from Wal- 
lack’s”’), I kept wondering why .~¥ 
their faces were not blacked. Miss Nt S60 AE BESO. S 
Lotta was unfortunate in her re-  yavprvitte.—Miss De Witt—PLea- 
ception. In presumable ignorance SANT ENOUGH DF WITTNESS. 
of English canons of taste, she 
sang a well-known revival hymn (a thing she should never have been 
allowed to do), which, as might have been expected, was promptly hissed, 
and a portion of the audience, after the manner ofa portion of first night 
audiences, having tasted blood, became unruly and foolish. The company 
is very good, Miss F, Trevelyan giving a clever performance of an un- 
pleasant part, interesting asa promising style in process of development. 








The reaction has set in, and pantomime promises to be almost what 
it ought to be this season. I haven’t the space at command this week 
to say all I think of the Drury Lane pantomime, but I hope to return 
to the sub- 
ject later on. 
Meantime, I 
may say that 
it is bound to 
prove a treat 
for the ‘‘little 
ones.” The 
main point, 
the proces- 
sion of fairy 
tales, is a 
com bination 
of many ex- 
cellences; it 
is just the 
Ovrera Comigue.—Ture Game or Lotra. Not so wei thing to glad- 
RECEIVED AS MIGHT BE—BUT IT'S ALL A LOTTA-RY. den the chil- 

dren’s hearts 








| usual on such occa- 
»——1S Ol # the chief attractions. 


to the bottom. It is placed on the stage with unstinted liberality, beauty, 
and taste: the costumes are delightful. 
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Miss Emelie de Witt, who appeared as the heroine of Plot and Passion 
at the Vaudeville the other morning, gave a by no means bad rendering 
of the part. She has the advantage of looking the character, and of 
possessing no radical defects ; she, however, lacks grasp and depth, and 
must learn a great deal before she can hope to cope satisfactorily with 
such a character. Mr. Edward Sass (who has improved wonderfully of 
late) well supported her as De Neuville. Mr. Barnat made a peculiar 
Desmarets : he was apparently set upon a spiral wire spring, and was 
altogether grotesque. NESTOR. 


THE BLUNDERBERRYS AT BREAKFAST. 


“*T DON’T see it,”’ said Mrs, Blunderberry, rustling the newspaper as 
she turned it inside out, and then peering in between the folded sheets as 
if it were a peepshow. ‘*‘ You say Mr. Gladstone has made Mr, Tenny- 
son a baron, but I can’t find any account of it.” 

** You don’t look in the right place, Mrs. Blunderberry,” replied her 
lord and master, with his mouth full; ‘‘try the births and deaths. 
You'll find, Died on such a day, at his residence, Alfred Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate ; and then, a little higher up, Born, on such a date, at 
such a place, the Baron What’s-his-name Thingummy.” 

**That young person will come into the garden without twice asking, 
now that he has been made a peer,” said Mrs. Blunderberry, reflec- 
tively. 

** And that, madam,” cried her husband, ‘‘ ¢ia¢ is your opinion of the 
morality of the British girl! Am I to understand, Mrs. B., that a 
whistle and a coronet would tempt you from your husband’s side to the 
shadow of our solitary rose-bush? Do you wish me to believe that 
music and a seat in the House of Lords is all that is requisite to lure 
you from the breakfast-table to the garden gate?” And Mr, Blunder- 
berry pointed melodramatically with his fork to the butcher boy, who 
was lounging along the pavement yelling a popular melody. 

**No, Solomon, not me!—never!! But girls are not what they 
were twenty years ago.”” And Mrs. Blunderberry shook her head re- 
proachfully at the kippered herring on her plate. 

‘*No, my dear, they are mot. They are older—and uglier—and 
stupider!” And then Mr. Blunderberry muttered something into his 
egg, which it was just as well the wife of his bosom did not overhear. 

Mrs. Blunderberry, cogitating deeply, gave her herring to the cat, 
pushed back her chair from the table, and reflectively patted her fore- 
head with the mustard-spoon. 

**Solomon !” she cried with sudden vehemence. 

** Wow-ow-ow-what ?” answered her husband, starting violently and 
choking over his coffee. 

**Ts it too late? Oh, Solomon! ave you too old to be a poet ?” 

‘Ha, ha! no, ma’am, no! Fetch out the fiery untamed Pegasus, 
raise me a Parnassus by the side of the water-butt, buy me a shilling 
rhyming dictionary, and twine the bays to deck my blushing brow.” 

‘*You can get the dictionary for ninepence, dear, in the City, and 
there’s plenty of twine anda strip of green baize upstairs in the lumber- 
room ; but I don’t know about the other things.” 

‘** But why waste all these aids to poesy upon your unworthy husband, 
Mrs. B.? Are you not yourself an incarnate poem? You only want 
a couple of rhymes at each end of you to be an original verse. ‘You 
would make a lovely sonnet if your feet were the right length, and——”’ 

‘*T must say, Mr. Blunderberry,”’ interrupted his good lady, ‘‘I think 
it is a pity you should introduce vulgar personalities into your remarks, 
and, after all, it isn’t so much you being a poet as a peer that I care 
about ; and I’m sure I don’t see why you shouldn’t be both: you wrote 
me some lovely poetry before we were married.” | 

‘‘Did I?” answered Mr, Blunderberry, as pleased as Punch, running 
his hands through his hair and smiling complacently at his better half. 
“Ah, yes—yes—I remember—a mere trifle—knocked off in half an 
hour—but pretty—yes—it was a pretty idea.” . 

‘““It was deautiful, Solomon !”’ said his wife solemnly and with great 
emphasis ; ‘‘and I was thinking if you were to send it in a registered 
letter to Mr. Gladstone, he’d 

‘© He'd send acoronet next day by Parcels Post, with his compliments. 
I haven’t a doubt about it. Lord Blunderberry, D’Acacia Villa—that ’s 


me, ma’am !” 


‘¢ Perhaps he’d only knight you,” mused his better half; ‘‘ you’ve not 
had so much practice as Mr. Tennyson.” 

‘More likely, Mrs. Blunderberry, he would reserve all the honours for 
you,” growled her husband. ‘‘If you had a string of middle-aged an- 
cestors in armour, half a dozen murders, and a ghost in your family, he’d 
make you a peeress in your own right. As it is, he will probably content 
himself by gazetting you chief of the Female Intelligence Department. 

With this parting sarcasm Mr. Blunderberry bolted from the room. 

“‘T don’t care what he says—they ave very beautiful verses,” sighed 
Mrs. Blunderberry, taking a little packet, tied by a dirty white ribbon, 
from her dress; ‘‘but he doesn’t care for me now as he did when he 
wrote them.” And she dropped a tear or two upon the di coloured paper 
and its faded ink as she drove the cat away from the milk-jug with her 
disengaged hand. 
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Sweep.—** WELL, Jim, I WisH YOU GOOD MORNING.’ 
Jim.—‘** WHAT, ARE YOU GOING IN THERE?” 
Sweep.—** YES: ALWAYS GO ONCE A MONTH WHETHER I 
WANT IT OR NOT.” 
Jim (in diseust) 
I CALL IT.” 


** REG’LAR WASTE OF SOAP, THAT’S WHAT 


A New Year's Motto. 


THE poor old year has passed away, 
The young year’s with us blithe and gay; 
There ’s but one motto for the day— 

Make it up! 
I’ friends—and friendship can’t be bought— 
Are severed by an angry thought, 
The quarrel set aside as nought— 

Make it up! 


’ 


If he to whom you once sighed ‘‘ yes,’ 

At draper’s shop has made a mess 

Of purchases ;—don’t hate the dre: 
Make it up! 

If debtors clamour to your woe, 

Objecting that your payment ’s slow 

Of that amount you know you owe 
Make it up ! 

If laughing children claim their due, 

Entreating for a tale that’s new, 

And you can’t think of one that’s true— 
Make it up! 


If quarrelling, in lovers’ bliss, 
When she said ‘‘ that,” you answered ‘* this,” 
Remember now the New Year’s kiss— 
Make it up! 
If time has stolen, unaware, 
Your once luxuriant back hair, 
And sallowed your complexion fair— 
Make it up ! 
And should hard Fortune on you frown, 
And ne'er success your efforts crown, 
In other words, if luck is down— 
Make it up! 
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At Greenwich lately two dog-bite cases were heard. 





THE LAW AS TO DOG-BITES. 


The bitings were proved ; but as the p'aintiffs in both cases were unable to prove that the d: 
ecdcaty on, they were nonsuited. 
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OLD STYLE AND NEW STYLE. 


CHILD IS FATHER 


TO 


THE 


M AN.”’—Old Proverb. 












































OLD STYLE AND NEW STYLE. 


‘* The child is father to the man.”-— Old Prover?. 
(See Cartoon.) 


FAREWELL, Eighteen Hundred and Eighty and Three! 
Though gone from our sight, 

On memory’s wings we are sending to thee 
A parting good night ; 

Thy pranks and thy progress we witness no more, 
Because thou hast fled, 

And now F:ighteen Hundred and Eighty and Four 
Is reigning instead. 


Thus ever the laws of unchangeable change, 
As cycles decay, 

Mould them into friends who at first are but strange, . 
At last die away: 

Thus summers and autumns and winters and springs 
In turn come to view, 

And that which is old, in the nature of things, 
Yields place to the new. 


Yet let us not hastily deem that the young, 
So fresh and so bold, 

At all points excels him from whom he has sprung, 
The grey-bearded old; 

There’s room for improvement in each, ’t is confess’d, 
And, should it appear, 

That’s one step tow’rds what we’re all wishing— 77 es7, 

A happy New Year! 
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WARBLES OF THE WEHEK. 


NEW SERIES.—SET TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES, 
No, 1. 


Arr—‘' /’]/ meet you when the sun goes down.” 








! another year 
has made a 
start, 

Whichreminds 
us of our 
ageing crown, 

For our hair, 
which with 
ease we now 
can part, 
Hassome little 
bits of grey 
among _ the 
brown, 

Sut =o wes till 
keep on in 
same old 
round, 
A-trying to 
amuse the 
town, 

At the same old 
game weshall 
aye be found, 








And continue till the sun goes down. 
For it ’s oh! it is so, 

And week by week appearing, 
We are ever persevering, 
For it’s oh! it is so, 

We must never let the fun go down. 


Oh! the Crown Prince went to see the Pope, 
And his visit has received no frown ; 
They were equally satisfied, let ’s hope ; 
And we may let it settle down. 
The Czar tumbled out of his royal sledge, 

But we know he didn’t crack his crown, 
Some gruesome brutes keep shops, some allege, 
Where they never let their girls sit down. 
For it’s oh ! it is so, 

I’d like to get and chuck ’em 
In a reservoir, and duck ’em. 
For it’s oh! it is so, 
I{ow they ’d shiver when the sun went down! 


The Frenchman has ‘‘ annexed ”’ Sontay, 
Irrespective of the all-round frown ; 
It’s cost him a deal in a general way, 
But he’s taking soz ¢i?¢ in the town. 
And Sarah B. takes a leaf from his book— 
‘‘ Takes” a drawing-room as he would take a town. 
Madame C. having made her small to look, 
With a riding-whip she soon bore down. 
For it’s oh! it is so, 
There ’s a spirit of aggression 
Hoids the Frenchies in possession, 
And it’s oh! it is so, 
They require a lot of taking down. 


Oh, the brig Euphrates went ashore, 
But nobody contrived to drown ; 
The Lisbon earthquake gave no more 
Than a shake or two, and settled down ; 
The G, O. M. had a present fine, 
Derby china of the kind called “‘ crown,” 
And Barnum’s white elephant cuts a shine, 
And I’m hoping that this song goes down, 
For it’s oh! it is so, 
That while we earn our money 
In a-trying to be funny, 
For it’s oh! it is so, 
We like to make our fun go de wn, 








‘¢ RECRUITS are not eligible,” says a daily paper, ‘‘if they have de- 
fective back teeth.” In that case, we presume, they are sent to(oth) 
the right-about, though it seems rather hard on them, by gum ! 

A SUITABLE PRESENT FOR A TRINKET-LOVING LaApDy. — New 
(Y )ear-rings, 





CAN’T HELP IT, POOR THINGS! 


(Latest Intelligence. France and Totherplace (any European nation), 
From our Special Correspondent.) 


CAPITAL OF TOTHERPLACE. The misunderstanding between France 
and this country is likely to lead to consequences unpleasant for the 
latter, as the French have threatened to send a representative—perhaps 
even an ambassador—here, unless their demands are complied with. 
The threat is causing the utmost consternation among the populace, 
who are eagerly buying ammonia, caustic, and other remedies to hold 
in readiness against contingencies. Pressure is being put upon the 
(;overnment to give France all she asks in order to avert the evil... . 

The difference between this country and France cannot be patched up, 
and the French representative ison his way. It is rumoured that he is an 
ambassador, which provokes the utmost consternation, as it is generally 
believed that an ambassador's bite is much worse than an envoy’s. A 
fence is being erected all along the frontier to keep the avenger out, and 
the greatest precautions are taken to insure the safety of the populace, 

Ammonia, caustic, and other preventives are being served out at the 














public dispensaries. The greatest dread and uneasiness prevail... . 

The French ambassador has got in, in spite of all precautions, and is 
rushing wildly up and down the streets of the capital. A proclamation 
has been issued, commanding everybody to remain indoors, A large 
body of police, dressed in leather as a defence against bites, are endea- 
vouring to capture the French ambassador, whose symptoms are mast 
pronounced, 

The French ambassador has caught and bitten a small boy who incau- 
tiously strayed into the streets. Ammonia was immediately applied to 
the wounded part, but the boy’s case is looked upon as hopeless. 

The police have happily succeeded in capturing the French ambassa- 
dor, but the plucky officer who felled him was badly bitten in several 
places, The ambassador has been returned to France, carefully packed 
in a strait waistcoat. His language was horrible in the extreme. 
Seventeen persons in all have been bitten. 





PARIS.—A/onday, — The misunderstanding between Madame Lune 
and Mile. Lautre has assumed threatening aspects. All the male rela- 
tives of Madame Lune in Paris held a meeting to decide upon a plan 
of revenge upon Mlle. Lautre, and it was at once decided that the 
whole body should call upon the lady and thrash her with a stick. On 
further consideration, however, it was considered more prudent to wait 
for reinforcements, as the fifty-nine gentlemen present were decided to 
be too few in number to attempt the task single-handed ; and it was 
therefore decided to invite all Madame Lune’s country cousins to join 
in the enterprise. The meeting was a somewhat excited one, all the 
speakers speaking at once and foaming at the mouth, while forty-four 
of them were carried out in a fit, and the rest clawed out their hair by 
the roots, and otherwise damaged themselves. Their howls and exe- 
crations kept Paris awake during the night. 

Tuesday.—The country cousins having arrived in large numbers, the 
whole body proceeded to the house of Mlle. Lautre, and simultaneously 
pulled her nose, howling the most fearful epithets. All have since had 
fits, and one hundred and seven of them have had to be chained down. 

Wednesday. —In consequence of the Lune-Lautre affair, two thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-nine duels are arranged for next Sunday. 
The distance is to be twelve thousand paces, and the weapons wooden 
guns constructed to throw a small stick fully ten feet. The relatives of 
Madame Lune have written to the Sige, declaring the relatives ot 
Mile. Lautre to be humpbacked body-snatching vampires; while the 
relatives of Mlle. Lautre, in the columns of the Fofence, described the 
relatives of Madame Lune as bloodstained, spindle-shanked, carrion 
crows. 
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Octavius Ebenezer Potts. 
HIZ FILOSOPHY,—ADVISE, 


Don’t dew things that everibuddy else kan, but orlwais be trien to 
dew sum thing which nobuddy else kan dew. 

Anuther thing is, be reverlushenery if yew like, but be praktickle. 
Tri to impress yewr persunality on peeple, be az obstenate as a mewl, 
az swave asa pot of kreme, az pugnashus as a spider, az industrus az 
an ant, as argumentative as a republiken, or az obdurate as a Feeniun, 
but hev a persunaliti and a traid mark, Remember yew can’t help 
making enemes, for tew be frens with awl in the uneverse, yew wood 
have to no every man and woman init. If yew air pure yew will be 
dizpized ; if competent yew will be neglekted ; and if rich yew will be 
envied, Kemember that if idleness hed been yewr lot, yew wood either 
been a grammivveres or a carniverous annimel—the fakt of yewr being 
nither shows yew waire maid tew wurk or starve. 

Don't taik credit to yewrself for bein grateful; if yew were trooly 
grateful yew wood be going doun on yewr hans and nees orl day and 
nite. Never lament over a lost chanse, there are a serten number of 
oppertoonities in orl of our lives we miss, 
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There ’s first of all Her Majesty’s has put on the ab hood 
That covers up the story of the wolf and small Xed Riding- Hood ; 

’ve put it on with brilliance, determined not to scant a mime, 
Rerwing ail the glories of the elder time of pantomime. 


But Drury Lane will run them hard, and look around with a sweller 


ol Ciealsetadnene itedif the beight of Chider-cllergance 5 
Don’t talk to me.of pantomimes, and spectacles, and Paris’s, 
’T will take a lot of doing to eclipse Augustus Harris’s. 


At Covent Garden pantomime will yield to things more “ properer,” 
They mean to have a season of the better English operer ; 

The folks at. the Princess’s are contented with their Claudian, 

For people keep an booking, and a-crowding, and applaudian. 


Lords and Commons, at the Haymarket, still constitutes the pabulum 
(Derived from Swedish /adu/a, or, if you wish it, fabulum) ; 
Pygmalion and Galatea up at the Lyceum is,— 

The very best advice that we can give to go and see ’em is. 


In the Ranks, at the Adelphi, for a prosperous career fully 
Decided at the outset, and it now pursues it cheerfully ; 

The Strand the Compton Company at present holds possession of, 
And ancient English comedy are giving us a session of. 


And then we just may indicate to laughter-loving laity, 
They have a new burlesque in hand at present at the Gaiety, 
A-chaffing Mary Anderson and Gilbert with severity, 

And setting parties laughing with its humour and temerity. 


The Vaudeville and Company excessively amusiov is, 

It’s where that very comical arrangement called Confusion is ; 
A laugh may be considered one of Nature’s great felicities— 
You'll nearly die of laughter at that piece’s eccentricities, 


But if it’s hearty laughter your determined aim you set it at, 

Why, Mr. Toole’s establishment ’s the safest place to get it at ; 

Where Law’s A Mint of Money, and Paw Clawdian, and Stage Dora is, 
And each poor individual a writhing, shrieking roara is. 


Then Fa/ka, at the Comedy, will have a full attractiveness— 
To get a decent seat in time will need a lot of activeness ; 
Three Hats is at the Royalty, to pass your time amusingly ; 
The Crimes of Paris show at the Olympic quite confusingly. 


The Millionaire is at the Court, and still continues prosperous ; 

The Golden Ring shows fairies fair and demons breathing phosphorus; 
The Savoy, and Jo/anthe no longer I confess is there, 

For the story after Tennyson, entitled 7/e Princess, is there. 


You ’ll notice the St, James’s on the old revival caper is, 

For there you 'll find that clever play they call 7he Scrap 0) Paper is; 
The Glass of Fashion, in whose praise J. Hollingshead ’s a dinner, oh! 
Passes away in favour of a comedy by Pincro, 


Located at the O.Comique the celebrated Zo/éa is : 

She just the sort of subject for a sketch in terra cotta is— 

She 's neat, and small, and nice and round, a ‘‘ pleasing us a hantle ” 
piece, 

And just the sort of dot with which to ornament a mantelpiece. 


La Vie is at the Avenue, made Christmassy and season’ble, 

Its powers of giving pleasure are quite reasonably reason’ble, 
They say it’s quite as funny as an ordinary serial ; 

And they say they 've got a pantomime at ‘‘ harpyland ” Imperial. 


At all the minor theatres they scorn awhile the ranty mine, 

And go in for the glories of a seasonable rte sah 

There ’s Jack who sowed the Beanstalk, if 1 rightly understand, ’Il be 
Discovered out at Islington, and grandly at the Grand ’Il be. 


The Surrey shows us Jack and Fill, with all its wonted brilliancy 
Of dresses, pantomimists, and the witty lines’ scintill’ancy ; 

Queen Dodo (the Britannia) is one in half a million, 

And Sailor called she Stndbad shows himself at the Pavilion. 


The Elephant and Castle with its pantomime quite pat it is, 

The famous AXichard Whittington connected with 47s Cat it is; 
The Standard for its pantomime old Puss in Boots has got of ’em, 
And that, I may reveal to you, is just about the lot of ’em. 











REFERRED TO ANOTHER DEPARTMENT. 
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We read that, at the Mansion House meeting in connection with the 
proposal to apply the ‘* Beaumont Trust” to the purposes of a Winter 
Garden, and so forth, for the poor of East London, Mr. Richie expressed 
his hopes of seeing ‘* whole families sitting in the open air in a pleasant 
garden, listening to good music.” 

A * + Zs * + 

We are further informed that, on its subsequently occurring to Mr. 
Richie that the success of the scheme might possibly depend to some 
extent upon conditions beyond the control of the committee, a deputa- 
tion was instructed to wait upon the Right Hon, Aquarius, Chief Secre- 
tary for Pluvial Phenomena. We may state that the right hon. gentle- 
man referred to was appointed some years ago to the control of the 
whole cycle of the months, a post which he has continued to fill with 
energy and constant attention to his particular line of business. 

Having been ushered into the presence of the right hon. gentleman, 
the deputation explained that its object was, ‘‘while fully recognizing 
the benefits conferred upon agriculture by an adequate supply of mois- 
ture, to submit to his notice the advantages likely to accrue to the fre- 
quenters of a ‘ pleasant garden’ from an occasional change from the 
prevailing unpropitious attitude of the meteorological phenomena.” 

THE RicHT Hon. AQUARIUS, having heard the remarks of the de- 
putation with much attention, replied that, while sympathizing most 
cordially with the object in view, he was poetics to make any impor- 
tant change, owing to a certain quantity of rain being served out to him, 
with instructions to get rid of it somehow during the year. He would, 
however, lay the representations of the deputation before the Govern. 
ment. As to the other phenomena, they were not in his department ; 
but no doubt if they applied to the Right Hon, Boreas, Secretary 
for 

A MEMBER OF THE DEPUTATION, ‘‘ We don’t care to beard him; 
he’s so violent.” 

The deputation then thanked the right hon. gentleman for his courtesy, 
and withdrew. 

* * 





al * + * 
HOUSE OF DEITIES, 

On the second reading of the Bill for Reducing the Supplies of Rain 
and Wind— 

THE MEMBER FOR MARCH (MR. ARIES), who introduced the Bill, 
eT criticized the expenditure of the Government in rain and wind. 
When he was in office, a very long time ago, the month he represented 
used to be dry. (Cries of ‘*Choked with dust!” and ‘‘ Everything 
parched up!” from behind the Treasury benches.) The plea that the 
Government had so much rain, and must do something with it, was 
sheer nonsense. The fact was, they were incessantly drawing it up 
from the sea—— 

THE MEMBER FOR PONTUS AND MARE (MR. NEPTUNE) (excitedly). 
Yes—to rob me! (Cries of ** Order,” and *‘ Name.”) 

THE PRIME MINISTER (THE RIGHT HON. JupireR Piuvius). I 
ass over with contempt the remarks of the hon. Member for Pontus. 
rresponsible frivolity, in pursuit of a fad, is apt to forget the interests 

of the vast army of agriculturists. There are innumerable complaints 
from the farming interest of the insufficiency of the rain supply —— 

A Member. Only from Farmer Sandysoil, Farmer Loamacres and 
Farmer Claylands are swamped out. 

THe PRIME MINISTER. Winter gardens are a ridiculous fad, and 
people have no business to sit in the fresh air. It is a scientific fact that 
sunshine is most deleterious to—— 

THE MEMBER FOR LIGHT (LorD Puesus APOLLO), It is a gross 
calumny! I will not sit and listen to—— (great confusion yA 

After further heated discussion the Bill was thrown out by a large 
majority, and the weather will therefore continue much the same as 
ever. We should advise Mr. Richie to make inquiries as to the 
probable cost of roofing over his winter garden, and refusing admission 
to all open air in an unsophisticated condition. All the same, we 


are glad to read of the charitable proposal for benefiting the East-end 
poor. 
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In the First Week. 


HEIGHO! here it’s rounded, 
The circle again ; 
Another knell sounded, 
Another chance slain ; 
I aa ge dream all 
e wr ear throngh : 
This one shall aves Bo all— 


Be really New. 


On Monday, despisi 
The poppies sloth tricks, 
I'll start oe se | 
At so ing to six ; 
And Tuesday (some debtors | 
Would make of them spills), 
I'll sort all my letters, 
And pay all my bills. 


On Wednesday, tiring 
My limbs in the strain, 

And vastly perspiring, 
I'll catch the last train ! 

On Thursday, though loudly 
Invited to pass 

‘*Just an hour,” I’ll proudly 
Stop at the third glass. ) 








On Friday, a moral, 
Re-dawning of life : 
I won’t have a quarrel— 
Though wrong—with my wife. 
And Saturday,—/aters 
Admiringly shout !— 


I’ll take the bairns out. 


And Sunday, the sermon, 
By Drydust, D.D., 
A long ’un, a firm ’un, 
I'll ponder till tea. 
And then, vague doubts hover 
About my bad brain— 
The same Old Year over 


I’ll begin again. 


‘¢ Dg-‘GREESE’ OF COMPARISON.”—A sperm candle, 








Swell Cad (condescendingly),—** Now, REALLY, TOTTIE, YOU DO LCOK 
SO AWFULLY MASHING THAT—CONFOUND IT!—JF YOU WERE A REAL 
Lapy, BY JOVE! I’p MARRY YoU.” 
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ALMOST A “GONER!” 





SSE SLCC, 





‘<I T was stated at the half-yearly meeting of the Chelsea Waterworks 
Company that the directors had determined loyally to accept the deci- 
sion in the Dobbs case——” By Jove! Three cheers for the noble 
directors! Here’s a comforting contrast to the grasping sordidness of 
the other water directors! Then there zs some little principle—some 
little exception to the general worldliness and sharp practice—still left in 
this mean——-Eh ? y, here’s a further bit of that aph which 
we were going to overlook: ‘‘ which, it was believed, would not mate- 
rially diminish the income of the concern.” Oo-o-h! shat takes a little 
bit of the gilt off, and seems somehow to discount the value of the ‘‘loyal 
acceptation,” considered asa virtue. Meanwhile, it’s always graceful 
to ** loyally accept ” the state of affairs—when you can’t help yourself, 





SEVEN men—eh? there’s evidently an error in their description—have 
been convicted by the Arundel bench of magistrates, at the instance of 
the Soc. for the Prev. of Cruelty to Animals, for chasing a strayed deer 
for a long distance, beating and throwing stones and other missiles at it. 
On being rescued the deer was found to be horribly mutilated—according 
to one account, among other vere both its eyes being knocked out— 
so the magistrates thwarted the efforts of the best charity in existence, 
the S. P. C. A., by letting off the convicted vermin with a fine of ‘‘ nearly 
ten pounds” among the seven. When one reads this kind of thing one 
feels almost inclined to lump all one’s Christmas donations into the 
Cruelty to Animals Prevention Society, to the exclusion of all assistance 
to the genus to which the Arundel vermin are supposed to belong ! 





HavING missed every bird during a day’s shooting in Blankshire, a 
youthful and desponding sportsman came to the conclusion that his 
cartridges had. frozen, so he placed them in the kitchen fender to thaw, 
and watched the result anxiously ; several reports shortly after concerned 
him,—one was that he would spend his ays in 





Not always an Unpleasant “‘ Snack,”—A fish ‘‘ snack.” 








question still remains in s/a/u quo. 


—wesmnnes 


A Notion to be borne in Mind. 


THE benevolence and philanthropy of Yuletide are now matters of the 
pete The younger brother no longer uses the best hollow-ground razor 
longing to his eldest fraternal relation to open oysters with, No, a 
pat calm pervades society. All is peace—perhaps because plenty 
departed ; so let us all try to cultivate cheerfulness during the New 
Year, ‘‘ hoping for the best, but being presses for the worst,” especiall 
when buying Cadbury’s Cocoa and chocolate by merrily, Abe mt 
pungently speaking our minds when adulterated spurious trash is 
attempted to be palmed off on us instead of Cadbury’s genuine articles— 
wholesome, stimulating, and nutritious as any similar productions by the 
best chocolate and cocoa, old or modern masters, 





Clerkenwell Vestry again. 


AT the wee the Clerkenwell Vestry the other day, one of the 
members called Mr. Goad (another member) ‘a thorough old rascal.” 
It is very wr to Goad a man to fury by such an assertion. The 
vestry will hardly Go(ad) down to posterity as a peace-loving band if it 
indulge in such unparliamen e. It would seem, from the 
published reports of the general squabble that ensued, that a suitable 
carol for the Clerkenwell Vestry would be ‘* We are a merry family.” 


bee em penne 


Five thousand poor and invalid in the coal mining district 
Ruabon, in North Wales, "ee with Christmas dinners by Sie 
Watkin tsa pe is a sure and sensible way of Wynne- 
ing the affections e’s fellow-men. And what a Wynne(d)-fall it 
must have been to the poor creatures ! 








Mem.—The Premier has received his porcelain, but the other China 
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| When narratin’ the adventure which I’ve chanted in my song, 


_ 


. Got inside an unprovided and a most unpleasant fix. 
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MRE _ Arizona John. 
w in & situation it always peys the Best 

have your wits about you, helps the interest; — 
pa llama by succeedin’ whenshy me, 


That the more you crowd him downward, 
| bound to rise. de 
‘Tres Alamos, while workin’ at hismine, 


ms, late of Tombstone, without the least design 
: j re if whatever in any kind of tricks, 


t 4 





ohn late of Tombstone, had just put in a blast, 
When saw four buck Apaches approximatin’ fast 
Upon their t in a rac e career, 
And every one preceded by a long projectin’ spear. 


He had planted all the powder, and was just atop the shaft, 
While the foemen kept a-comin’ like as they was telegrapht ; 
To run was to be taken, and to stay was to be slew— 
And in such a situation how-whatever could he do? 


Bein’ quick upon the trigger, Lyons did not stop to choose, — 
For 4 iaatth as in his fingers, so he lighted up the fuse, ; 
And dropped behind a boulder to disabuse their aim, 

When at him like a sheriff's writ full dig the Injuns came, 


He had timed the fuse so nicely that the "Paches reached the 
rock 

Exactly at the nick of the explosionary shock : 

Bang! How the big rock busted as the powder gave a flare! 

While a rain of stones and gravel went a-thunderin’ through 
the air. 


It was four red Apaches who also had a rise, 

And started for the hunting-grounds on horseback thro’ the 
skies ; 

Or as if they had the notion, but recalled it there and then, 

For they speedily descended as four non-existent men. 


ohn Lyons, late of Tombstone, just down behind his rock, 
ped the influential effect of such a shock ; 
And examinin’ the prospect, he very plainly sees 
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He has worked the blast quite perfect——likewise. slammed 
his enemies. 


If he terms them “ blasted Injuns” no one.calls his language 

} . strong— 

For their hopes were surely blasted which they fondly 
reckoned on, 

And with patent giant-powder by this Arizona John. 








COVERT SARCASM. 


Lady Vi. Dernon (rather given to flirting).—* DO YoU BELIEVE, Cap- 
TAIN, THAT FoXES ENJOY BEING HUNTED?” 

The Captain (one of her Victims).—‘*CAN’T say, I’M suRE, Lapy 
VIOLET. 

Lady Vi.—“ OH, IMMENSELY ! 
FELLOWS COMING. TO GRIEF ALL THROUGH RUNNING ‘AFTER ME,” 


How. WOULD. YOU_ENJOY IT. IF YOU WERE A Fox?” 
SUCH FUN, YOU KNOW, TO SEE 


[** Hust like the arrant little flirt,” said’ the Captain afterwards. 
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NEW LBAVES. 


‘* Tl Matrimonio Segreto,” by D, Cimaroso (Ricordi).—This is one of 
the series of M, Ricordi’s ‘* cheap editions of complete operas.” 

‘* Bouvardia Waltz,” by Robert Coverley (J. B. Cramer and Co.)— 

We say ‘tis well marked and well timed, charming Cover(ley), and we 
don’t tell a Cram-er. 
**Dont,” by Censor (Field and Tuer), is another of the vellum-parch- 
ment shilling series. This is an amusing book to read; some of the 
advice given is sure to be serviceable ; but as to following it all implicitly, 
we say emphatically ‘* Don’t.” 

" ony Irving, Actor and Manager,” by ** An Irvingite” (George 
Routledge and Sons).—This is’ professedly an answer to Mr. Archer’s 
** Critical Study, published by Messrs. Field and Tuer a short time 
ago. .The arguments are before the: public, and which is right—Mr. 
Archer or the ‘‘ Irvingite””—is a question their readers will decide for 
themselves... There will be divergence of opinion—six on one side, per- 











“Where to Dine” (H. Vickers).—This ‘useful book may be com- 
mended to the consideration of all who are desirous of knowing ‘‘ where 
to dine” in London. 

** Wild’ Fowler’s Dog-breaking ” (Illustrated Sporting Times).—This 
book is full of valuable advice and instruction on the subject of ** break- 
ing ”’ sporting dogs, by one who evidently thoroughly understands it. 

** Shoddyville,” by Paladin (Kirby and Endean), is a social and politi- 
cal satire, and is sufficiently well written to be well understood. 


Oh, Lawes! 


THE Rev. W. G, Lawes, a missionary in New Guinea, says that 
certain adventurers in that region have been purchasing land at one 
penny an acre. This is indeed ‘‘dirt-cheap;” we would not mind buying 
sixpennyworth ourselves, if times were not so hard. The very thought 
of losing such a chance makes one feel quite acre-imonious. 








THE Government is at \the present time all eyes—Franch-ise. 
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NEW YEAR ALLEGORIES. 
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SomME New Year figures here are seen : 
First France, whose love for China ’s warm— 
That ’s Peace; while Industry, I ween, 
Is shown by yon old lady’s * form.” 





For Beauty, there ’s the ball-room belle ; 
For Brain, observe the “‘ masher” wise ; 
For Temperance, behold the swell ; 
“* New Leaves” the savant typifies. 


For archness and bright winning g:ace, 
Our artist draws four New Year's cards ; 
Each little maiden’s lovely face 
Would win men’s hearts—¢hey’ ve won your bard’s. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


To return to the Fairy and Nursery Tales Procession at Drury 
Lane and its beautiful dresses. There is a set of armour in white and 
silver which is a triumph of originality, simplicity, and effect; a set 

-,,, Of Holbeinesque page dresses, 

re too, are extremely pretty but I 

“/f. mustn’t go into details, or I shall 

\///j/2 never stop; the scene, moreover, 
isa piece of stage management for 
which Mr. Charles Harris deserves 
at least the putty medal of past- 
mastership ; nor does this exhaust 
its merits: obviously an immense 
amount of thought has been ex- 
pended over it—witness such little 
touchesas the half-hatched chicken 
in the Humpty-Dumpty egg—and 
several of the exponents of the 
fairy tale characters display an ex- 
cellence of pantomime acting in 
its widest sense (I may, perhaps, 
without invidiousness, select the 
young lady who personates Dick 
Whittington as an instance) which 
to a scene which, finishing with the entry 
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Pas ) ELLI lL) 


CINDEK-ELLER. 


gives a spirit of thoroughne 





of Cinderella in her pretty coach and six, tiny footmen, coachmen, 
pages, Shetland ponies, and all complete, has beauty enough and in- 
| terest enough to stir even some of we elders who have not quite forgotten 


| the days when we lived in the delightful world of fairy lore. There is 
|more in Mr, Harris’s pantomime than this scene, however ; in a very 
| beautifully painted woodland glade, for which we have to thank Mr. 
Hi. Emden, occurs a real old-fashioned ballet with wreaths and gar- 
lands, in moonlight ; dawn comes, the fairies retire, and suddenly the 
tage is filled with a 
brilliant crowd of fox- 
hunters —a_ capital 
effect. Then there 
is a comical ‘‘ cat 
catrille”’ by the Rosa 
Troupe, the gracetul 
performance of A‘nea, 
and a sort of ballet 
transformation scene 
of a novel kind, and 
when it is added that 
thestoryiskept clearly 
in view throughout, 
nothing more need be 
said to prove that Mr. 
Hfarris has well pro- 
duced a_ thoroughly 
good pantomime, and 
made ample amends for last year’s shortcomings. Mr. Harry Payne is 
the clown, and they tell me the harlequinade goes merrily enough now; 
it was scarcely so on Boxing Night, and—I don’t like all those ad- 
vertisements, 





Drury Lane.—Ampie PrRoTEcTION ! 


The company of principals is first-rate ; just a nice compact company, 
enough for what is wanted, and not a strag- 
gling ha’porth over. Miss Kate Vaughan 
embodies the heroine with all the grace and 
daintiness she has accustomed us to. I’d no 
idea her singing voice was such a good one 
either until [ heard it under the test of this 
large house. The dry humour of Mr. Harry 
Nicholls, and the determined, not-going-to- 
stand-any-nonsense fun of Mr. Herbert Camp- 
bell, as the two Sisters, is first-rate panto- 
mimic work (in its modern sense). Miss 
Mario is every inch a Prince, and her sister 
every inch—stop! on second thoughts, that 
is not saying much—Miss Dot Mario cannot 
boast much in the way of inches, but she is 
very neat, and pleasant, and quaint, and a 
dainty dancer. Mr. Reuben Inch, who plays 
the King, is “every Inch”——no! stop 
Skat 7 again! Mr. Harris, with his usual enter- 
VP. prise, has forestalled that joke by embodying 

it in his ** Book of the Play.” Never mind, 

several thousands of us made it as soon as ever we knew the sometime 
Grecian actor was to play the part. By the way, have you noticed how 
‘“Grecian” the present Drury Lane company is? Just run your eye 


wn the cast: Parker, Inch, Miss Victor, Nicholls, Camy ll, 








Miss 











all, all ‘‘came over with the Conquest.” But why descant 
upon the individual merits of such panto- 
mimists as the genial Harry Parker, the inex- 
tinguishable Miss Victor, the lithe and loose- 
legged Fred Storey, and the clever vocalist, 
Miss Kate Sullivan (was it her name, I won- 
der, that first suggested her appearance as a 
fairy queen of the W. S. Gilbert school) ? 
Mile. Ainea, in her graceful flying act, and 
Mlle. Palladino, must not be forgotten, or Mr. 
Geo, Lupino, a first-rate young pantomimist ; 
but the moral of it all is, go and see Mr. 
Harris’s pantomime ; the fun is not uproarious, 
but there’s plenty, and it’s a real children’s 


piece. 


Vaughan, 





The International Theatre, High Holborn, 
has opened with one of those curiously incon- 
sequent and motiveless melodramas in which 
most of the good people are incomprehensible 
imbeciles, and most of the wicked ones feeble- 
minded scheme-makers of phenomenal luck. Its title is M/<pah. No 
actor or actress can expect to shine in such a production; but Miss 
Agnes Thomas, Mr. G. Canninge, and Mr. J. H. Darnley, give a fair 





Drury LANE.—A CASE OF 
‘““T'ops” AND TOPp-HEAVY. 


account of themselves. 
Her Majesty’s is another house with a pantomime ot the right sort. 
ear, dear ! how it carries one back to see Mr. Fred Vokes (one of the 
earliest of the grotesque twisters of thin black legs, who have since so 
grown among us) and his merry sisters ! And how Miss Jessie has 
grown! Ay, ay, here they are! 
Here’s Miss Victoria, merry-eyed 
and ‘*merry-smiled” as of yore, 
full of tomboy spirits, and an evi- 
dent personal enjoyment, which is 
contagious. Here’s the before- 
mentioned Miss Jessie, lightest and 
neatest of ‘‘footers;” and here’s 
the redoubtable Fred, covering 
miles of ground with his endless 
legs, and waving them gaily over 
his sisters’ heads, all, all as it was 
in the days when we were young— 
at least, a dozen years ago! But 
Time, who in kicking up his capers 
has danced a thin place in the car- 
peting of the writer’s head, has 
not spared even the Vokes Family. 
Miss Rosina has gone, and so has 
Fawdon. Well, well, we mustn’t 
complain we have Mrs. Fred in 
their place, and that is something. Mr. Leader’s pantomime has other 
attractions, though. The Blue-Boys, Rosie-Posies, and Johnny Stouts 
are all first-rate, and the latter very funny. There is a good and well- 
thought-out Ballet of the Seasons (although the children’s dresses might 
fit better, and their wearers be “‘ made up” a little), and the principal 
dancer, Mlle, Sampietro, is one of the best I’ve seen—this, with a full 
recollection of the wonderful Henriette d’Or. Her satellites, the Robins, 
though but too obviously suggested by the ‘‘ Swallow Ballet,” do their 
work gracefully and with some character. I don’t think much of the 
mechanical change ; it is a creaky and rather clumsy-looking affair (it is 
not really so), 
although 
both Mr. 
BruceSmith’s 
scenes are 
exquisite. 





Her Majesty’s.—Bivue-Boy arrtitupt- 
NOUS AND RosIkE Posk-y. 


The cast 
further _in- 
cludes Mr. 
James. T. 
Powers (a 
quaintly co- 
mical panto- 
mimist of 
extraordinary 
acrobatic 
ability, whom 
you may remember as a member of the Willie Edouin troupe, recently 
at the Avenue), Mr. T. F. Nye, Miss Julia Seaman, Miss Marie Wil- 
liams, Miss Clara Jecks, and Miss Emily Miller, all of whom, except 
the first, have little to do, and do it extremely well. Mr. C. Otley 





Her Majesty's.—A SCENE OF FANG-XIETY. 
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‘tg the wicked King Kantankeros with some ability, but I don’t like 
lls comic song. 


The late Mr. Dutton Cook’s last work, ‘‘ On the Stage,” upon which 
he was engaged at the time of his lamented death, has been passed for 
the press by his friend, Mr. Moy Thomas, and is now published. It 
hardly needs me to say that Mr. Cook had peculiar qualifications for the 
production of such a work, and, apart from the mournful interest it will 
have for his friends, it will prove as interesting and valuable to the 
theatrical student as the same author’s companion work, ‘‘A Book of 
the Play.” 


The late Tom Taylor’s play, Zhe Serf, has so much that is dramatic 
in it that the wonder is it has not been revived long ago by one or other 
of those managers who are thrown into despair by the ‘‘ plentiful lack ” 
of good romantic plays of which they complain. This, by the way. Mr. 
C. W. Spencer, who essayed the chief part in this piece the other morning 
at the Gaiety, displayed considerably more than ordinary fitness for the 
task he had set himself. A slight deficiency in the management of his 
voice was the only serious fault I was able to find with him, save such 
as a little experience will soon eradicate. He has a manly style, com- 
mand of pathos (a little undeveloped, perhaps), and a sense of propor- 
tion and humour rather unusual in a comparative novice (I believe Mr. 
Spencer’s experience has been confined to one engagement at the Grand, 
Islington). He, moreover, has the sovereign merit of never indulging 
in violent elocution—all this, of course, without that roundness and 
finish which only experience can give. Six months under a good 
manager would do much to develop the powers of an actor of the Henry 
Neville type—a school in which there are no very promising acolytes at 
present. Mr. Spencer was well supported by Mr. Beveridge as the ob- 
jectionable Russian, and Mrs. Macklin (a very clever lady whom I, for 
one, should like to see oftener). Mr. Stephenson madea good old Khor. 

NESTOR. 





NEW LEAVES. 


Woods and Forests.—This, being a new weekly journal of forestry, 
ornamental planting, and estate management, is far from being a 
‘*weakly” plant. It seems destined to take root, grow up, and flourish. 

The Theatre contains excellent photo-portraits of Miss Mary Ander- 
son and Mr. Henry Irving (there must be a thousand and one portraits 
of Irving), the latter accompanied by some interesting extracts from 
Mr. Austin Brereton’s ‘‘ Biographical Sketch.” The other contents 
are of the usual varied character, 

The Leisure Hour.—This month has a charming coloured frontis- 
piece, ‘‘ The Professor’s Class,” by R. Caldecott. Very humorous and 
clever. Zhe Sunday at Home has for frontispiece a very pleasing picture 
in colours, ‘‘ No Place like Home,” after Birket Foster. Zhe Boy's 

wn Paper has a coloured page, ‘*Our Crowns and Coronets ;” valu- 
able for reference ; and Zhe Girl’s Own Paper has a picture, ‘* The 
Girl’s Own Carol,” which is simply a gem. 

**John Bull and his Island,” by Max O’Rell (Field and Tuer).— 
Much has been justly said in favour of this clever, humorous, and 
quietly satirical, but withal truthful book, which we have no wish to 
gainsay ; but, given an author, say English or American, of equal in- 
telligence with Max O’Rell, a ten years’ residence in Paris, rates and 
taxes ** paid like a man ’’—setting aside colds and sore throats—and we 
think as much might be written of ‘* La Belle France.” 

‘‘Rigmarole Charades in Doggerel Rhymes,” by Stephen Dye (E. 
Tellier, Paris),\—This ought to be a welcome book for winter nights. 
The Charades will be fine ‘* Pye”’ for the young ones. 

** Whitaker's Almanac” (Whitaker).—Every year’s issue of this un 
rivalled almanac possesses the rare merit of being better than the last. 
‘*Heroes of the Hearth”—A Chistmas Annual (W. H. Guest) 
contains a dozen (thirteen to the dozen) pleasingly told stories by as 

many different, but not indifferent, authors. 

**A Ghostly Annual” (H. Vickers),\—What is ‘The Truth about 
Ghosts”? We give it up. 
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“Cold” Comfort. | 


‘* When one thinks he has ‘sat in a draught and caught cold,’ he should 
quickly put on his hat and take a rapid walk or run. The aim must be, 
not to warm, but to revive energy. And the man who carriesa | 
snuff-box, and uses it at once, may generally feel safe."—Dr. Mortimer | 
Granville on “ Colds” in Daily Paper. 

IN this ‘* caution ” of a climate 
Often we behold 

Folks, from peasant up to primate, 
Prone to ‘* taking cold.” 

Hoarseness, ‘‘ stuffiness,” and wheezing, 
Noses red and sore, 

Are matters that are most unpleasing, 
Not to saya ‘* bore.” 

But, it seems, you ’re safe enough 

If you take a pinch of snuff! 





The notion is a smart M.D.’s one, 
Late of ‘‘ nightcap ” fame— 
Ilis nightcap notion scarce would please one,— 
This is less to blame. | 
Speaking of our climate cruel, | 
I{e would fain disclose | 
That there ’s no need for grog or gruel, 
Or the tallowed nose. 
Stimulants, he says, are ‘* stuff,” — 
Simply take a pinch of snuff! 


When you first begin to shiver 
Through a sudden chill, 

When ‘‘ nerve-centres ” jar and quiver 
(As they sometimes will), 

Then, to aid your circulation, 
Jump about, or run; 

If you cultivate stagnation 
Mischief may be done. 

Just a trot is ‘‘ quantum suff.” 

Added to a pinch of snuff! 


Lo! he who nightcaps said were handy 
On our slumbering pates, 

‘** Nightcaps ” such as rum or brandy 
Strongly deprecates. 

Then let the rappee pass round daily 
When your friends you meet ; 

On through life let ’s travel gaily 
Sneezing through the street. 

Henceforth he will be a muff 

Who negiects his pinch of snuff! 














' SHOP-LIFIIN’ OLD WILLIN! 
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BIRDS OF A DIFFERENT FEATHER. 


Elderly Gent (who wants to go to Cheapside).—‘‘ 1 KEG PARBON, BUT CAN 
YOU TELL ME THE BEST WAY TO GET TO THE POULTRY?” 

Mrs. Goodolesort (who has just purchased a Chicken from adjacent shop).— 
‘*TorR A-MUSSY! ME TELL YoU? I’LL PUT THE POLICE ON YoU, Yo! 
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THE VALUE OF SOUND CRITICISM. 
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THERE are no more discriminating judges of talent than Joe and Gus, always to be seen hob-nobbing together between the three glasses of milk and the seven-fly ° 
bun. Joe is comic portraitist to the Weekly Wheeze and the Geezer's Annual; while Gus does dramatic criticisms for the 7zc, a theatrical paper which changes 
its proprietor once a month, and can never find its cash-box, dear boy. 
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“ce Dear me!” muses the Public, happening one day upon a copy of the IVeekdy Ii heese ; “here's a portrait of Gus, ‘The Man of the Age,’ signed ‘ Joe ’ e spect 
(Gus must be some re ally cet lebrate d person, How iwnorant I must be not to.know who Gus ist I must really inquire about Gus, ‘The Man ot the A sie ye? of | or?” 
pp mder the Public; “ why, I see in this notice, sygned ‘Gus,’ in the 77, that nobody can draw nowadays but Joe; and here I’ve been ignorant enough to buy 
Caldecott, and Baxter, and Du Maurier, and all those. Must really throw ‘em away, and get Joe. a 
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GRAND TWELFTH CAKE FORTHE MILLION. 
CONFECTIONER. 


W. E. GLADSTONE, 























THH GRAND TWELFTH CAKE FOR THE MILLION. 


(See Cartoon.) 


BRITANNIA, whose frequent thought 

Is tending to some welcome hearty, 
Just now begins to think she ought 

To give a Parliament’ry party, 
And would not have it come to nought. 


Wherefore she seeks her faithful Cook, 

Who takes the hand that’s call’d the “ upper,” 
And bids him get, by hook or crook, 

A something downright nice for supper, 
Or else he may be brought to book. 


Then he, as anxious for her sake 
As for his own, and ne’er a sloven, 
Suggests that he should straightway bake 
(To please the infants) in his oven 
A rich and toothsome Twelfth- Night cake. 


And sure enough he sets about 

His work with skill, most deftly mixing 
Ingredients, and—not without 

Iced sugar ornaments affixing,— 
A very pretty cake turns out. 


Says he, “ Pray, madam, calm your fears, 
And stay your mind from perturbation ; 

The currants they ’ll pick out with cheers, 
And hail it’s banner’d decoration : 

1 sfecs ‘twill suit the little dears !” 
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WARBLES OF THE WEEK. 
SET TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES. 
No. 2. A1R—‘‘ Lots of Love jor Breakfast.” 


JI,every hour and 
every day, 

If you will 
believe my 
Muse, 

The people 
bustle about 
and say 

They’re want- 
ing to hear 
the news; 

They ’re rather 
fond of regu- 
lar meals, 

They re par- 
tial to nice 
attire, 

but news is the 
joy of their 
souls, one 
feels, 

And this what 
they require : 





Lots of news for breakfast, lots of news for tea, 

Lots of news for supper (or dinner, as may be) ; 

Their lives would be unhappy, as a lunatic might see, 
Unless they ’ve lots of news from night to morning. 


There ’s been a riot in Newfoundland, 
The Cheese of the Cheshire ’s no more, 
The Grosvenor Gallery ’s opened, and 
Our Gladstone is seventy-four ; 
Professor Owen’s a K.¢ me 
The Irish capers don’t drop, 








And they are about to demolish, I see, 

The Old Curiosity Shop. 

| Lots of news for breakfast, lots of news for tea, 

Lots of news for other meals no doubt there’ll also be ; 
| put as for all the rest of it, we think you’d better see 
‘The papers that they publish every morning. 








Worth Knowing. 


TiizE saw—‘* We live and learn ”’—is not absurd, 
Nay, proofs are round about us swarming; 

For lately, as you probably have heard, 

Ilis Grace the Duke of Westminster averred, 
‘The House of Lords needs no reforming.”’ 


No changes in our Peerage he’d suggest, 
Save that its influence be augmented; 

Besides all this, the noble Duke of West- 

Minster declared for Britain ’t would be best 
With our wise Peers to be contented. 


**Give the Upper House of work a greater share, 
Yea, let it have more legislation.” 
Doubtless his Grace the Duke m 





well: but there, 


Were Peers to muddle any more—O where, 
eal ae ete 
; () where wo iif ve Our nation 


| 
j 
| Trade Mems. 
A PAREER is an ubiquitous individual, because, by nature of his av 
| tion, he is always cropping up. 
| A martyr’s lot, or that of a political agitator, is generally very akin to 


that of an unsuccessful Act of Parliament, inasmuch as he 1s hardly 
used, 
A carriage-builder, like a potman, prides himself as a rule on his suc- 


cessful turn-out, 
A newsmonger must always be said to exist on sufferance, as he lives 


by the leaf of every publisher. 
Actors are not so suscepti 


} 


I ine. They need not, after 
all, obie » very Strongly 


sui’ 
to be cut up, as they naturally take to pieces. 








ss's favourite Shakspearian DPlay.—‘‘ The Comedy of 
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Ir was a party seated at a dark table in a cofice-house ; before him 
were some sheets of paper ruled with lines in batches of five; he was 
engaged in placing black dots among the lines. Ever and anon he 
gazed furtively around, while the slightest sound sufficed to make him 
hurriedly hide the sheets of paper beneath the table, and feign to examine 


the ceiling. 

** Hist!” whispered the waiter; ‘‘man in long black coat and white 
choker comin’ in, Look out!’ 

In nervous haste the party blotted his work, huddled it into his 
pocket, and concealed himself ina cupboard. When the shades of night 
had closed around, he stole softly out, and hurried along in the deepest 
shadows. Unceasing dread filled his mind ; and, indeed, not without 
cause, for, carefully following his trail, hurried a black and sombre form 
in a long black coat, white tie, and black cotton gloves, with a hymn- 
book under itsarm. With frantic efforts it strove to overtake the fleeing 
one, who suddenly dived into a dark doorway and glided noiselessly 
upstairs into the darkened apartments of the Lion Comique. 

‘*Hfush!” whispered the pursued one. ‘* Be cautious, for there ’s one 
of ’em on my track already. Here’s my last new one. He’s got scent 
of it somehow —quick, hide it from him!” And the pursued one 
cautiously took from his pocket the sheets covered with lines and dots, 
and went secretly home by another route. But the man with the white 
choker was not to be baffled ; he was on the track. In his hymn-book 
there gleamed in the pale moonlight a white, unprinted, virgin page. 
That page had to be filled—it lurked in waiting for its prey; and the 
man in the white choker and black cotton gloves slowly crawled all 
round the residence of the Lion Comique. 

. . * * ¥ * 

** 1 ve got anew ‘un, just written for me,” whispered the Lion Comique 
in the secret night to the music hall manager; ‘‘splendid tune (so the 
composer says; / can’t read music myself, of course); but one of ’em’s 
on the scent already. Il sing it to-night, you know where; only you 
must take care that Ae doesn’t get scent of the hall and sneak in, It’s 
all over if he does.” And off went the manager to take precautions ; 
all the employés at the music hall were sworn to secrecy as to its where- 
abouts ; every ‘‘patron”’ secking admission at the doors had to solemnly 
swear that he had noconnection with any revivalist congregation. Not 
a word about the affair was allowed to get into the papers; and the 
audience were forbidden to whistle reminiscences of ‘* The Great Croker’s 
latest one” about the streets, on pain of horrible vengeance. 

* ” » 


"What? Couldn’t find any to pul in it?” screamed the theatrical 

manager. ‘* Why, what the deuce is the use of a pantomime without 
any ? 
‘** Well, you see, the revivalists appropriated them as fast as they came 
out, and put hymn-words to ’em; and it’s forbidden to use any tune 
once hallowed by anybody who happens to hum it while wearing black 
gloves and a white choker, and the audience would throw gingerbeer 
bottles. But stay, there ’s one left—they haven’t got scent of the Great 
Croker’s latest; I’ll put words to that, and perhaps it will save the 
piece. 


a * . . 


gut that evening, just as the pantomime was about to commence, a 
sombre form in a long black coat, white tie, and black cotton gloves, 
made a claw over the shoulder of the orchestra conductor, and, with a 
wild yell of triumph, waved aloft a shect covered with lines and dots; 
then it clapped it on to the blank page of its hymn-book, and, madly 
waving its black cotton umbrella, cleared the auditorium at a bound, 
and disappeared. And when the devoted actor began the first note of 
the Great Croker’s latest comic song, a rain of bottles fell upon him, and 
he was removed to the hospital; forthe manin the white tie had annexed 
the air, and to sing it as originally written is for ever forbidden. 





THE STRIKER’S SONG.—‘* Woa, hammer!” 
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LAYS FROM LEMPRIERE. 





NARCISSUS; OR, THE MYTHOLOGICAL ‘ MASHER.” 

I sinc of Narcissus, a 
beautiful ‘* chap- 
pie,” 

Who lived in the 
classical time ; 
Though this youth’s 

cerebellum was 
oi more or less 
“sappy,” 

His figure was some- 
thing sublime. 
Narcissus’s visage was 
faultless in feature, 
Though it didn’t 
with intellect 

glow, 

He, in short, was a 
swellish, symme- 
trical creature 

Less noted for sense 
than for show. 


This youth’s conver- 
sation was not very 
clever, 

It wasn’t o’erladen 
with wit, 
Lut when he was very much moved, he'd endeavour 
To shine,—but in vain, I admit. 

No gleam of intelligence e’er was detected 
In N. as he chatted with men ; 

But he ’d piously murmur ‘‘ Bai Jove !” when affected 
(For folks worshipped Jupiter then), 





He'd frequently lounge in a calm, ‘*haw-haw” fashion 
At various restaurant bars, 
On the barmaids he’d gaze with a kind of compassion, 
And puff cigarettes or cigars, 
His coat and his trou - well, his clothes were the tightest, 
His hat of the glossiest kind, 
His collar was high, and his cuffs were the whitest 
That e’en among ‘‘chappies”’ you ’d find, 


The barmaids were ‘‘ mashed” as they gazed on his figure, 
And served him with soda and b.s, 

Lut Narcissus would only complacently snigger, 
And murmur, ** Bai Jove ! who are these 2?” 

To the **Sacred Lamp” temple he ’d go, for devotion 
(Where the Goddess Burlesque used to reign) ; 

Ilere his masher companions showed jealous emotion, 
And yearned for Azs freedom from brain. 


Fach barmaid endeavoured by wiles to ‘fenmash”’ him, 
Adoring his eyeglass and hat ; 

ut (to use a Scotch saying), their ways ‘‘didna fash” him, 
Ile was much too self-conscious for that. 

Hut Cupid, anon, by his coolness embittered, 
Kevenged himself (artful young elf !), 

And in one of the mirrors which round the bar glittered 
Ile made N. catch steht of hamsel} I 


Like a statue he stood, his own beauty admiring, 
And frequently uttered an *fOh!”’ 

Till at length the officials, when time for retiring, 
Requested Narcissus to go, 

But there he stood gazing, his optics still fixing 
On the form in the mirror displayed, 

Till, thinking Narcissus his drinks had been mixing, 
They called in the law to their aid. 


The Law, in the shape of some Bobbies, then entered, 
But N. their approach noted not, 
And finding his gaze on the mirror still centred, 
They dragged him away from the spot. 
Then helpless and limp he sank down in the gutter, 
And was changed to a tree (so they say), 
Which henceforth bore *‘ mashers ” quite sappy and utter, — 
So mashers exist to this day. 


THE MODERN * STAR” CHAMBER.—The green-ro 








ON THE TRACK. 


Ir had gone on ever since he had written those beautiful tales about 
the London poor for the Dazly Elaberator. He hadn’t a moment’s peace 
‘of his life,” that’s what he hadn’t. They were not long in finding out 
where he lived. Bill Ulkin, the coster, was the first on the scent, and 
he began by calling at the office of the Dazly E/aborator, fully primed, | 
and beginning straight at the counterman: 

‘*T ain’t no great ’and at tellin’ a story, but here it is, wot there is | 
to tell, It was jest about this time last year that I found myself one | 
dark night——” 

‘‘ Hold on!” said the counterman; ‘‘I don’t want to hear all this.” | 
So Bill Ulkin, seeing that he had addressed the wrong person, made a 
dive over the counter and into the editor’s room at the back. 

‘¢T ain’t no great ’and at tellin’ a story,” said Bill; ‘‘ but ’ere it is, 
wot there is to tell. It was jest about this time last year that . 

‘‘Don’t come bothering me; I’m busy,” said the editor. And just 
at that moment Bill caught sight of the Special Commissioner himself, 
the gentleman who had written those beautiful articles about the poor ; 
so he bolted after him, and hung on to his coat-tail until he reached his 
suite of handsome apartments. | 

‘‘T ain’t no great ’and at tellin’ a story,” said Bill, taking a chair ; 
‘but ere it is, wot there isto tell. It was just about this time last 
year that I found myself one dark night, along with mother and bro 
ther Sam——”’ 

**Be off—I’m busy,” said the Picturesque Commissioner. ‘* What 
do you mean by coming and 

But before he could finish, in burst little Jinny Skinnybone and took 
achair. ‘* Well, sir,” said Jinny, shyly. ‘*I dunno as there’s much to 
tell. Llowever, it was last Christmas Eve as father was down witha 
black eye, and mother she was on the drink——” 

*€ [Vill you go and——-?”’ said the Commissioner ; but at that mo- 
ment in trudged Joe the Pieman. 

** Well, ’ere goes, as you must ’ave it,” said Joe, taking a chair. ‘‘It 
was one day last year, jest about Noo Year’s day, as I ’ad a bit o’ luck ; 
an’ it come about like this——’ 

But he was interrupted by the entrance of William the Wall-eyed 
Lighterman, and Sticky Joshua the New Cut Kunner, and little Tim the 
Mudlark, and Slippery Tom, and a lot more. 

‘* Well, ’ere’s the story, wotever it’s worth,” said the latest arrivals 
in chorus. ‘‘It was last Twelf Night that a queer thing happened to me. 
I’d bin down Wappin’ way——” 




















The Commissioner sprang through the window-sash into the street, 
fifty feet below, and hid himself in new lodgings; but they are all on 
his track again. And it isn’t a matter of one story apiece, bless you ! 
there isn’t one of ’em that hasn’t at least a dozen ready, and plenty in 
reserve ; no fixed charge, but just what you like to give em. They ’ve 
all given up their former callings, and calculate to start afresh on this one. 





Not Suiting them to a Tea. 


ON Tuesday night the paupers in the Women’s Ward of the Lambeth 
Workhouse kicked up a disturbance, owing to gruel being substituted for 
tea, and forty of the ringleaders were locked up. We do not sympa- 
thize with rioters as a rule, but the deprivation in this case does seem a 
most unnecessary act of erwel-tea. 





Cui Bono? 


A CONTROVERSY has been going on as to the inventor of the custom of 
sending Christmas cards. We cannot see that there is any good to be 
obtained by this agitation, as if it could be positively proved who is 
responsible for this awful calamity, we doubt very much if any jury would 
convict the originator, 


, THE MATERIAL TO MAKE SOLDIERS’ SLIPPERS OUT oF. (Civil) 
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DOTS BY THE WAY. 


THE GLAD NEW YEAR. 


Now twenty years have come and gone, 
And we have welcomed aye the comer ; 
And one by one they still roll on, 
As does the springtime and the summer. 
We hear the midnight bells ring out, 
The carols sung in joyous chorus ; 
We welcome give with merry shout, 
That tells of glad days now before us. 


The New Year comes, all young and sweet, 
No halting gait nor aged shuffles ; | 
But fair and smart, and dressed so neat, 
Betrimmed with costly lace and rufiles. 
Now ‘‘ Eighty Three,” with all his care, 
And honours that he won so fairly, 
Goes jpttering off with frosted hair— 
Some blame, while others laud him rarely. 


The New Year comes with winning smile, 
His face is loving, fair, and youthful ; 
Ile might a maiden’s heart beguile, 
His words are all so soft and truthful. 
Ile promises the long bright day, 
That wealth should through the land be flowing, 
That birds shall sing, and minstrels play, 
And flowers bedeck the way we’re going. 


There zs a something hangs around 

Glad youth, when on his way he’s wending, 
And tells in ringing silvery sound 

That sunshine shall belight the ending ; 
lsu: what the closing hours may be, 

\V hat storms may come on land or ocean, 
The sage must patient wait to see— 

For FUN has not the slightest notion. 





Con. 
WHEN is a passenger to Ramsgate, per L. C. & D. R., | 
like a miller-—When he’s got to Sydenham Hill (to sit-in- 
a-mill). Puff!—pufl!—puff!—puff! 





Soov-ABLE MEAT.—Sweep(’s)-stakes. 








ayn — —! > 


BY THE WAY. 


She (referring to his game of Football) —* WuicH bo you PLAY— 
RuGBY ?” 

He (meaninely),—** WELL, WR ARE PLAYING ASSOCIATION NOW, BUT 
I PREFER ‘ UNION.’”’ [ Of course she pretended she didn’t under stand. 











A Benevolent Effort. 


} 
TweE annual dinner given by Hookerby Crooke, Esq., and other | 
charitable gentlemen, to the honest poor, took place last night. The | 
object of this excellent undertaking is to bring together some of those 
who have ignominiously failed to make their way by dint of honest in- 
dustry, to endeavour to explain to them the fallacy of the popular proverb 
** Honesty is the best policy,” and to stimulate them to the adoption of 
amore profitable field of labour. Among the gentlemen present were 
Hookerby Crooke, Esq., the eminent and world-renowned stock and 
share manipulator ; Noctius Phatt, Esq., the well-known manufacturer of | 
fresh butter; General Tunza Sand, the influential cotton exporter from | 
America; Mudwhorl Nodrane, Esq., the illustrious speculative builder ; 
Asknce Questyens, Esq., the wealthy fence; and others who, from ap- 
parently hopeless beginnings, had made their way by dint of persevering 
dishonesty to fortune and distinction. 

At onea.m. precisely the invited guests sat down toa substantial repast, 
to which they did full justice. They were chiefly pound-a-week clerks 
with M.A, degrees, and secretaries who could correspond in twenty 
languages, literary men, curates, and barristers in the enjoyment of 
twenty pounds a year, and so forth. The cloth having been removed, 
Mr. Hookerby Crooke took the chair, and proceeded to address a few 
words of seasonable advice to those assembled. 

He could not find a better example, he said, of the flatteringly suc- | 
cessful results of dishonesty than the dinner of which they had just 
partaken. It was supplied by Messrs. Trash and Garbayge, the well- 
known refreshment contractors, and was a swindle throughout. The 
‘*hare,”’ as they had doubtless found out, was dyed rabbit with a sprink- 
ling of dog; while the ‘‘ wine,” in spite of its many ingredients, would 
not be touched by any sane person. Over this rubbish Messrs. Trash 
and Garbayge would make, say, fifteen shillings a head profit. Why did 
'not the miserable ill-paid creatures whom he addressed throw up their 
| situations, and become refreshment contractors to a man? Why did 
| they not take a leaf out of Azs book, and try finance? It had never even 





occurred to him to be honest ; his motto had always been ‘‘ Persevering 
knavery,” and he had to congratulate himself on the result. 

Noctius Phatt, Esq., having spoken in a similar strain, and pointed 
out incidentally that the small hours of the morning had been expressly 
chosen for the meeting as being the time best fitted for catching one’s 
fellow-creatures napping, Mr. Defft Dijjits, the eminent pickpocket, 
entertained the company with an exposition of a few of his favourite 
tricks of manipulation, and Mr. Fly Cadger warbled some thieves’ 
ballads with taking choruses, in which the audience heartily joined. 
After which a vote of thanks was offered to the chairman, and the 
meeting broke up. Notices were posted up in the hall to the effect that 
Mr. Dijjits would give a series of free lectures on prestidigitation during 
the rest of the winter months, and that those anxious that their sons 
should learn a business more profitable than their own had proved, could 
apprentice them to Mr. Ainshent Bird, the distinguished trainer of the 
youth of the Mint and Whitechapel, 





Octavius Ebenezer Potts. 
HIS FILOSOFY,—ADVISE. 


Don’t dispare at bein humble: thare iz a mishun for everi man, 
howver lowly, and a wurk for everi woman, howver humbal. But this 
mishun, whitch iz the mishun of humanite, konserns humanite only. In 
nacher’s wurk thair iz nuthing that rekwires yew to rite it. 

If yew look at being put down in the rite lite, it duz yew orl the 
gude in the world. 

There is proberbly no man whoo heznt been put down by a wooman, 
but there is proberbly no wooman whoo hez not been controlled by a 
than. 

The soner yew lern how to taike a snubbing, the sooner yew will be 
independent ; yew will hev in life tew make a serten number of ad 
vanses, and yew will be lucky if yew do not enkownter a serten number 
of rebuffs, 
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KNICKNACKS. 


TRUE artists are often jealous and revengeful. Michael Angelo, for 


instance, played some funny little tricks on contemporaries during fits of 
envy. The French are 


artistic to the core—not 
mere shopkeepers like our- 
selyes—therefore they feel 
their self-esteem has sorely 
suffered, because ‘‘ celes- 
tials” having recently 
proved that they are better 
washerwomen than ** brave 
Gauls.” The Gallic envy 
on this point is the primary 
cause of the Franco-Chinese 
complication, at least, so a 
wealthy laundry proprietor, 
located near Lestaaare 
Square, informs us, and we 
have not expanded his 
statement—no, not even a 
little bit. 


WE remarked to our 

informant ‘‘ that, of course, 
prestice must be upheld,” but inquired whether washing dirty linen in 
public is the best way to elevate a business, political or private. Our 
simile settled on his brain, and he dwindled slowly away. 
A CHINESE war medal is already talked about in Paris—nay, more 
than spoken of, for unless the mad dog of mendacity has fixed on the 
calf of our usually trustworthy Parisian correspondent’s leg, a sample 
decoration has been struck. The design is chaste and simple. On the 
obverse of the *‘ bronze,” a French sailor is depicted stealing a roast 
sucking pig from a Chinese shop (N.B.—Typical of war); on the reverse 
is modelled a humble Chinese soldier feeding a Turco with fofage a la 
nichée (i.e., bird’s-nest soup. N.l3,—Typical of peace), The motto is 
a brave and gallant one, taken from Johnson, viz., ‘* There is a reciprocal 
pleasure in governing and being governed.” 











CArTAIN M‘CAFFERTY, ex-convict and Irishman, having acquired a 
competence in America, employs his fortune in carrying out a system of 
revenge towards England; but, with all his wealth, the noble captain 
(carried away by sentiment, like the leaders of his party in this country), 
neglects his starving countrymen, and Jeaves the English nation to act 
the part of good Samaritans towards them. 
humour about the conduct of M‘Cafferty aud the clique he belongs to. 
Should we ever see this gentleman’s effigy exhibited in Madame Tussaud’s 
show, we will bow to it with reverence as a p/easantly speechless figure of 
the modern Irish patriot. 


A NEW and startling criminal libel case may suddenly jump up before 
us, like a pantomime demon out of a trap, unless certain imaginative 
gentlemen ‘dry up” and cease drumming out statements that Weston 
uses five-pound notes as corn-plasters and eats gold-leaf sandwiches, 
H{e hates such rampant popularity thrust upon him, 


Wity does not this unsophisticated pedestrian make tracks to the 
Transvaal? Once there, with the aid of a Boer costume by May, a wig 
by Clarkson, and a coach up in Dutch-English by any Limehouse pro- 
fessor, gentle Weston would score. ’Cos why? Well, it appears that 
when the Loers confiscate native lands, they are promptly divided into 
plots and raced for by those qualified to try for them. In order to enter 
a match it seems necessary that the would-be competitor must prove 
having killed a few men or women; so Weston, being a peace-loving 
citizen, will probably think our hints useless, and that this par, is wasted. 


TWELVE Dublin organ-grinders ushered in the new year by playing 
their instruments of torture ‘all together at once, bedad!” The savage 


breasts of several Home Rulers and dynamitists were soothed by the 
| airs of ‘* Tiddy Fol Lol,” ‘‘ Come back to Erin,” ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay,” 

and **Oh, what a Wicked Young Man you are!” tenderly broken up 
with ‘‘ Pop goes the Weasel” and other operatic airs. No very bad 
dynamite crimes were committed immediately afterwards, 


WATFORD justice: knock a magistrate down, then roll him in the 
mud till he resembles an Egyptian mummy—sentence, one month’s 
‘*hard ;” threaten an inspector of police—sentence, six weeks’ ‘‘ hard.” 
Moral: if you have an inordinate desire to linger long in the cool grot 
and mossy cell, pull a policeman’s nose, don’t be stupid, and shoot a 


magistrate, 








Jockeys Pulled Up. 


Just like the base, ungrateful nobs, 

For which we rides and teaches hosses, 
We mustn’t plank our poorest bobs 

Down ’gainst the guineas of our bosses, 
We chaps who make the running must 

Not run into debt like swell debtors, 
We mustn’t raise ¢Aa¢ kind of dust, 

Nor take to betting, like our betters. 








There is a grim sort of 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Our only study is the stud, 

And chatting among stable cronies ; 
We must refuse, like so much mud, 

Though horsey men, a bet in ponies. 
’T is only ours to keep a seat, 

Refusing every kind of treating ; 
And if we’re beaten, or we beat, 

A J. must not impair that beating. 


Just perch us on our proper horse, 

Our proper weights and measures taking ; 
Don’t even let us see the course, 

Nor dream of bad things like bookmaking. 
Your coats and jackets jockeys don,— 

To think of money’s wicked sinning, 
To have with you a pound upon 

Your horse is vile : your game is winning. 


It’s only lordlings full of cash 

Who are allowed to kick the traces ; 
The mashers keep us to our mash, 

Our stakes are those of steeplechases. 
Sut are my lord who call the gods 

To ban the jockeys’ bets that shock his 
Keen sense of right in laying odds, 

More virtuous when on the jockeys ? 





WHAT a number of mellifluously criticized violinists exist who play 
with magnificent technical skill and pathetic artistic refinement! Yet 
how comparatively few cooks live who can make a curry worth poetically 
raving over! We write this more in sorrow than in anger. 





AN ACCUSATIVE ‘*CASE,.’’—The witness-box. 


COPIES CAN STILL BE HAD OF 


HOOD'S COMIC ANNUAL for 1884. 


Price One Shilling. Also of 


FUN ALMANAC for 1884. 


Price Twopence. 
To be had ofall Newsagents, at all Railway Bookstalls, and at 
“FUN” OFFICE, 153 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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CODLIVEROIL 








At 14, 2/6, 4/9, and 9/-, Sold Everywhere. 








[tis always safe 
to use’ 











Cadbury’s 


PURE!!! SOLUBLE!!! REFRESHING II! 
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Turkey to the Fore again. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW JINGO BALLAD, 


| WE said there was life in the old land yet, 
Though the Russ had one triumph scored ; 

We bellowed, ‘‘ She isn’t wiped out, you bet ; 

| A return match there ’ll be,” we roared. 

| And the crescent will make the eagle cross, 
As she did in the days of yore. 

And you see of prophets our bard ’s a boss, 
lor Turkey ’s again to the fore. 





Chorus. 
For it’s Turkey to the fore, my boys, 
That ’s what we ‘Il see once more, 
The dear old days 
Of Beaky’s craze, 
Now Turkey's to the fore. 


Oh, we haven’t a deep disdain of France,— 
She ’s a dab with the pot and pan, 
And she’s so az fait of the mazy dance 
That she says of it ** I can-can.”’ 
But she ’d far better leave the East alone, 
And that Tunis at once restore, 
For the whole wide East is the Turkish throne, 
And Turkey’s again to the fore. 
Chorus. 
J‘or it’s Turkey to the fore, old pals, 
There ’s not a land can score 
The slightest rise 
When good and wise 
Old Turkey ’s to the fore. 
You ’ll see him for nothing Soudan secure, 
His intentions are never mean ; 
And he ’ll teach us how to house London poor, 
For you know he’s absurdly clean. 
And you put him to shut up Boer cheek, 
And the flower of the Fenians floor ; 
You see, he will do it all in a week, 
Since he’s once again at the fore. 
Chorus. 
For our Turkey to the fore, my boys, 
Means all our troubles o’er ; 
E’en wicked W.E.G. 
Was forced to beg 
The Turk come to the fore. 


So let’s all go in for a double ‘‘ shout,” 
That ’s boozing and bellowing too, 
Twoaccomplishments which you ‘ll hardly doubt 
We can boast until all’s true blue. 
Now well take intelligent interest 
In all pouring of gush and gore, 
Now the blooming Fast has eclipsed the West, 
And Turkey’s again to the fore. 
Chorus. 
And it’s Turkey to the fore, dear chums, 
It’s Turkey sea and shore; 
Might joins with right 
To win the fight 
\\ hen Turkey ’s to the fore. 


A “Rip”-remand. 


‘In responding to the toast of the ‘ House of Lorcs 

the other day, the Earl of Durham said that he re- 
garded many of the members of that House as political 
‘Rip Van Winkles’ who had been asleep for many 


| years. —LDaztly /'aper. 


‘‘Rip Van Winkles? Ah! yes, ’t is true 
Their ways,” cry many, ‘‘do not content us; 


| So useless are most of the things they do, 


You cannot say that they ‘ Rip’-resent us. 





A better comparison you'll not find, 
For they ’re oft of a ‘ Sleepy- Hollow’ kind.” 





Lorp WIMBCRNE’s seat, Canford Manor, 
has been damaged by fire; but, owing to a 
plentiful supply of water, the flames were pre- 


_vented from destroying the building. In com- 


memoration of its aqueous advantages the 
ouse might be known in future as Water- 









































THE BRUTE 
First Wretch.—“ How’s your Wire, OLD MAN ? 


Second Wretch.—** SPLENDID—BAD COLD—LOST HER VoICFR. 


a _ nen —— cere illite =o csenapnneeeeusepeusaumensunanan? 


Light Literature. 


In the papers ot the 7th appeared the following :—‘‘It is noted in the moteorological report 
that the sun reappeared in London yesterday for the first time since the 23rd ultimo.” This new 
and theatrical style of announcement from the Meteorological Office suggests that presently they 
will notify a similar occurrence as ‘‘ return of the old favourite ;” and possibly we may have some 
reference to his having been on ‘‘a starring tour,” while it would be perfectly true to record the 


reappearance as ‘‘a éri//tant success. 





ACCORDING to a newspaper called Zie Smoker, ‘‘the hookah is the most splendid of pipes.” 


If this be true, we should advise every puffer of the fragrant weed to procure 
by crook. The same periodical says that ‘‘the cigarette is a sort of female 
so; but we were always under the impression that the feminine cigar was a 


one ‘* by hookal 
cigar.” Perhap: 
? 


} 
66 che-ror t. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. the chorus, indeed, is one of the clearest and truest singing I have ever 
HE new piece, Princess Ida, or heard. Miss Leonora Braham, whose rendering of the part - est Ng 

Castle Adamant, at the Sa- musically a foregone conclusion of safety, displayed very nig qua ities 
voy, just produced with every of comedy and elocution in her opening address to the collegians, as 
prospect of a lengthened career, well as in her rendering generally. Miss Brandram was duly — 
is probably the most thorough and mysterious as Lady Blanche (Professor of Abstract Science), playing 
thing the authors have done with considerable humour and her usual vocal excellence. Miss Chard, 
since Zhe Sorcerer. This latter re wes7 ge at 
piece still bears the palm, I ” Toe Petche, 
think, of the series musically. 0 a 4 sycne, 
Princess Ida appeals more to an a aviel er comic 
ordinary tastes, though not in song a Mice lecsic 
such a way as to offend musi- | WOM, and Ass Jessie 
cians either, There is some- Bond {one — best 
thing irresistibly comic in the — the com- 
trio of the brothers at the end of | Pany) was the rn 
the Prologue—in the music, I | €St and ee ° 
mean, as distinct from the words; Melissas. Mr. I. 
and the finale to the second act | Pracy, the latest a 
is a strong and effective piece of gd ~~, broug ” 
writing. But the piece abounds Se ne 
in effective numbers, and one and pleasant ee to 

_ at A Davcurer or “THE might takethem almost sertatim; pd with cago ; re 
a ae Hic" put, to pick out the plums, the ay Sa We, Se 

















1 rHE LUNCHeON). é ne hc 
. . se nuch com- 
opening chorus, the finale to the a f ae at THE SAvoy.—SPIRITS IN Bonp 
. mendati or his sub- HE SAVOY. . 
Prologue already mentioned, the first male trio of the first act (encored), 7 5 weelinaliom olf th 
dued renc of the 
the quintette of the two ladies with the three gentlemen (recalling some- a meer & hog oa oe Jieht tendency to obtrusiveness 
hat tl} » ; 4. juet for Meli and Lady BI -he intoxication scene, mut there 1s a sign enaency I S SS 
What tn lintette in Patience). the duet for Melissa ance sal y 71ancne al v8 e: 7 Mr Dinh. l Te le i - nal bl ler ice with his 
’ of character and old-time quaintness in words, music, and render- about his Cyril. Mr. hichar emple does valuable service S 
| ii ' «Al ai (] ( I + < > ( + us a a 7 = a ; 7 
' a ‘ sonorous voice, and he and his two companions make the most of the 





ings), and a pretty song fi » Princess in the last act, while the final pete Pee 

| Ny ae lle png es te ce oy ay comicalities of the three warriors. Mr. Rutland Barrington is a dignified 

chorus is probably as graceful and melodious a number as anything in ; : ' ee ae 

‘| , - : ' and sleepy-voiced monarch, and Mr. George Grossmith ‘‘ gives a con- 
scientious rendering of a sinall part.” 





l Although Mr, Gilbert has (wisely enough) been content to rely for 
his dialogue 


The dresses are rich and tasteful, the scenery beautiful in the extreme, 
| and the thoroughness of the stage management is obvious in the won- 


ipon his pre 
derful completeness and cohesion which is its result. 


VIOUS Version, 





or (as he pre- 


‘ 


fers to call To-night (the 16th) Co/us‘on, at the Vaudeville, reaches its two 
hundredth representation. On Friday, the Prince’s, Mr. Edgar Bruce’s 
new theatre in Coventry Street, opens with Mr. Gilbert’s Palace of 
Truth, On Saturday week Mr. Gilbert’s new one-act piece, 7vagedy 
and Comedy, appears at the Lyceum. <A new musical comedy (possibly 
called Dorothy) by Messrs. I. C, Stephenson and Alfred Cellier, will 


see the light at the Royalty anon. All this by authority. 


it) fevversion 
of the same 
story pro 
duced at the 
Olympic (le! 
us be sternly 
accurate) 
within three ' 
day of four- \ | ) ‘HN ' AY 
teen years o 
previously, 














Something more by authority. I am authorized to contradict the 
rumour (which I have not heard, by the way) that Mr. Charles Collette, 
made up as Adonis Evergreen in AZy Awful Dad, sat to Mr. Linley 








USlos -) CBRN XI: 


he has found Dur Savoy.—We GAVE AN Evectra-tyrE Last Wrex— Sambourne for the ‘‘ Fast Young Father Time” in the issue of Pezc/ 
plenty of HERB IS A STEEL ENGRAVING for the 5th inst. 

cope in the —_——— — 

lyrical portion for free play of his rich humorously-satirical fancy and There is a good deal of ‘‘ weediness” about Mr. Law’s new piece at 


technical skill: the quaint little ballad for Hilarion in the Prologue, | Toole’s, and the mesmerism as a basis is far too strained a notion with 
‘I’m such a disagreeable man,” ‘* At this universitee,” ‘‘ The ape and | such a character as Kerosine Tredgold (‘* Kerosine” asa Christian name, 
the lady,” ‘** We may remark,” ** Death to the invader,” and Gama’s | too, is of rather an exploded style of humour), but there is a deal of good 


ng in the last act, remain prominently in my memory as striking spe- | dialogue, some of the 
imens of clever and various phased humour, The ‘‘disarming” song | lines being exceed- 
nd choi { the brothers embodies a very comic and original notion, ingly smart, and the 


and the two pathetic ballads, ‘Whom thou | situations. if not alto- 
hast chained,” and “I built upon a rock” | gethernovel, are fairly 


(particularly the latter), will bear favourable well worked up to 
comparison with the usual run of such things, | (that at the end of the 
But (although the master of rhyme will pro- | second act with con- 


bably admit that ‘* decide and outside,” “this | siderable skill). Mr. 
and is,” ‘*university and perversity,” ‘rove | Toole is in his ele- 
and love,” and ‘fhearth and lath” do mo¢ | ment, and succeeds 
thyme) every song in the piece bears an im- | in keeping his greatest 
press of care, finish, and sense of proportion, friends and his worst 
which in itself gives rise toa most pleasurable | enemies (if he has any) 
exhilaration in the listener, The piece is | in roars as long as he 
burlesque of the purest kind, teeming with a | is onthe stage. Miss 
refined humour which never disturbs for an | Thorne is an able Tue Savov.—Tur Ip, axp THE SEFKER. 
instant one’s reverence for the original, or | assistant, and Miss 

jars upon the grace of the subject; the first Erskine plays with a determined earnestness and finish that have a very 











act, however, was felt to be much too long, comical etiect, although the character is not a very tangible one. Miss 

THRY calt . P Linden, at the head of a tribe of young ladies bearing the names of the 

GAMA: HR's MUCH Phe rendering of the piece is very adequate: | week for their own, has very little to do, except in the first act, where 

= A MAPPER, the company, particularly, have overcome | her representation of a“ designing thing” is capital. Mr. Ward is good 

: = with seeming ease the average actor’s diffi- | too, but I shall have a word or two to say, and a cut or two to give 
ulty of dealing with blank verse: it falls as naturally and trippingly | about it next week. Meantime, on the whole, it is all very funny, and 


} 


I heir lips as one need desire; and the inging level seems higher ; exceedingly well mounted. NESTOR 
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LOWERING THE STANDARD. 
I.— Say twenty years ago :— 
MATILDA JANE! you ’ve got the face 
To feign to think I haven’t told yer 
That I object to have the place 
Filled up with that confounded soldyer ? 
I do not hate the rank and file— 
I rather honour their profession— 
But I rebel against the style 
In which that fellow takes possession 


Id stand a man of decent size, 
But my objections are emphatic 

To fellows having heads that rise 
Upon a level with the attic; 

The way he bumps himself about 
Inside the house! Unless it ceases 

One day the walls will tumble out, 
And all the place will fall to pieces. 


Commanding height may have its charms, 

But not for me; I bear the traces 
Of tripping over legs and arms 

I1e leaves about the stairs and places, 
No—my regard he’ll never win, 

Unless you ’re able to divide him; 
You needn't hope to sneak him in 

He’s far too big, you cannot hide him. 
% + 6 

Il.—A few months hence, after a little more lowerin, 

Matilda Jane! the case is clear: 

Without an atom of compunction, 
gain you ’ve had that soldier here, 

In spite of all my strict injunction! 
I may respect the soldier’s trade— 

Nay, even reach the point of gushing; 
But give me men I’m not afraid 

Of treading on by chance, and crushing. 


In vain I say I won’t permit 

His entry at the door, and lock it, 
He enters through the letter-slit, 

And then you hide him in your puck:/; 
I’m even fearful he ’s between 

The leaves of heavy books I’m shutting 
I’ve found him in the soup-tureen, 

And ina pie that I was cutting! 








One evil day my stick, or hat, 

I{owever much the thing may grieve me, 
Will fall upon and smash him flat ; 

And Mr. Binns will then receive mc. 
My mind foresees, of hope bereft, 

This awful deed to which I’m fated: 
The British army—(all that’s left)— 

In one fell blow annihilated ! 








An Ex-Traineous Offer. 


Mr. P. T. BARNuM has offered Mr. G. F. Train fifty thousand 
dollars for a course of lectures. Clearly, then, the ‘‘ King of Humbugs”’ 


not offered more, probably, had it been all ‘‘ Pullman Palace Cars.” 








(;0 to it in a ** Soudan’”’-chair. 











must think this ‘‘ Train” a “‘ first-class” one; in fact, he would have | 
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How TO GET TO THE HEARTY OF THE EGYPTIAN DIFFICULTY,.— 


KNICKNACKS. 


THE Mahdi’s Soudan tragedy, in which he plays the leading part, is 
truly a masterpiece of dramatic construction ; but the Mahdi ‘‘ heavy ” 
man has had his honours 
thrust upon him with reck- 
less journalistic profusion. 
His abilities and interest- 
ing private habits have 
been dilated and expanded 
on in our most mendacious 
Young English fashion. 
The False Prophet will 
outrival the poor departed 
Marwood in Press atten- 
tions. Through our pri- 
vate wire we have just 
received some information 
about the mad magnani- 
mous Mahdi, viz. : 

‘VIENNA, 
** Monday Night. 

** Mahdi—Slade—Mace 

~Knockers-out in a 
panic.” 

We have not space for 
a goodly mass of words, 
0 interpret the telegram 
thusly : ‘*James Mace, 
and his Maori Slade, have been introduced to the Mahdi at EI Fakeup 
Bosha. The Mahdi having witnessed a display of science between 
Mace and his pupil, decided on having a set-to with the scientific 
master. In two rounds the false prophet slogged Slade by accident 
who was acting as second to his tutor—and slew Mace, who departed 
this life without showing the least ill-temper or annoyance. It is 
reported that Slade is also defunct.” 

THE great *‘ Nap.,”’ whose intellect was passably sleeky, found his 
cards fail him when playing the Pgyptian game, and used to assert, 
after his great failure, that ** Egypt is an unclean nest, filled with very 
bad eggs.”’ Birds of prey are not generally very particular as to sanitary 
affairs, but both Egypt and the kgyptians were too highly perfumed to 
induce the imperial agle to remain long there among them. 





_— 


ONCE upon atime there lived a thoughtful affable old lady-house 
holder, who possessed an astounding faculty for collecting eggs. Some 
she bought, but most she 4/ef/oed. The ancient dame carried on het 
artistic efforts to accumulate for centuries, and was most careful in the 
treatment of her eggs. She turned them upside-down every other day, 
and by this cogent treatment was often able to keep them for some 
time. She was the most wise old person we ever had a cup of tea with, 
for when she thought an egg was really going badly to the bad, she first 
held it up to the light, to make certain that it was far past the musty 
stage, and when feeling sure on the point, she would either present it 
gracefully back to the lawful owners, or, in a skittish wanton manner, 
would throw it at the head of one of her neighbours, and then decamp 
to some dark corner and chuckle. 


THE ancient dame got terribly disfigured, however, in trying to cast 
away an Egyptian bad egg: it was a singularly corrupt egg, but very 
elastic, and when dropped in an artful manner by the old lady—for shi 
was too nervous, knowing how bad it was, to fling it boldly at any one 
—the defective egg bounded up in her face, and discharged its un 
pleasant contents over her cranium, rendering her unfit to appear in 
society till much soft soap and hot water had been used and dabbled in 
by this worthy old person. 


MODERN JUDGE (summing up). I am of opinion that the prisoner is 
guilty of murder, because the evidence clearly shows that he threw a 
slice of German sausage in the prosecutor’s face. 

MODERN FOREMAN OF A JORY (vough/ly interfosing). Wut he did not 
succeed in killing him, my lord. We object to hear any more babble. 
Our verdict is, ** Guilty of libel with extenuating circumstances.” 

MODERN JUDGE. You are a very ill-mannered fellow. Are you not 
aware that my word is law? Still, I suppose I must accept your ver- 
dict ; but thank your stars that the curried eggs and hot mulled claret I 
have just consumed for lunch both calm and soften me, otherwise I 
might commit you to Holloway for contempt in daring to differ with me. 

MODERN FOREMAN OF A JURY. Shut up! Do! Oh, do! 

MODERN JuDGE® (losing hts temper), Withdraw you—you d—d—dif- 
erence of opinionated j—j—juryman! You d—d—daring d—delinquent 
juryman! Usher! Tipstaff! remove that sonorous verdictive—I should 
say vindictive—excrescence, or ‘I wouldn’t give a shilling cigar-stump 


for his safety. 
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A LITTLE BEAUTY AND MUCH BEAST. 
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ees the same painful pantomime. 
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of a music hall—ahem !—‘‘ Genius inate him. 
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ruising himself in female attire, he attempts to fascinate, with various vulgarities, little Johnny 
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Manager (a good but mistaken potentate), purposing to carry away little Johnny Bull, secures the service 
He gives the Genius a *‘ turn "—and the Genius gives everybody else one. 





who, contrary to expectations, does not appear so delighted as 
he ought to. 
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TITTIVATING THE KHEDIVE.—A “SOUDAN” CHANGE. 


Glaastone—* RAVHER AN IMPROVEMENT, I FLATTER MYSELF.” 
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TITTIVATING THE KHEDIVE. 
(See Cartoon.) 


BEHIND the chair the barber stands, 
Upon it the Egyptian sits, 
And to a pair of skilful hands 
His shaggy head submits. 
Snip, snip! the scissors go, 
And many a lock is soon laid low: 
Here is a bit too long by far, 
There is another that won’t lie neatly ; 
Down on them both the sharp shears are, 
Cutting them off completely. 


“No more!” the sitter cries, for quite 
Enough’s been taken off for him; 
But that hairdresser finds delight 
In making heads look trim. 
Suip, snip! he’s clipping still, 
Determined to have his own sweet will; 
So the Egyptian needs must stay 
Chafingly under the operation, 
Till he has got from the barber a 
Regular tittivation. 
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DOING BADDELEY. | CONVERSATIONS FOR THE TIMES. 


HERE died an actor years ago, 
His name was Baddeley (don’t mistake), 
His Christian name I do not know— 
I only know he left a cake. 











PERSUASION. 
Jones. Very queer thing—there’s been rather a suspicious-looking 


character hovering about my place for the last day or two. There was 
| a something about his appearance at first sight which caused me to— 





And once a year—this is the pith | wears a big mask, you know, and disguises his voice in a high squeak. 
Of his bequest—the actors make, | Brown. Why, that’s the very fellow who ’s been haunting my place. 
At Drury Lane, acquaintance with, | Ilangs about the area until he catches the cook’s eye —— 
And very promptly cv, that cake. Jor es, And then sneaks into the kitchen 
° | Brown. From which there subsequently proceed sounds like the 
Each year an he sont : meeneeers | strumming of aharp accompanying the chanting of a seductive melod y—— 
Or critic, p'r'aps, will office take, | Jones. Which swells in force until it becomes an impassioned, wild, 


And show his strength of mind and wrist, 


ejaculative—a—whatdu poucallit—like some wild half-savage call to arms. 
And make a speech, and cut the cake. ) ) 5 , 


Brown. Exactly. Fearful row; with oral imitations of trumpets and 
bangings on the kitchen table in a kind of representation of salvoes of 
artillery. 


9 


An actor’s quite au fart with ‘cuts, 
_ The critic will the ‘‘ scalpel” take, a 4 , —_ 

Tur BADDELEY Cax E, WITH he author (minus “ifs” or “buts ”) JONES. That’s it. An 1 then he seems to be banging the fire-irons 
ACCOMPANYING “CUT. The ‘* pruning-knife” to cut the cake. | about and doing screams, y’ know—like the cries of the wounded, And 

. it all seems to finish up with a sort of loud triumphal march. Don’t 


And so in eighteen eighty-four like it at all; it keeps on for hours, and makes my head ache. Don’t 

Great Harris bids them boil and bake, like to complain, because the cook’s very touchy, and would leave at 

And bring him ‘‘ punch and fizz” galore, once, Fellow can’t mean to rob the house, I fancy, because fellow who 
And lots of guests to eat the cake. | meant to rob the house wouldn’t make all that row, eh? 

Brown. Shouldn’t think so. I had the curiosity to steal down into 

the kitchen after the servants had gone to bed, and I found three little 

harps hanging up on the dresser, each marked with the name of one of 





In flock the guests, and all and each 
Have something of a thirst to slake; 





Then ‘‘ Jim” Fernandez makes his speech, | the domestics. Very queer—why, look! There’s the very identical 
And “thas his knife into” that cake. | fellow! He’s enticing a policeman on duty down a dark doorway. 
Let ’s follow. 
Then ev’rybody takes the chance, » TONES. Why, there—he’s teaching the constable something or other 
; Amid the “batten, float, and “‘rake, | —a short speech about ‘‘great advantages,” and ‘‘ certainty of promo- 
Po laugh, and talk, and drink, and dance, | tion,” and ‘*whole penny a month and free kit,” and ‘* prize-money 
And so assimilate the cake, payable to descendants.” 
Then here is Hamlet drinking punch, | sROWN. And now he brings out two utile harps, and hands one to 
And here is Fzdy eating hake, the policeman, and teaches him a song- tna song. Yes, how sweetly 
And here the witches “‘ munch and munch,” plaintively seductive are the first few bars ! Now it swells and swells 
And here’s a “fairy” “on” the cake. into the stirring, maddening war melody. The constable joins in the 
strain ; it positively carries one away—makes one’s blood boil—maddens, 
And there’s a person steeped in crimes— | intoxicates! Jones, my friend, do not approach me at this terrible 


The blood of them would fill a lake— moment ; I thirst for human blood, I assure you. If you will credit it, 
I yearn to dash headlong at the foe, and fling myself into the heaving 


In conversation with the 7zmes, adlor ! 
And ‘‘ going shares” in “fizz” and cake. bosom of the crashing fray. Look out, Brown; I shall hit you with my 


5 
Fi 


| 


rj 


umbrella! 

Then over there there may be seen JONEs. I care not; I too would mingle in the harsh, remorseless 
A “shifter” on the *‘ cadging fake ; ’ conflict. Defend yourself, I say! Strike—I will so/ yield! Dear me, 

And farther on a royal queen Jones, what a relief when they cease! I must really apologize for my 
Is pocketing a piece of cake. violence. I was not myself; Iam usually so quiet and businesslike. 

| 

| 

| 


a * small. 
Bh ea lh Fn wht Gea TOI 


Ifer partner for a mild quadrille 
Observe a dashing damseuse take ; 
And see a haughty tyrant fill 
Ifis hat and boots with bits of cake. 


nen ey 


ee 2 es a 


Then here the Hef. and Sfortsman jam, 
And here the G/o/e and News are met, 

And here is Nestor ‘‘ slashing” ham 
And ‘‘ puffing ” at a cigarette! 


a 


And here and there, at beck and call, 
His cheerful smile without a break, 
Augustus Harris welcomes all, 
And offers each a bit of cake. 








And so the merry hours go on, | 
: Ip rar ¢ , ‘ - , . , > ’ ; ] - 

Till one can scarcely keep awake ; BROWN. I was worse than you; but think no more ot my rash words : 
\nd so we feel we must be gone, | indeed, I do not desire your blood, See, the policeman conceals the 
. > ’ | . fo ic ve ‘ "saga , ae a! , > “- Y~ 

And, like Bob Baddeley, ‘leave the cake. harp ben ath his overcoat, and proceeds upon his beat. Hla! Ae entices 

a loafer down the dark archway ; he commences the speech. Let usaway! 


‘‘Good filer, Augustus,” each affirms ; = and BROWN. By the way, that party in the mask—never sus- 
(And if we, while his hand we shake, pected it—H.R.H. the D*ke of C*mbr*dge himself! In despair at 
Express ourselves in glowing terms, | failure of police and others in wheedling fellows to join the army, actually 
\ttribute it to—Baddeley’s cake.) disguised himself and went round to teach’em that song. Supplied the 
harps gratis, to be returned into stores when called for, Complete suc- 


May his successes be immense, cess, they say. 
A dozen fortunes may he make— | 3ROWN. Oh, yes! My cook keeps a recruiting sergeant always in 
‘* Do Baddeley ” in no other sense, the kitchen cupboard, gets two or three new ‘‘ followers” every day, 
And eat his cake and have his cake. sings ‘em that song, hands ’em over six at a time to the sergeant, and 


eS eee gets five shillings a head for ’em. 

JONES. Exa tly. Burglar on my roof the other day ; policeman went 
| COALS went down a shilling a ton on New Year's Eve. This is a up. ‘** Collar hin:/” Nota bit of it; whipped out his harp, sat on a 
grate relief to the poor, though it is somewhat ash-‘‘ ton”’-ishing news. chimneypot, and sang him that song. Burglar took shilling, and went 
N.B.—Fuwwn has achieved this marvellous joke all by himself, without | off with policeman to barracks, snuffing air in search of foe. Grand 


Lid of a coal-laborator !} 





| scheme! 
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Mental Torture. 


THE INQUISITION NOT IN IT. 


THE atrocious and sickening piece of cruelty practised lately upon a 
schoolboy makes the blood positively boil— 
absolutely run cold ! 

We have all read of the demoniacally in- 
genious method of punishment by which a strap 
was fastened round his tongue and tied to a 
chair ; yet how few of us have really recognized 
in what the true torture of the punishment lay ! 
The actual torture, as the deeply-scheming 
teacher doubtless knew, was not bodily pain, 
nor the shame of disgrace. No; it lay in 
anxiety—anxiety lest the strap should slip off. 

With a view to gauge the sufferings under- 
gone by the unhappy boy, we got an enemy, 
the other day, to tie a strap round our tongue 
and attach the strap to a chair; and then we 
stood still and tried to keep the strap on for 
two minutes. We tried every plan we could 
think of, kept our -tongue quite still, curled 
it tightly into a hook, pressed it against the 
roof of our mouth ; but that cruel strap would 
not keepon! Ifany one fancies himself clever 


himself. But, seriously, if this sort of cruelty 
is to be tolerated in our schools, we shall soon 
have teachers proceeding to the inhuman ex- 
tremity of compelling boys to balance feathers 
on their noses and bob for cherries! Where 
is our boasted civilization ? 
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THE BLUNDERBERRYS AT BREAKFAST. 


‘* HerE’s a pretty mess!” cried Mr. Blunderberry, spilling the cocoa 
over the newspaper and putting his elbow in his egg. 

‘* Never mind, dear,”’ cried his better half, cheerfully, as she whisked 
a napkin off the table and upset the cruets, ‘‘never mind, dear, I'll 
clear it up in a minute.” 

‘*Oh, yes!” growled her husband, smearing the egg on the cloth, 
‘*it’s you they’re waiting for! You are the sort of woman to tidy up 
Egypt with a duster, and polish off the Soudan witha stove-brush. It s 
a pity you werent born a broom, so that you might have made a clean 
sweep of everything.” 

‘*Oh! what Aave they been doing now?” cried Mrs. Blunderberry, 
clasping her hands, and dropping the forgotten napkin into the coal- 
scuttle ; ‘fis it those wretched Né/-ists again? ” 

‘*Great Atlas! no, it isn’t, ma’am; and it isn’t Lord Randolph 
Churchill; and it isn’t the Clerkenwell Vestry. Do you know of any 





yours? Look here! the English say Egypt is to surrender the Soudan 
—can you understand ¢ha/, eh?” 
‘Of course I can, Solomon,” replied Mrs. Blunderberry, with 
wounded dignity ; ‘* but why won’t they give it up?” 
‘* Why won’t they give it up?” yelled her lord, in savage repetition: 
‘* because it isn’t a confounded riddle, Mrs. L.; because it isn’t an in- 
fernal conundrum, You're a pretty kind of Sphinx, you are! oh, you 
know a lot about Egypt, don’t you? You only want to be broader at 
the base and finer at the top to be a pyramid; stuck in a sand-heap, 
with a lot of lizards running over you, you ’d do first-rate for the ruined 
Temple of Blunderberry—bah!” 
‘*T don’t see what there is to be so angry about,” replied the good 
lady; ‘‘if they ’re not to give it up, why don’t they keep it?” 
**Great gracious!” screained her husband, ‘‘ask me another! You 
only want to be a little more crooked, with a dot underneath you, to be 
a note of interrogation. Why don’t they keep it? Do you think the 
Soudan ’s a shop for the sale of mummies, and obelisks, and—and—and 
cataracts? Have you formed an idea a Soudan is something alive to 
pet and feed, and take out walking by a string? Do you want a tame 
Soudan to keep you company while I’m in the city? Avepit? A pre- 
cious lot you know about it.” 
** Well, but, Solomon, whatever it may be, if they are not to give it 
up, and not to keep it, I don’t understand——”’ 
**'Who said they weren’t to do either—or both?” interrupted her 
lord and master, viciously throwing a salt-spoon at the cat; ‘‘ it’s just 
one of the impossibilities to make a woman understand politics. Do 
you think if I bored a hole in your head, and fixed a telegraph-wire to 
your brain, you'd be any the wiser?” 

** I’m quite sure you couldn't do /4a/ without my knowing it,” cried 
Mrs. Blunderberry, triumphantly. 


double-action steam-engine that can force an idea into that brain of 


enough to manage the thing, let him try for | 








**Pshaw!” interposed her husband, impatiently, ‘‘:lo you think I 


might get rap of intelligence into you with a hammer and chisel ?” | 





| day withbegging. Very fortunate for him to be charged only with begging, 





Then after a pause, he muttered to himself, “I wish to goodness I’d 
never bought those ‘ Egyptians.’” 

‘Oh, Solomon!” cried Mrs. Blunderberry, with a face of horror. 
‘* Don’t—oh, don’t tell me you ’ve gone into the slave trade.” 

‘‘ At last—at last, ma’am, your penetration has discovered the fatal 
truth. My rakish little schooner lies in the offing. We sail at midnight. 
‘Hoist the black banner high.’ By-the-bye, will you be good enough 
to embroider a skull and crossbones on your new black silk skirt? Aha! 
the Rover is free!” And Mr. Blunderberry struggled into his great- 
coat, and hailed his omnibus from the top of the steps. 

‘*That’s his nonsense, I suppose,” said Mrs. Blunderberry, musingly. 
‘<But I wonder what he meant about buying ‘ Egyptians.’ If they are 
females they don’t come into sis house, that’s certain. Heigho! there 
are plenty of white slaves in semi-detached villas.” And she took up 
one of her husband’s socks and commenced darning it. 








WARBLES OF THE WEEK. 
New SERIES.—SET TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES, 
No. 3. AmR—Fyrom *‘ Princess Ida.” 








NOTHING wonderful or great, 

On my word—on my word, 
Or exciting to the State, 

Has occurred—has occurred ; 
But, as any one can tell 

In a trice—in a trice, 
Vestrymen in Clerkenwell 

Aren’t nice—aren’t nice; 
Theycan shout and yell and stamp, 

So it seems—so it seems, 
And can flourish with a ‘‘gamp,’ 

Venting screams — venting 

screams, 

And their conduct has relation 


An escape is celebrated 
From assassin execrated 
That destroys—that destroys. 
And, oh! these grim phenomena 
Are just a trifle commona 
Than one would wish to see 
In a large communitee, 


Old masters they unfurl, 
With some zous—with some 
NOUS, 
On the classic walls of Burl- 
Ington House—ington House. 
For to say the Grosv’nor shirks 


. I 


To the state of agitation Would be bosh—would be 
Caused by mental aberration, bosh, 

Or bad dreams—orbad dreams. | While it shows such splendid 
Oh! these are the phenomena works 


Distinghishing the commona, 
In Clerkenwell we see, 
On the Parish Vesteree. 


By Sir Josh—by Sir Josh; 
They who smash and rifle one’s 
Letter-box—letter-box, 
Should from your fists 
FuN’s) 
Suffer knocks—suffer knocks; 
In Soudan they'll cease their 
missiles, 
Which they’ll leave it to the 
thistles ; 
And the Bobbies 
whistles, 
"Spite of mock—’spite of mock. 
And these are the phenomena 
Related by a commona, 
To fill the souls with glee 
Of the whole communitee. 


. (and 
Mr. Lowell having made 


Up his mind—up his mind 
To Lord Rectorship evade, | 
Has resigned—has resigned, | 
Though the hope of all and each 
Is, they say—is, they say, 
That he’ll go and make a speech 
Any way—any way. 
An universal sys- 
Tem of buoys—tem of buoys 
They ’ve decided on, and this 
Overjoys—overjoys ; 
By a church just consecrated 


have their 











IRONY OF FATE.—A little boy named Steel was charged the other 


since, upon the face of it, it was a case of Stee/. 
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The Only Remedy. | 


A certain weekly Tory review says, ‘‘ The prospects of 1884 seem very | 
gloomy indeed, Howwillitend? . . . ut if, casting aside all | 
selfishness and apathy, we work hard, and unite all men against the 
attack of the Radical enemy, then 1884 will witness the downfall of Mr. | 
Gladstone, and it will end more happily than it has begun.” 


‘THE year commences sadly,” says the Whatsitsname Review | 
(A Tory ‘‘ Jeremiah” publication), \ 

The outlook of the youthful year it vows is rather blue, 
And it mourns about this nation’s degradation. 

It asks, ‘* How will it end, this very gloomy ’84? | 
Ah, that,”’ (it adds with sorrow) *‘ is the question,” 

And then it weeps and fidgets in a manner very sore, | 
In a sort of journalistic indigestion. 

And it talks as though we shortly should behold the British | 

Crown fall, 
Unless we fight together to cause Mr. Gladstone’s downfall. 


It doesn’t ask that Randolph should be taught to utter sense | 
(A matter that he really stands in need of), 
It doesn’t ask that Salisbury should act with less pretence, _| 
And should modify his ‘‘ rashness,” that we read of ; | 
It doesn’t ask that Parliament should try in ’84 
To be free from that Fourth Party’s frequent ‘‘larking,” | 
It doesn’t crave that shelter should be found for London’s 
.00r 
(But that, perhaps, is hardly worth remarking) ; 
It asks not that John Bull should on the Premier let his 
frown fall : 
Only one thing will content it, that is, **Mr, Gladstone’s 
downfall.” 





But how shall we o’erthrow him? Shall we butter hima 
‘“ slide,” 











And thus upset this statesman who’s so wiry ? 
Shall we run him down to Greenwich Park and stand a donkey 
ride, 
Taking care the ‘‘moke”’s untamed and very fiery ? 
Shall we knock him o’er the mazzard with some tree he’s 
lately felled ? 
(’T would be the way to stop his mocking laughter), 
For according to that journal we shall shortly be compelled 
Thus to act, if we’d ‘‘live happy ever after.” | 
It is kind, though, of that paper, not to let this wicked town | 


999 





COMING TO THE ‘‘ FaurRE,”—Electric lighting. 





WHS 


A WEIGHTY.ARGU MENT. 


Trate Cabby,—‘**’ERE, I SAY, WOT’S THIS ’ERE?” 


fall, ’ : | Portly Party (gruffly).—‘* FARE!” 
Its prescription ’s very modest—on/y ‘* Mr, Gladstone’s down- | Irate Cabby.—** OH! I’M GLAD YOU THINK IT’s FAIR. / DON’T. Wuy, 
fall.” | [’LL BACK THERE’S TEN Bos’s WUTH O’ DAMAGE DONE TO MY SPRINGS, 


LET ALONE THE ’OSS, THROUGH CARRYIN’ YOU, UGH!—A PALTRY Bos! 
Why, I’M BLOWED IF IT’s A HA’PENNY A STUN!” 








OUR EXTRA-SPECIAL AT A BILLIARD 
TOURNAMENT. 


I WENT in a hansom and a humble spirit, Sir, yearning for informa- 
tion on a game of which I knew little. I had some idea what a match 
meant, but as to what a tourna-ment—especially ‘‘ with the spot-stroke 
bard,” an additional feature as to which a friend informed me on our 
way to the Aquarium—I had only the very vaguest notion. In my own 
mind, in fact, { presumed ‘‘ the spot-stroke bard” to be a retired marker, 
with a rolling eye and a beard, taking his ‘‘ cues” from current billiard 
events, and giving to the world such appropriate effusions as ‘‘ An Ode 
to the Crimson Sphere of Destiny,” ‘‘ The Baulker Baulked,” ‘‘ Oh, for 
the Hazard of it!” *‘ On the Strict Cue T.,” ‘‘ Out, Damned Spot!” and 
so on; and I was quite disappointed when, on inquiry, I found that no 
‘‘ pocket” edition of this bard’s works had been published. 

Now that I know my supposed ‘‘ bard”’ is a mere past-participle, not 
a poet at all, I am thinking of starting as a Billiard Bard myself, and 
have already written a lyric commencing, ‘‘ Break, break, break on thy 
Cold Slate Bed, O Peall! This is by the way, however, and it is time 
I reached the scene of the contest, with a view of marking for myself the 
peculiarities and humours of the game. 

[My friend interferes here to protest against me doing anything of the 
kind. At billiards, he tells me, you never “mark” for yourself, but 
leave it to the marker. I forgot to ask him if you are at liberty to 
**re-mark” on your own account ; it is only re-asonable you should be. ] 

I am not a billiard player of note, Sir, as I have said, though I have 
for many years been aware (and have tried to teach my domestics) of 
the truth of the saying, **‘ Who breaks, pays.” 

‘‘ There!” exclaimed my companion, as we took our seats overlooking 
the verdant field where so many champions have plucked ‘‘green baize 
to bind about their victorious brows. ‘‘ There! Roberts has just given 
his first miss.” ‘* Has he?” I returned, standing up to see the presenta- 
tion, ** Well, what has he given the young lady?” But loud and 








angry cries of ‘*Sit down in front!” and ‘‘Shut up!” caused me to 
instantly relapse into silence and my seat. 

I was still puzzling out the reason of Mr. Roberts making his dona- 
tion in public, when the intimation that Collins “had just made a 
cannon,” followed by affirmative cries of “‘ Played, indeed!” induced 
me to whisper the query to my friend, ‘* Then they play billiards with 
cannon-balls, eh?” But before I could receive an answer, I was further 
puzzled at hearing that Roberts, who appeared to me to be scoring as 
fast as ever he could, “‘ was putting on a break,” 

‘* A continuous break, of course?” I asked, ‘‘ Yes, yes,” ejaculated 
my companion. ‘‘It’s the break of the evening, if I’m not mistaken,” 

Now, Id heard of daybreak, though I'd never seen it ; but ‘‘ evening- 
break” seemed such a novelty that I determined to write to the Meteoro- 
logical Society about it. 

Strange to say, the more Mr. Roberts ** put on the break,” the faster 
he went; so the billiard break must be so called on the /ucus a non 
principle. The longer I stayed, Sir, the more puzzled did I become. 

Thus, a player is allowed to “ baulk” his opponent as much as ever 
he can. Fancy a runner ‘‘ baulking” his rival, though, or a bowler, or 
an oarsman ! 

Again, this is about the only game where you need not mind your 
p’s and q’s; or, at any rate, there is no reason to mind your ‘‘ cues,” for 
the marker most attentively looks after them for you. 

Another billiard paradox is, that whenever a player called for ‘‘a 
rest,” he at once essayed to make a more than usually difficult stroke, 
instead of sitting down and taking his ‘rest ” like a sensible man. 

Again, professional ‘‘billiardists” are not at all the ** cue”-rious lot 
you would expect to see. My friend goes so far as to say they are noted 
for their “‘ good form” many of them, but this is going rather too far. 

I have no notion how the tournament ended, but have, at any rate, the 
satisfaction that I have seen some really “‘ immense” cannons, as well 
as a selection of the game’s “‘ big guns.” It’s no wonder the affair 
** went off” so well, is it? 
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KILLING. 


Sporting Doctor ( facetiously).—‘*‘ DIDN’T SEE ANYTHING OF YOU THE LATTER PART OF OUR RUN ON TUESDAY, MR. BROWN. 


FAST THING! DipNn'T KILL, THOUGH. RAN HIM TO GROUND.” 
Brown.—‘‘ Au! ONLY CARRIED OUT THE SECOND HALF OF YOUR USUAL PROGRAMME, DocTor.” 


























A Genuine Offer. 


Tue hull of the brig Providence, which ran ashore near the South 
Foreland, has been sold by auction for four and sixpence. _ 

This is cheap. We will take the entire British mercantile navy at 
similar prices—or, stay a bit: it isn’t worth while to wreck them: we 
will say another eighteenpence on each if sent in in seaworthy condi- 
tion, carriage paid, Cargoes can be left inside. Address FUN Office, 
153 Fleet Street. And we'll tell you what: when ze are in possession 
of the mercantile navy, and it becomes ovr business, we will introduce 
a startling innovation, a thing unheard of—namely, some kind of pro- 
tection for it in case of war. 

Our action may be considered peculiar—nay, verging on the insane— 
but we will take care that that ‘‘fast Russian armed cruiser,” designed 
to ** hover about the trade-routes and sink every British merchant vessel 
she catches sight of,” shall find it rather warm work, and wish she could 
sail twice as fast. 

So, while we ’re about it, just let °em lay down a couple of dozen fast- 
armed cruisers (only more so than the Sadiaka) at, say, ten shillings 
apiece ; and we'll pay on delivery. We don’t think we'll take the 
present British Navy; no, it’s hardly up to the style of thing we require. 
There are one or two ships we don’t mind saying half a crown for. 





The Millennium, by George! 


Hoorau ! and hooray! and bravo! and hooroar ! 
There ’s nobody needn’t be poor any more! 

The land ’s to be taken an’ give to the State, 

An’ the rent ’s to perwide us our livingses, mate. 

It’s a beautiful thing, and you needn’t pooh-pooh it, 
For Mr. H. George is a-going to do it. 


A hundred a year for our widows (’t ain’t bad) ! 
A dowry for every daughter, my lad! 

Each orphan took care of, and, pain to assuage, 
Perwision perwided for all our old age. 

So let us make haste and, in every quarter, 

Be old, or an orphan, or widow, or daughter. 


Do more than earn bread we ’ve no need for to try, 

We needn’t get scrapin’ an’ ‘‘ putting it by ;” 

Our widows and children perwided with pelf, 

We needn’t work more than for bread for ourself, 

But who ’ll make the bread Mr. George don’t explain us— 
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Alvernon (aghast).—*' JUST FANCY ! 
Second Young Lady.—‘* Au ! 
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A READY REPLY. 


Mr. De Browne.—‘*‘ MAY WE ASK IN WHAT DIRECTION YOU LADIES ARE GOING?” 

First Young Lady-—‘‘ WE ARE GOING TO LOOK AT SOME POOR PEOPLE’s DWELLINGS NEAR HERE.” 
OH ! I COULDN’T MANAGE ‘SLUMMING.’ 
‘SLUM ’-BERING IS EVIDENTLY MORE IN YOUR LINE, THEN.” 


I SHOULDN’T BE WIDE AWAKE ENOUGH, YOU KNOW,” 








THE BLUNDERBERRYS AT BREAKFAST. 


‘©On, Solomon!” cried Mrs, Blunderberry, with a sob, ‘‘ I do wish 


you would manage to get home from the City in good time.” 


‘*Good time!” repeated her lord, pushing away his plate, with the 
bacon untasted, and pressing his hands to his forehead, where the pain 
was. ‘Do you think a City man goes by clockwork? Do you fancy 
that a Blunderberry is only a couple of cog-wheels, a spring, and a lever? 
Got a notion business is done by turning a handle and litting a crank ? 
I tell you what it is, Mrs. B., with your ideas of the manner in which 
the commercial integrity of the British Isles is maintained, you only 
want to be planted in a dirty office up a dingy court, with two old quill 
ens and a crooked ruler, to be worth ten thousand a year.” 

‘¢ Well, but—Solomon,” said his better half, musingly, as she sprinkled 
salt over the jam; ‘‘ but haven't you got to know about the things that 
go up and down—the shares and things, I mean?” 

‘‘Oh! what a wife I -have!”” exclaimed Mr. Blunderberry, ‘* What 
a woman for intricate calculation! What a brain for figures! Yes, 
ma’am, you ‘ve only got to understand the noble pastime of see-saw,— 
here we go up, up, up; here we go down, down, down, Oh, my head!” 
And Mr. Blunderberry groaned, and made a face at the coffee-pot. 
‘‘Poor Solomon! What can I do for you?” said his wife, fluttering 
round to his side with the jam-pot. 

‘‘ Leave me alone, d’ ye hear? Just leave me alone. Do you think 
a man with his head in a whirl with figures and calculations—and other 
things—wants a woman pirouetting round him the next morning? Do 
you think it’s a wife’s duty to turn herself into a teetotum? Got an idea 
that Blunderberry’s better half ought to twirl like a Catherine-wheel ?” 
‘** You shouldn’t work so hard, dear,”’ cooed his sympathizing spouse. 
‘* It was shocking the state you came home in last night.” 

‘*Eh!!” cried her husband. 
you, Mrs. B., in order that you might make insulting personal remarks 
about your marital superior? Do you think anything short of a rock- 





‘*What?? Do you suppose I married | 
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that I was detained in the City on business? I repeat, on dusiness, 
Mrs. Blunderberry !” 

**Then I suppose if you’re so busy, you want to get to the office 
early this morning, Solomon?” said his wife. ‘' And there goes your 
omnibus,” 

Let it go!” cried her husband, defiantly. ‘‘Do you think the 
giant intellect of a Blunderberry is to be shackled by a licensed to carry 
twelve inside and ten out? Do you think the mind of your lord and 
master is to be fettered by threepence all the way ?—No, Mrs. Blunder- 
berry—no! Give me the telegraph forms, and I’ll send a message to 
say I shan’t be at the office till the afternoon. Britons never will be 
slaves, least of all a Blunderberry. Oh, my head! And after working 
till midnight, Mrs. B., I need repose—repose!” and Mr, Blunderberry 
flung himself on the sofa, 

“I'd better empty his great-coat pocket,” murmured the good lady 
softly. ‘‘ They seem rather bulgy.” And she turned out three cigars, a 
lobster-claw, and a theatre pass. 





— a 


Not Right in the Main. 


THE Herne Bay Water Company were on Saturday, 12th inst., fined 
five pounds and costs for failing to keep their water-mains charged. 
This is, we believe, the only instance on record of a water company 
failing to ‘‘ charge” sufficiently. According to the Dobbs decision and 
other cases, their plan is invariably to overcharge. 








Advertising Novelty. 


In consequence of the locality of the house not being generally known, 
the Novelty Theatre has placarded the hoardings with a small map of 
the immediate district of that theatre. ‘There ean be no doubt that this 


drill and a hundredweight of dynamite will force the fact into your mind | is a good “‘p/an” to get the people there. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


Too.r’s.—** As I was a-sayin’” last week, Mr. Law’s new piece at 


this house, in spite of some weakness and reminiscence, is very funny 
and clever, and Mr. Toole 


makes you die a-laughing 
with his comical ways and 
words, old and new. Mr. 
Ward is very pleasant in a 
sketchy character founded on 
a good notion; Mr. G. Shel- 
ton, as our old friend, ‘the 
bibulous and acquisitive 
brother of the scheming lady, 
gives a capital rendering of a 
bit of character, and;the half- 
dozen ladies named after the 
second and following days of 
the week (if there had been 
a son, he would, of course, 
have been christened Son- 
day), though most of them 
are quite subordinate charac- 
ters, have not a stick among them, and, besides being funny in them- 
selves, are the cause of much fun in others. When Mr. Ward is vacil- 
latingly doubtful which he wants to marry (it should be Weddings-day, 
I take it), and Mr. Toole tells him to ‘‘ name the day, and stick to it,” 
and when the latter gentleman expresses his disinclination towards one 
of the ladies because ‘‘ Friday’s such an unlucky day,”—my, how you 
laugh! Lots of ‘* wheezes”’ on these names will be worked up, no doubt, 
as time goes on: somebody will want to *‘ take a Monday out,” I should 
say, or enjoy a ‘‘ Saturday half-holiday,” and so on; each young lady 
might have as her favourite some paper, too, published on her own par- 
ticular day— Miss Tuesday enjoys her FUN, of course. Well, Rosher- 
ville may be 
**the place WA? coo, {if 
f Pantitna . tt 


to spend a J SN) Pome {SS 
happy day;” NB Kos ' La ol Wars ; | 
but Toole’s i«<# wr val , . Ji) LY 
is the spot r oa wr ane 
for those ] ‘\ or TM: i 
who wish to 
seeadelight- 
ful week, all <& 
the days in \ 
it are plea- jh) 
sant ones, rf 
there’s not WW 
a dull day, or _ . 
a thundery 7% “ a WLS 
day, oracold Tooie's.—Wrek WoMAN, WITH AN ALLEGORICAL SUGGESTION 
day, or even IN THE FORRGROUND. 

a fast day, 

among them ; all are bright, sparkling, sunshiny, exhilarating days, and 
will bring up the mercury of the spirits in a flash from the underside of 


Zero. 





Tooir's.—THe MESMERIST— (OBSERVE HER 
MESMER-EVES. 



























THe GLope.— Zhe Glass of Fashion (‘in spite of first night criticism 
and first night ‘omens’ ”’) having been withdrawn, its place has been taken 
by a new three-act piece by Mr. Pinero, which seems likely (if first 
night omens go for anything) to speedily make way for something 
else. It is the fashion (started by the remarkable resemblance of Mr. 
Pinero’s first big success, 7he Sguzre, to something else), whenever Mr. 
Pinero pre- 
sents a piece 
for public ap- 
proval, to im- 
mediately ex- 


sequently, 
nobody will 
be surprised 
to find Steer- 
forth and 
Little Em ly 
(more or less 
in disguise) in 
Low Water ; 
not even when, at the end, we find Steerforth turning into Eugene 
Wrayburn, and Little Em'ly into Lizzie Hexham. For my own part, 
I don’t so much object to meet them; I’d ten thousand times sooner 


il — : mm. 0): . claim, ‘‘Now, 

( let’s see 

yet where he got 

I it it from;’’ con- 
ne 





luk Grose.—Low Water anp HicuH Tien. 








find the essence of a novelist’s character embodied in a strong play than 
a feeble dramatization of a novel (and dramatizations of novels are 
generally more or less feeble). ‘‘ The pity of it” is, though, in this case 
that Mr. Pinero has wilfully played fast and loose with his characters ; 
his play is a wild nightmare of misapplied cleverness, and it cuts one to 
the heart to find brilliant wit, true pathos, and tender poetry robbed of 
their effect by a most extraordinary misconception of human nature. 
Given all this, however, the behaviour of a certain portion of the audi- 
ence is hard to explain. Surely 
they cannot think a dramatic 
author deliberately fails to 

lease them; on no other 
oadionis can the cruel at- 
tempt to call him on solely to 
wound his already sufficiently 
chagrined feelings be ex- 
plained. Hiss his play, by all 
means, if it is a bad one, but 
temper justice with mercy, 
and stop there. 


The piece had the advan- 
tage of a very reasonably good 
cast—in individual cases, one f 
of marked excellence. No- Oprra Comigugt.—LottTa as ‘THe Mar- 
thing, for instance, could be = cu1onEss"—a NICE PART TO AL-LoTTa! 
better than Mr. Carton’s ren- 
dering of the cool cynical Q.C. The part is not, truly, of a difficult 
class; but it presents pitfalls, nevertheless, of exaggeration and so on, 
which Mr. Carton was very dexterous in avoiding. Mr. C. Cartwright, 
too, is an excellent delineator of a ‘‘ wicked young man,” natural in 
style, and showing a healthy avoidance of over-colour, although with a 
tendency to drop into too low a tone of voice at times. Mr, J. L. 
Young’s old Linklater was full of observation and character. Mr. 
Hamilton Bell is just cut out by nature (and isn’t likely to be cut out by 
any one else) for the boyish Josey. Mr. Gardener’s Skilliter, though 
but a small part, was very soundly and truthfully played ; and Messrs, 
Chevalier, Smily, and Squire were capital in small parts. Mr. J. L. 
Shine’s Dicky Smallpage was a dapper little performance, invested with 
a tinge of humour and a tinge of seriousness in the proper places, The 
ladies scarcely showed up so well. Miss Daly had nothing to do; Miss 
Compton has scarcely yet conquered a certain hardness which has 
hitherto characterized her style, and which seems most pronounced in 
her dealing with pathos—it is becoming subdued, however, I think— 
and her diction is admirable : a very difficult little speech, in its way— 
her description of the disposition of the supper-table—was given with 
skilful emphasis, and the performance was otherwise of excellence. Some 
defects in the character of Rosamond prevented the full appreciation of 
the very winning and sympathic rendering of it by Miss Abington. 








OPERA COMIQUE.—I went to see Lotta as Nell and the Marchioness 
on the second night. The stalwart policemen who held guard on the 
previous evening had gone home, so I groaned, and hissed, and cat- 
called, and said, ‘‘ How’s your deceased wife’s sister?” and sang ‘* We 
won’t go home till morning,” and po- 
litely remarked ‘‘ Good evening ” when 
Nell died, and never a soul to say me 
nay. If ‘‘ first-nighters” really want 
to enjoy themselves thoroughly, let 
them take my advice and become 
** second-nighters !” 


It is related of the late Charles 
Dickens that, witnessing on one occa- 
sion an unauthorized adaptation of one 
of his novels, he very early in its career 
cowered to the floor of his box, covering 
his ears, and groaning, and imploring 
his friend to tell him when it was ‘‘all” 
over, being presumably the heartless mur- 
des of his innocent creation, Themore THE Ay ga Nal HERE WE ARE 
than usually disjointed production in @@A!- yg Seale 
which Miss Lotta now disports herself pg came Midis bias 
reminds one forcibly of this anecdote 
—**Oh, Mr. Dickens, what wou/d your pa say?” Why Old Curiosity 
Shop at all, any way? Why doesn’t Miss Lotta go on and do her little 
hornpipe, eccentric kicks, drapery high-hitches, and comic songs, and 
never “‘give it a name” at all? or why doesn’t she get a play with a 
character called Miss Lotta in it, and play it? She’d do it well. She’s 
clever—exceedingly clever—quaint, exhilarating, and a decided artist— 
in her way ; but she discounts those attributes heavily when she appears 
in characters utterly foreign to her style, 


All about Minnie Palmer next week, 
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“Polymorphe.” 


THANKS, Saint Louis, for that thing 
Of mad dreams—a new idea: 
To benevolently bring 
Ailing Thespis to Hygeia ; 
To relieve her from the throes 
Caused by comic song concoctors, 
And allow her find repose 
In the ditties of the doctors. 


When the Muse was poor and gay, 
Beggars’ Operas elated ; 

Humour needs to be to-day 
Like a tumour, operated. 

When the burlesque rhymelets halt, 
And the Scala scrannel screeches, 

And all Art wants blood and salt, 
Let ’s rely wpon the leeches, 


Their prescriptions, with their frills, 
Shall combine to cure, console us ; 
Pizzicato we'll take pills, 
With a ballad gulp a bolus. 
Thumb on pulse and thumb on string 
Of their viols, they will lead us: 
If we don’t like what they sing, 
Why, despite No fees, they ’ll bleed us! 


They will drive a big drum daft 
To arouse an opiumed-doser ; 
They ‘ll compose a sleeping draught 
To help some bear the composer. 
And, albeit as a saint, 
For his screed’s sake he may grieve, he 
Will ordain when people faint, 
There ’s enough recittativt. 


Ah, what scores of healing art ! 
Icicle or salamander, 
As the Diva treats your heart, 
Or the tenors raise your dander. 
Scores to drown or draw out, 
Scores for wizened and for weighty ; 
Half-scores for the thin, the stout 
Made by four scores to reach eighty. 


But the doctor who beats time, 
For a time—too oft rehearses ; 
And a mute’s his foremost mime, 
Though he may need singing nurses. 
Let him have the science pure 
Of a Handel and a Harley, 
He may win an overture, 
But he’s sure of the fade. 


‘*The hospital, of which one hall is to be transformed into a theatre, | 
is that of St. Louis in the Rue Bichat, and the opera, of which the first | 
and only performance will be given at ten o'clock this evening, is called | 
‘ Polymorphe.’ 

“The words are written, and the music arranged, by medical men; | 
the conductor of the orchestra is a medical man, and the members of the | 
orchestra and the actors are either doctors or medical students.” 
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MAKING AN IMPRESSION. 


She (softly) —“* I SHALL NEVER FORGET THIS NIGHT—AND THIS BALL.” 

He (tenderly). —TELL ME—WHY ?”’ She.—** AND THAT LAST WALTZ! 

He.—“* YOU DELIGHT ME!” She.—** AND you!” 

He.—“* You ENTRANCE ME! THEN I HAVE IMPRESSED You ?” 

She (more softly than ever).—‘* YES! YoOu’VE ABOUT SMASHED Two 
OF MY Togs!” 


’ 


Honesty Rewarded. 


THE other day an English labourer found a lost post-bag, and he was rewarded 
with five shillings. The parsimony which is apparent has been-made much of by 
certain Radical organs; but afterall, when one comes to look at it, was the reward 
an out-of-the-way one? The letters were the property of the Crown, and the finder 
was naturally rewarded by the crown. 











‘‘ Mr. Barnum’s white elephant arrived January 16th."—Vide Daily Press. 



































OUR WHITE ELEPHANT. 
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HARDLY AS WHITE AS IT MIGHT BE. BUT STILL UNDER CONTROL. 
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AN ELEMENT OF DISRUPTION. 
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Tue fact is, this system of pecuniary incentive to recruiting, which is being extended far and wide among the various classes of our social system, bids fair to 
undermine the very foundations of social life. Before long, when Brown and Jones meet, they will simultaneously button each other and begin: “ By the way, have 
you considered the advantages of joining the arm——?” And ever after they will avoid one another like a plague. 
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We tell y Sas Se oa ee . r , ie : 
ey solemn ¥ it 1s extending to all classes ‘ ou will be unexpectedly And after dinner his Grace will most condescendingly draw his chair close to yours 
4 DY an invitation to dinner trom the duke down the street ; and begin: ‘‘ Let me lay before you a few of the advantages of a martial potion . 

< ages Me z © 2er—— 


And if he proselytises you, his Grace will get—say a fiver—from the Authorities. 
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“DUAL CUNTROL;” OR, THE EGYPTIAN INFANT. 


Mrs. Bull—*MUCH OBLIGED, MY DEAR MADAM, BUT I FANCY I CAN MANAGE MY BABY MYSELF.” 
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AN EGYPTIAN NURSERY-RHYME. 
(See Cartoon.) 


DANCE a baby-diddy ; 

What shall nanny do widdy? 
Shell stop its cries, 
And wipe its eyes, 

And make it look neat and tiddy. 


Precious as a guinea, 

Shell find it a nice clean pinny, 
And wash its face, 
And say its grace, 

And give it some pap for dinny. 


She’ll let no old fogey 
Or horrible ugly bogey 
Walk in at night, 
To give a fright 
To her beautiful roguey-poguey. 


What if Nursey Francey 

Is tumming along by chancey, 
And wants to swing 
Ze ickle sing, 

And give it a nicey dancey? 


If she does, its nanny 
Will tell her at once she canny; 
Ze pet says, “ No, 
Don't want to go;” 
So please, Missy France, you shanny 
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WARBLES OF THE WEEK. THE INVULNERABLE ONE. 


SET TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES, FORTUNE had a bad time of it with Atm. It so happened that sh 
New Serigs, No. 4. ArR—‘‘ Don’t you believe it.” was in a particularly bad temper when she caught sight of him, and so 
IIATEVER you're she at once made a dead set at him with a determination to keep it up 
told by a female for good, Now, at the moment of her catching sight of him he was 
or male, very nicely dressed, and looked comfortable and prosperous ; there 
Don’t you believe | Were no holes in his shoes, and his hat was nicely brushed the right 
it, don’t you be- | WY: and not an atom of oil or ink on it either, ‘‘ We ‘ll just change 
lieve it all this finery,’’ she murmured—and even as she spoke he went into his 
(Unless you have lodgings. And when the gloomy shades of evening had fallen, he 
yeason to credit | emerged again—but, oh, how changed! There were patches on his 
the tale), boots now, and ink and oil on his hat; there was a desolate glimmer 
Don’t you believe along the seams of his coat, and the chink of pocketsful of loose coppers 
it, dear boys. —the unfailing accompaniment of the movements of the wealthy—was 
If a party informs wanting. Ha! ha! this is better!” murmured spiteful Fortune, as 
you, pretending her victim slouched along in the darkness with a small bundle under 
to know, ; his arm, and entered the nearest pawnbroker’s, Loe 
That Australian _ But the queer thing about it was that the sad change in circumstances 
females increas- | “!d not appear to depress the victim in the least ; on the contrary, there 
ingly grow— was a deep and self-satisfied twinkle in his eye. 
(Unless you have Eh: Doesn't mind it, eh? Not ‘down’ enough yet ? We must 
reasons for | Pile it ona bit more,” she said, And as she spoke the victim took ott 
thinking that’s his miserable coat and boots, left them with the pawnbroker, and made 
so), sr Ne toward - an Anonag? ne of he gree yo ew veges 
ot Ge en co *¢ l rec ‘oO , re see how he OySs rding w 
Gb Don’t you believe Pat Me aortic une, ‘* we ee how he enjoys herding with 














it, dear boys. iin : . 

i ‘ ; 7“ But, strange to say, the victim continued obviously contented. ‘‘ Very 
li I say, a bard, Water Co.s ao die hard, good,” said Fortune, ‘‘we’ll go a step further.” And at these words 
And their impudent shiftiness cloys— the unfortunate man plunged desperately into a baker’s, stole a loaf, 
(¢ eee a clue to its being quite true) was marched off to the magistrate, and sentenced to three weeks with 
Don't you believe it, dear boys. hard labour. And Fortune attended daily at the prison to deride her 


victim ; but there was growing into her mind a sad impression that she 
was being played with in some queer way, for—there could no longer 
be any doubt about it—the victim liked it. 

**Tt’s foo spitefully provoking,” said Fortune; ‘‘I declare I won't be 
laughed at so, I won’t! We'll see how he enjoys mud-plunging.” 

And, sure enough, as soon as the victim had served his bit, out he 
came, painted his nose starvation blue, and proceeded slowly along the 
gutter, dismally whining ‘‘ Tidings of comfort and joy.” But every 
now and then the victim was obliged to retire to some sequestered corner 
to hide the satisfied twinkle of his eye. 

Yes, he was enjoying himself—it was foo much. In vain Fortune 
conducted him to horrible East-end lodging-houses and dark arches, and 
made him pass nights there ; sent him off for long terms of penal servi- 
tude; starved him; kicked him through the medium of beadles and 


If over a statement you happen to come— 
Don’t you believe it, don’t you believe it— 

Of the pow'rs and demands of humanity's ‘‘ tum,” 
Don’t you believe it, dear boys. 

And don’t you believe that its cravings you ‘ll dam 

(Unless you are certain) by acres of jam ; 

If it isn’t a *‘ story,” it’s clearly a ‘cram ”’— 
Don't you believe it, dear boys. 

If St. Andrews they say has elected Lord Reay, 
And a Liverpool failure made noise 

(Unless you've a clue to tts being quite true), 
Don't you believe it, dear boys. 


If a party comes up and politely opines 








. oe Mey “agpen Se t. 

et eo ee ce Ot ah fines, policemen ; refused him parochial relief—he SMILED !—he LIKED 

Don’t you believe it, dear boys. it! Ife absolutely revelled in the conversation of the lowest of the low 
You ’ll see it with confidence stated by some and the squalidest of the squalid ; a night on the staircase of a horrible é 
That Barnum’s white elephant 's certainly come; lodging-house filled him with the liveliest satisfaction ; he hugged him. t 
sut (Jarringe you're sure that it isn’t a “* hum”) self when the police moved him on, and could hardly contain his joy f 
Don’t you believe it, dear boys. when they ran him in; and the way he beamed upon the treadmill, ; 
I’ve heard (through the trade) there's a Canton blockade, winked at his oakum and his crank, gloated over his workhouse skilly, ; 
stroked and arranged his rags—it vea//y was —there—— ! f 


And that Egypt no longer enjoys 
Kartoum 3 but (z/ you are not sure that it’s true) 


Don’t you believe it, dear boys. 


They say Wilson Barrett a »atinée stood: 
1Jon’t you believe it, don’t you believe it 

(Unless you're quite sure that he has been so good), 
Dont you believe it, dear boys. 

A Princess they have at the Royal—no less, 

And some one or other, I artfully guess, 

Will get up and call her the ‘* Royal” Princess— 
Don't you believe it, dear boys ? 

In the Mansion House Hall they ’d a juvenile ball ; y, 
The ‘‘ Dust-box Decree ’’ France enjoys— 

(Ciless you've a clue for believing it truej— 
Don't you believe it, dear boys. 
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‘*What a nasty, wicked, aggravating, horrid wretch you are!” 


screamed Fortune, appearing to him. ‘‘Can’t I do anything that will 
make you miserable ?” 
**T really do not see any plan open to you, ma’am,’ 


victim. 
**You unreasonable, inhuman thing!” said Fortune. ‘* Here have 


Something to Resolve. 

DEAR us, how oddly things happen sometimes! There was a man 
taken up the other day for popping around the street with a revolver : 
it was Kichard Sheridan, and he said he was shooting ata star! Only 
fancy, to begin with, a party with that theatrically-flavoured name shoot- 
ing at a ‘‘star”! But that isn’t all. What name do you think the a 
policeman who arrested this ‘* popping” gentleman bore? Why, James | I been trying all I know to cast you down, and—I could positively 
‘*Pop ham, to be sure! And where do you think he arrested him? | cry. Why, everybody but you dreads squalor, and misery, and——” 
Dear! dear! Why, in ** Pop” lar, of all places! But even that isn’t ‘*(uite so, madam,” said the victim; ‘‘ but, you see, Iam a News- 
all, One of the bullets crashed through a gentleman’s bed-room window, | PAPER COMMISSIONER.” Pe 
wedded itself in the wall; and—oh, my !—where do ** Why—w/y didn’t you say so at first?” screamed Fortune, And 

she went into hysterics. 


, 


replied the 





and (naturally) en 
you think that gentleman lived? You'll never guess. Why, if it wasn’t 
in Gun Lane! There! What a lot of funny jokes some people would 
make about this incident ! 





WIT should be thought about, humour laughed at. 
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very Orphan shall be provided with a Dower Every Man 
and a Dress -Improver at the expense of the for Life, and a Copy 
State. ‘* Progress and Poverty. 





hall have a Masher Collar, 
of Mr. George’ 


THE HENRY-GEORGE MILLENNIUM; OR, THE LAND FOR THE PEOPLE. 
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an Income 


Every Widow shall have £100 a year! In view ot 
immortal work, 


the anticipated increase of mortality among husbands, 
every husband shall protect himself as he can. 











QUITE THE EXCEPTION. 


AN extraordinary incident happened the other day in the case of a 
gentleman resident in one of the suburbs of London, Having left his 
i city office at the customary hour 

about five p.m.—he proceeded 
in complete safety by train to the 
suburban station about a mile from 
his residence. There he alighted, 
and proceeded on foot to his villa, 
arriving, entirely uninjured, in time 
for dinner. 

He positively states that, al- 
though the road he took was only 
lighted by the ordinary street 
lamps, assisted by an unbroken 
line of shops, and although he only 
encountered about one person to 
every two steps, he was not mo- 
lested in any way, nor left for dead 
at any single point of the route. 
On his arrival at home, both his 
wife and the other members of his 
family carefully examined his head, 
but failed to find any marks of 
flint-stones or bludgeons, while his 
watch, purse, and pin were safely 
in their respective positions. We 
need hardly add that his arrival 
caused the utmost surprise and joy 
to his family, although he had no 
little difficulty at first in persuading 
them that he really was himself, 
The aftair has occasioned much rejoicing in his road. 





A surprising teat, which speaks well or the courage of the sex, was 
performed lately by a lady resident in the neighbourhood of Clapham, 
Having paid a visit to a friend next door, and prolonged her stay toa 
hazardously late hour—about 4.30 p.m.—she suddenly realized, with 
much consternation, the necessity for her return home. As it was 
already getting dusk, the perilous nature of the enterprise may be easily 
imagined, while we need hardly say that the seven gentlemen who 
happened to be in the house at the time were unwilling to face the 
extreme risk to themselves which would arise from any attempt to escort 
her home. After several vain endeavours to lift her over the garden 
wall, squeeze her through a hole in the palings, and introduce her into 
her home by way of the chimneys, the lady—a woman of great deter- 
mination—decided to attempt the journey to next door by way of the 
public street. She was accordingly escorted as far as the hall-door by 
the gentlemen, and then made a dash down the Steps, through the gate, 
and headed in the direction of next door, the seven gentlemen holding 
the door ajar on the chain to watch her progress. The journey teemed 
with the most exciting incidents, nine distinct attempts being made to 











rob and injure her; but, strange to say, she arrived at her destination 
with but trifling injuries. It is believed that there are dangerous 
characters hanging about the neighbourhood, 

Messrs. Jones, Brown, Robinson, Smith, and friends have succeeded 
in forcing their way home from the —— Theatre in the Strand to the 
nearer end of Pall Mall. Scouts having been thrown out ten paces in 
advance, the main body, armed with sword-sticks and knuckledusters, 
advanced in close order down the centre of the roadway, and experienced 
some severe fighting at various points. They, however, arrived at their 
destination—the Desperadoes’ Club—with the loss of a few watches, and 
some more or less severe contusions. 





Peerage Protection. 

‘‘The Lord Mayor, speaking the other day of the Bill for the Abolition of the City 
Guilds, said he had confidence in the wisdom and patriotism of the House of Lords, 
that they would make short work of the Bill that might be introduced. ‘The City of 
London would appeal to the House of Lords to,” &c., &c. 

‘OQ GuILps!” said Fowler, ‘‘calm your woes, 
Fear not the Corporation’s foes ; 

The value of their threatened Bill 

We quickly shall reduce to 272/: 

For when the Commons dare bring in 

This measure that is fraught with sin, 

Let them for utter rout prepare— 

We ’ll ask the Lords to help us—There ! ” 


It is as though some urchin, caught 

In doing what he ‘‘ didn’t ought,” 
Exclaimed, ‘‘ You see, I'll fetch (boohoo!) 
My great big brother out to you!” 

So doubtless Firth and all his set 

Will tremble at this ‘* bogey ” threat ; 
Perhaps they ’ll shrink and cry ‘‘Oh, don’t ! 
Oh, spare us!” or—perhaps they won't. 





“Cave!” 

A WEEKLY journal says, ‘‘ The margin left to the Government, it the 
Tory party votes together and is joined by the Parnellites, is not very 
large—certainly not more than thirty—and there may well be fifteen or 
sixteen Members ready to form a ‘cave.’” From this it would infer 
that some people expect the Government to ‘‘ cave in.” 





Octavius Ebenezer Potts. 
HIZ FILOSOPHY,—ADVISE, 

In sivility thair iz a happy medyum. _ Sivility, karried to the extream, 
iz tew be abjured ; but, on the uther hand, insivility it iz unessesery tew 
diskowntenense, Thare air a serten number ov peeple who ken never 
sai ‘* No” withowt ‘‘ Konfownd yer.” 

It iz az well to rekerrlekt that we must awl ov us maik konsesshuns 
at times. IJf we wair awl to hev our wais, it wood never rane, 
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A Carol of Colours. | 


A CAROL of colours I fain would sing, 
Of hues now in vogue for ladies’ dress ; 

Of tints adopted in Fashion’s ‘‘ Ring ” 
(A mysterious circle, I must confess). 

Bold is the bard who would dare to rhyme 
On ladies’ apparel—all flounce and frill— 

For the feminine garb of the present time | 
Most men with dismay and with awe would fill; 

But I'll try to describe, with a reverent air, 
The last new colours for ladies’ wear, 


These divers colours of mystic shade 
Have titles at which you will be appalled: 

There is ‘‘ rotten orange” and ‘‘ currant decayed,” 
And ‘‘ unripe gooseberry ”’ one is called ; 

‘¢ Terra-cotta,” *‘ crushed strawberry, and ‘‘ brick red ” 
(Most mortar-fying this last, I wot), 

** Ciel” blue—which is ‘‘ heavenly,” so ’t is said— 
And *‘ wine colour” also, and pray wi(ne) not? 

‘* Nile green” is a hue, too, that mention claims 
(One would think ’t were but suites to se-nile dames), 


Then there’s ** bullock’s blood” (ugh! we have ne’er beef-fore 
A name so horrible chanced to see); 
A dress of this colour need have no gore,— 
It has gore enough, as you'll all agree ; 
And ‘‘elephant’s breath” is in vogue just now, 
And Cheveux de la Reine (which is damp, I guess), 
And ‘‘ dogs’ ears,” a colour which, you ’ll allow, 
Has been hitherto found more in books than dress; 
And ‘* Café-au-/ait” is a tint of the day 
I must not forget in my little lay. 


There’s *‘ maize ”’—that a-maize-s (excuse the joke !) 
And another that surely would *‘ fog” a few, 
Named Fumdée de Londres, or ‘‘ London smoke,” 
While scarce a meat colour is ‘* butcher’s blue.” 
We shall doubtless have other strange tints ere long, 
Such as ‘‘half-boiled carrot,” ‘‘ potato steam,” 
“*Red herring,” *‘ mashed turnip,” or ‘cabbage gone wrong,” | 
Or ‘* mouldy cheese,” or ‘‘curded cream,” — | 
But, there! I’ve perhaps had enough to say, 
Though you ’ll own this is rather a ‘* hues ”-ful lay! | 
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Swell,—** CHOP AND POTATOES, PLEASE,” 
Waittress,—** *MASHED,’ SIR?” 








A STRONG POSITION. 


‘* DAVID BRACE, nine years of age, in answer to the coroner, said if 
he told a lie he would be punished by the policeman, 

** William Lambert, a lad, believed that if he told a lie he would be 
punished by Mr. Jones, the schoolmaster. 

‘©THE CORONER. And who else? WITNEss. My father, 

‘CORONER. No one besides? &c., &c.”—Newshaper. 





In view of the system of catechism by coroners and magistrates, we 
beg to append a few handy and correct answers to be learned by heart 
by British youth 
of **tender age” 
all over the 
country,in readi- 
iness for pro- 
duction at the 
courts. Our 
youngsters may 
rely upon the 
trustworthiness 
and strict adhe- 
sion to fact in 
these answers, 
which will be 
found most use- 
ful in showing at 
a glance that the 
young gentlemen are ‘‘ fly” to the strength of their position, and not to 
be terrified out of their rights. 

MAGISTRATE (07 CORONER). Do you know the nature of an oath ? 

Boy. Yus. We uses ’em all day long down our alley. Some calls 
‘em *‘ foul language.” You can shout it out all day long, in the streets 
or wherever you likes; and the law’l] wink at it, and dig yerin the ribs, 

MAGISTRATE. Do you know what a lie is? 

Boy. Reether, Tells lots on ’em, 

MAGISTRATE, What will be done to you it you tell a lie? 

Boy. Nuffin. You'll tell mother to give me a wollopin’; an’ then 

















she’ll hike’me ’ome and try it on; and I shall give ’er a black eye with 
a stone or a saucepan, or p’r’aps fracter ’er skull. 

MAGISTRATE. What will be done to you then? 

Boy. I shall be hauled up ’ere agin, and you ll reprimand me and 
fine me two-an’-six, and it ‘ll come orf father’s beer on Saturday ; an’ 
then ’ee’ll box my ears, and get hauled orf to gaol for a month for 
brutally ill-treatin’ of me; and then I shall be on my own ’ook, an’ git 
up to all manner o’ larks—such as blindin’ people with lime. 

MAGISTRATE. And what punishment will follow upon that ? 

Boy. Seven days’ imprisonment ; but I shall git let orf, ’cos I’ve such 
a good character. 

MAGISTRATE. And how will you be punished if you torture a cat or 





do ? 
30Y.¢Sixpence fine, out o’ mother’s savins, 
MAGISTRATE, And if you stick a knife into somebod——? 
Boy. Ninepence fine, out o’ mother’s savins, 
MAGISTRATE, And if you succeed in wrecking a railway tra——? 


30Y. Shillin’ fine, out o’ mother’s savins, 

MAGISTRATE. Under what circumstances will you be punished with 
greater severity than you have yet described ? 

Boy. Not hunder no kind on’em., The ’Ome Sectary ’ud make it 
pritty ’ot for ennybody as tried it hon, 

MAGISTRATE. Do you know the meaning of the term ‘‘ tender age”? 

Loy. Don’t I, jest? It’sa term yas pagan by mugs and softies—like 
you—to hindicate a cove as is old ernuf to murder an’ rob, but ain’t old 
ernuf to be punished for it. Old Bob Sliprey, our fence, he says I’m 
wuth two of yer growed-hups at lots o’ lays, an’ he aint sure he wouldn’t 
back me agin’ the lot for crackin’ a crib. 

MAGISTRATE. One more question. What punishment would follow 
upon your stealing a pennyworth of something without violence—say 
because you were hungry? 

Boy. Oh, that’s another affair. That’s a seris job, that is—dessay 
I’d git a month, an’ the birch rod, and three years’ reformertry, an’ ten 
years’ industriul school, and wot not, for shat, TZhat’s what you folks 
calls a “‘crime,” that is. I ain’t ser green as to steal without vierlunce 
—not me! =. * 








A CAMEL-TRAMWAY in Kussian Asia is spoken of. More hump-bug! 
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Wuy should not girls, as well as men, 
Enjoy athletics now and then? 

&‘ They shall,” kind Mr. FUN replies ; 
So off they go for exercise. 





NA \ 


Some fair ones ‘‘ ladies’ clubs” may choose, 
Sut Indian clubs these damsels use ; 

And belles (not ‘*dumb” ones) now regard 
Their beauteous ‘‘ biceps ” firm and hard. 


PHYSICAL FEMALE TRAINING. 


“‘ Mrs. Fenwick Miller recently stated that physical training was no less necessary for emales than mental.” 





Lo! first they revel in ** La Boxe,” 
And deal each other tidy ‘‘ knocks ;” 
To boxing they should surely cling— 
Most girls are partial to the ‘‘ ring.” 


And that health’s prizes may be won, 
These girls (like pleasing dramas) ‘ run,” 
And /ater has to now begin 

To take his spin-sters for a ‘‘ spin.” 
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And next are two young damsels, who 
The horizontal bar can ‘‘ do ;” 

To ‘‘ spoon” with bar-maids swells are prone, 
These **bar”-maids they ’d best leave alone, 








The grand result one may foresee— 
Our wives will large of stature be— 
Developing such width and height, 
That husbands will seem lost to sight. 








NEW LEAVES. 


‘* Zadkiel’s Almanac” (Cousins and Co.) is ‘up among the stars,” 
‘¢The Year Book of Photography” (Piper and Caster).—There is no 
information needful to photographers but may be found in this book. 
kera Almanac is full of information on theatres and theatricals, Many 
good tales are told by men of notable names, and some curious sketches 
drawn by stage artists. 

The Century and St, Nicho/as.—The beauty and interest of both the 
art and literature in these magazines can scarcely be surpassed, Their 
variety, too, is delightful, . . 
Macmillan's.—Amongst other attractive articles, ‘‘ The Literature of 
Introspection ” will be read with profit and pleasure. 

The Antijuary.—There is much in this magazine, both quaint and 
curious, that lovers of the antique will like. 

Household Words has always something to suit every sensible one in 
the household. 

‘© Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome,” by Lord Macaulay (Longmans, 
Green and Co.).—Thanks be to the publishers who lay us on such lays 
as Macau-lays. 


“The CLEAN Black Lead.” 
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Successive awards 
for Excellence of 

Quality and : 
Cleanliness in use. 


BLACKLEAD 


BEWARE of Worthless Imitations. 
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Weal-ly Now! 


A WEEKLY paper says, ‘‘ for weal or woe, the Session of 1884 will be 
a remarkable chapter in the history of the British Parliament.” Now 
is the time then, evidently, for all true patriots to say (or sing)— 
‘* Weal do our best for weal or woe. 
Shall we shrink back? We woe-n’t! Oh, no! 
Though Fortune’s wheel strange turns may show, 


We weal-d our power and ne’er say ‘ woe !’” 





IN a cod-fish, which seemed rather an odd fish, an entire set of false 
teeth was found the other day. From this it would appear that there are 
dentists even in the ‘‘ deep,” though whether the inhabitant of the briny 
came by these ‘‘ toosy-pegs ” dentally or acci-dentally, report sayeth not. 
Some would doubtless consider this story too-th-in; in any case, the fish 
found it so. 





“SARAH BARNUM,” according to a contemporary, ‘‘is selling like 
hot rolls in London.” In Paris the book certainly played a vé/e that 


was not a very well-bre(a)d one. 
cup, it proves the ad- 
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PURE!!! SOLUBLE!!! REFRESHING!!! 


P rs ¥. La it 1 rieet Street, E.C 











CAUTION, — If 
Cocoa thickens in the 
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TRUE BLUE. 





Benevolent Lady.—‘*1 AM GLAD TO SEE THAT YOU WEAR A BLUE RIBBON,” 
Crossing Sweeper.—‘* Yes, ’M; I GITS AS MUCH IN THE WAY O’ CHARITY FOR WEARIN’ ON IT AS BUYS MY DROP O’ BEER AN’ 


SUCHLIKE COMFOR’BLE.”’ 








THE BLUNDERBERRYS AT BREAKFAST. | _ ‘No, dear, of course not; but I suppose they will keep him safe in 
‘©T pon’r see what there is to complain of in this weather,” said Mrs. the Zoo; and, after all, he isn’t nearly as white as he’s painted, and his 


trunk——’ 


Blunderberry, as she dropped the piece of bread she was toasting intc oy , ; _ ‘ 
Gracious goodness, woman! are you going mad? Henry George in 


—_ the cinders. ‘‘I think it very pleasant.” ‘ ; 
om ‘*The weather will phat vi. to appear till further notice, by the kind the Zoo! Henry George painted white! Ilenry George’s trunk! What 
permission of the wife of Solomon Blunderberry, Esquire,” muttered her | * og ete wre about ? Niet ae FP 
. lord, helping himself to the biggest sausage. ‘‘In spite of celestial — yout the € 4 ant, dear, Weren tyour 
1 omens and newspaper criticisms, the weather has obtained anunqualified | “Great J umbo! cried Mr. 1. ; “you ‘rea marvellous zoological wonder, 
Ww success, and will be repeated daily during the season.” | youare! ¥ ou know everything worth knowing about four-legged beasts, 
‘‘There are primroses in flower in Devonshire, and strawberries | don't you? You want a cage to yourself in a menagerie ; you want a 
coming on in Cheshire, and trees budding, and ——” | yellow caravan with red wheels to take you round the country; with 
‘‘ And a shower of frogs in Ayrshire, and the sea serpent distinctly | half a dozen coloured pictures and a big drum you’d make such a show 
viewed off the Spanish coast,” interrupted Mr. Blunderberry. as was never seen in the length and breadth of this happy island.” } 
‘* No—really?” cried his good lady, pausing in picking the cinders “WW hich are you talking about now, dear? Mr. George?” i. 
off her toast, and upsetting the fire-irons in her eagerness. ** Then what **No re yelled Mr, Blunderberry, ‘‘I’m talking about a wife whose 1 
se I say is that something »zst be going to happen.” head is like a school resurrection pie with a very thick crust, and nothing pa 
re ‘“Not a doubt of it, madam; and if nature proposes working more | inside but scraps, and bones, and watery gravy. A wife? Great Croesus ! : 
ly miracles, I wish nature would take. you in hand and endow you with | —4 wife who, if she were only a widow, that man George, with his con- ri 
t. understanding.” founded generosity with what isn’t his, would pension at a hundred a | 
sh ‘But, Solomon, it is no laughing matter. First there were the red sun- | year out of the State purse.” . ; 
sets, and then there was the whiteelephant, and nowthereisthat Mr. Henry Is that what Mr. George says? Ob, whata nice man he must be! 
George, who wants to take everything from every one and give it to some- At all events, 4e understands the needs of our sex.” 
ce body else. Such convulsions of nature must have their significance.” ‘* Oh, that’s it!” cried the master of the house with growing eloquence. 
at ‘* Perhaps, Mrs. B., you will favour me with your views respecting | ‘* That’s the effect of this confounded American coming over here. You 
him,” said Mr. Blunderberry, busy with his egg, but speaking with a | want to be a widow; you’re longing to attend the funeral of your 
_ nasty emphasis which told of a coming explosion. Solomon ; you pine to finger that hundred a year. Well, Mrs. Blun- 


‘Well, dear, I haven’t viewed him yet, but he seems a wonderful | derberry, you just shan’t. Ill let you know who’s master of this house ; 
curiosity, though gentle and well-mannered, and of great consequence in | Ill explain to you who runs this establishment. As long as I live, Mrs. 
his own country ; but I suppose, like all of them, he can doa great deal | L., you shall never—mever touch that widow’s pension—if I die for it.” 
of mischief.” Then Mr. Blunderberry darted from the house, to catch the morning 
‘* Great deal of mischief! I should rather think he could. Why, if | conveyance to the City; while Mrs, Blunderberry looked after him sadly 
he were let loose to trample over the land, what would become of ws, | through her tears. : 


eh, Mrs. Blunderberry? Where should we be?” ** After all,” soliloquized the good lady, drying her eyes, ‘‘I expect 
‘‘What I say is that a monster like that ought not to be allowed to | Bhudda is better than George, and I shall go to see the elephant this 
go through the land spreading ruin and desolation.” very afternoon; there can’t be any mistake about Aim,” 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 
HE OPERA COMIQUE (con- 


tinued),—I was remarking last 
week, when I was most rudely 


space), that Miss Lotta heavily 
discounts her undoubted clever- 
ness and exhilarating quaintness 
by appearing in characters so ut- 
terly foreign to her style as Nell 








Curtosity Shop—characters, more- 


‘ 
ago conceived a settled ideal; the 
struggle in the mind to reconcile 
the real (as presented by Miss 
on Lotta) and the ideal (as conceived 





the author), **‘ worries” dread- 
fully, and prevents appreciation 
of what is good in both. Fancy 
| Little Nell with an American accent, and the Marchioness dancing a 
hornpipe and a can-can / 


SALLY O! 


E.—Tue Best 
THE PIECE. 


OveraA Comio 








The performance in itself is very funny—TI allude to the Marchioness 
part of it, of course: I dismiss the Little Nell side with contumely ; in 
fact, I don’t quite grasp what the notion or object of this double zs at all, 
unle it is to show how expeditiously a death scene caz be worked off 


| when you really set your mind to it. Miss Lotta has no mercy on her 
| good looks in her make-up, and she ’s just the dirty-faced, tattered-gar- 
mented, fl ppy capped figure one con- 

jures up in the mind’s eye: she dances 

that hornpipe with some quaint hu- 


hows a sense of comicality 
throughout. The other characters are 
| all more or less thrown into the back- 
ground ; but Mr. Wyatt, of the Gaiety, 
| shows some sterling acting qualities, as 
| well as his known dancing powers, as 
| Dick Swiveller; and Mr. RK. Pateman 
is rather powerful as the grim (Quilp; 
Miss Coleman is an_ unmistakable 
Sally Brass; Mr. C. Coote is out of 
place, but not bad; and Mr, Calhaem 


| 

| 

| 

ae 4 
mour, and 

} 

| 





| Is out of place, and—not good! The 
churchyard scene is very pretty. 
; weer + ag oe . Tue StrRanp.—DELIGHT Oo IU 
Tne STRAND.—Miss Minnie Palmer sue ie 4a Maca hag Ps : 
is back again. She showed some bash- NerarRious SCHEME. 


ful reluctance at the last moment, keep- 
ing the audience waiting some half-hour or more after the advertised 
time of commencement, and certain wild spirits expressed a desire for 
** Lotta” to fill the gap; but when the curtain went upat length all was 
forgiven, apparently. Miss Palmer has toned down her exaggerations 
and grimaces to some extent, and is so far improved, and to be com- 
mended for intelligent reception of criticism, but I doubt if anything 
would make a genuine actress of her—she hasn’t a “‘ha’porth” of the 
acting instinct in her composition. She is very merry, however, and an 
immense favourite: along run for 


her is—inevitable. A certain 
youthful joyousness in her style is 
taking; she has a rich mezzo- 





soprano voice, and doesn’t always 
sing incorrectly, and her dancing 
—her best point—is very skilful, 
exhibiting ease, grace, and finish, 
and reminding us of youthful days 
when quondam public favourites 
were wont to disport themselves 
upon this very stage with these 
very selfsame ‘‘flaps,” and 
**rocks,” and ‘high cuts,” and 
all the rest of it. And where are 
those favourites now ?—all gone 
into tragedy, or high comedy, or a 
higher place still, and here comes 
this light-hearted and light-heeled 
transatlantic maiden, to remind 
us what they once were, and what 
they are no more, and we feel sad 
and sorry, and look around for some one to plant foradrink. Our artist 
is perfectly mad about her; actually he shaved and disguised himself as 
a female just to get one of those portraits of her that Mr. Samuel 











interrupted (by the exigencies of 


and the Marchioness in the O/d 


over, of which everybody has long 


by oneself, with the assistance of 








Walker of Regent Street was giving away to every lady who visited the 
‘* best places” during the first week, and he wasn’t a bit ashamed of it 
either. 





The programme, by the way, is a 
dreadful size (folded once more, it 
would have been less inconvenient, 
and I would have forgiven it, but 
never in its present shape, never!) It 
is a pamphlet of excerpts from the 
London Press opinions of Miss Minnie 
Palmer, and is embellished with an 
inferior cut lent by the editor of an 
obscure ‘*so-called comic,” which 
pamphlet raises a yearning desire for a 
companion work containing the other 
part of those opinions!!! 








THE PriINnce’s.—There is no need 
to call up the spirit of exaggeration to 
describe Mr. Bruce’s new theatre as a 
triumphant combination of beauty, 
comfort (not to say luxury), and safety. 
The theatre proper is extremely elegant and tasteful, reminding one of 
the Savoy in its general arrangement, its cream and gold decorations, its 
electric light and its panelled ceiling. The tone of the upholstery and 
hangings (officially described as red orange) gives a cozy aspect to the 
whole which is very soothing. And then the spacious corridors! the 
lovely foyers! just look at the ceilings !—the beautiful smoking-room 
with its kiosk, looking like a gigantic birdcage with the imprisoned bar- 
maids hopping about, now here, now there, like beneficent birds as 
they are! And then 
that delicious grotto ! 
Myambitionishred; I 
havea place hollowed 
out under the road 
just like it, at home 
—across my front 
area; it’s used for 
coals just at present ; 
but I’ve no doubt, 
with a little virgin 
cork, an electric light 
or two, a spasmodic 
little fountain, and 
an ‘*/Zolus Water 
Spray” arrangement 
I could make some- +,,, 
thing of it. But it 
won't run to sumptu- 
ous marble staircases 
or iron curtains in my establishment. 


The success of the opening programme was scarcely brilliant, although 
the audience was. Mr, Sidney Grundy’s clever little piece, 7 Honour 
Bound, went smoothly, but somewhat tamely withal. Miss Helen 
Matthews spoke in so low a tone as to be generally inaudible, and a music 
stool broke under Miss Tilbury. The cast of the Palace of Truth was 
a strong one, but somehow the right spirit seemed to be wanting. Mr. 
Anson, I think, and Mr. Maclean (generally alluded to as a ** safe man,” 
as though he were some relative of the celebrated Griffiths) lost none of 
their points, but there 
was a hasty feverish- 
ness about the per- 
formance of the first 
act generally. After- 
wards matters calmed 
down a bit, and Miss 
Lingard redeemed 
very nobly and beauti- 
fully what threatened 
at one time to be an 
inferior performance 
of Princess Zeolide. 
Mr. Kyrle_ Bellew 
seemed unable to curb 
his admiration for the 
beautiful as person- 
ally exemplified, and 
his continual postur- 
ings were somewhat 
overdone, even for ‘‘ the most conceited coxcomb in the world,” more ’s 
the pity, for the performance was otherwise clever. Miss Tilbury made 
a very spirited Azéma—the part is a safe go from end to end if the 





THE Prince's.—Breucf, THE Mo- 


NARCH OF THE PRINCB’ 





2 PRINCE'S, ZEOLIDE, 


Are you in pain, 
My Prince, that thus you do contort yourself? 


PHILAMIR,. No, Zeolide. I do but study how 
To add an ther to my many attitudes 
Of utterly unmeaning gracefulness. 








THe GLope.—Onr Regiment. Tue Enemy. Enip 
THURSTON THURSTON FOR REVENGE. 
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s actress is only sharp enough to hit the keynote, and Miss 
— Tilbury did not miss her tip. Of the other performers no 
bit one made much impression ; even Miss Sophie Eyre, though 
jent, playing carefully and well, showed scarcely so well as usual; 
but and that excellent actor, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, was clearly out 
It of his element. 
— THE GLOBE.—There seems some probability that the for- 
a tunes of this house may take a turn for the better with the 
, on production of Mr. H. Hamilton’s lively adaptation, Our Xe- 
hich giment, It would be odd if this piece should turn out a second 
; Confusion, as to all appearance is not unlikely ; odd as that 
“é - vara avis, a survival of a marine, odder for the coincidence 
mane that both pieces first saw London light at the same theatre— 
the Vaudeville—one not given as a sfectalité to matinées. 
d Opinion of the piece was expressed in these columns on its 
= first production, and little further need be said on this occa- 
mn to sion; it has, of course, undergone compression, and its clever 
rhe dialogue and amusing situations suffer nothing by the process; 
eye it is genuinely funny, and in spite of a number of artistic 
pris de faults, should have a good time. 
1e of 
— The piece has the best of treatment at the hands of the 
the Globe company. Mr. E, J. Henley (all the Gaiety young 
the men are coming to the front) gives a capitally consistent ren- 
oom dering of a by no means easy, because a not particularly likely b} 
a, part. Mr. Gerald Moore, with that dry (not to say rasping) ie 
. drawl of his, is as full of infinite vacuity as ever, and Mr. I 
E, W. Gardiner as the curate again shows his grasp of cha- if 
racter. Miss Fanny brough resumes her original part, Enid, 1% 
which she plays with excellent finesse and finish throughout, | i 
A) | Miss Abington makes a delightfully delicate and refined ot 
ey | Maud, and Miss Florence Trevelyan completes this clever f 
and graceful triumvirate of unblushingly matrimonially-inclined ij 
spinsters—the by-play of the three is really worth noticing +f 
throughout. Miss Carlotta Leclercq (who has made us so a 
used to herexcellent acting that there is nothing left to say in vt, 
her praise), Mr. J. F. Young, and Mr. H. J. Lethcourt com- | if 
plete an excellent working cast. } 
usiitiadeaniitaine ae 
That clever lady, and tried friend of the noble army of a 
amateurs, Miss Pattie Bell, receives a complimentary benefit hs Ba 
at St. George’s Hall to-morrow (Thursday). An attractive MEMO. FOR MR. CHAPLIN. 
—* is announced, and she has my best bse a a You DON'T LOOK WELL, Jukes,” ’ ; if 
g se. “" ° Fukes.—“NO. I’VE BEEN AWFUL BAD—FootT-AN’-MoOUTH DISEASE. : 
H Snooks.—‘* LAW! You DON’T SAY So.” i} 
' A MOMENT of dilemma is an hour of repose. Fukes.—* Yes, Fact, Gour ANp Tooruacir.’ 
h THE INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER SETTLES THE vill oblige vit a song? No, sanks, Milors Granville and Derby, not a 
, , ' 
ae QUEEN'S SPEECH. eantiiah oe 
len Ir vas ze dead of your night! Nevarezelesser, it vas ver’ livally night. 
usic Ze rain it vas blue like eldarely boots; ze vind it vas pour catan’ dogs GEORGE NICHOLLS, of 552 Old Ford Koad, was summoned by | 
was as harder zan it could. Zare vas knock at door of ze estreet. Ze feet- Mr. Harrison, sanitary inspector, for exposing and removing a quantity 
Mr. mans (he say he is footmans ; but he have six foots and von half, sol — of papers, there being every reason to suppose they were infected with 
_" call him feetmans) he tell me zare is two suspicious party doun ze estair —— small-pox. — 
e of desire see me. Zey entare. (Quelle surprise! It is—ze long-lost Grand The gentle GEORGE first allowed his daughter, ill of small-pox, to lie | 
ere Ole Man. Vit him is Milor Selborne. I demand zem to give it aname, | ona couch in a small room, the open door of which communicated with | } 
ish- also vat canI do for zem. Ze Lor’ Chancellor say zey have try to settle the shop; then, after being instructed not to take anything from the 
er- ze (Jueen’s Espeech, and it have ver’ near almost qvite settle zem. I house or shop, he good-naturedly sent out a large stock of newspapers 4. 
Arst make reply, ‘*Milor Selborne, you are like Meestare Grossmit, you to iniect the world without ; then this good lovable man let a room in (Bi 
ter- ‘are such a susceptible chancellor.’” Zey say I sink I am ver’ funny, the house to a woman with four children, concealing from her the item 
ned but zey vould like to see me try my ’and at it. I say, ° ‘An lit ovare!” of the small-pox. For this GEORGE was fined five pounds ; but as, : 
Tiss Zey ’and it ovare, and I settle ze espeech from ze trone like von ofze —_Juckily, he did not happen to possess this sum, he was sent to prison for 
ned clock comme ¢a. fourteen days. Now, by the time the sweet GE« RGE comes out, and 1S te 
uti- My Lorps aNnp GENTLEMANS,—’Ow are you? Vat vill you ‘ave? once more at liberty to inflict deadly injury and grief upon his neigh- ' . 
ned Give your ordares! arsir first ; business ven zare is time for it. “Ow bours, no doubt some few persons will be half dead—possibly quite so 1 
an do you like London? Milor Tennyson, I am glad to see you—who cuts | with the disease which he took such pains to spread. ’ +i 
nce your hair? My lords, zis time you must pull tro ze Bill of your sistares Now, provided one of these cases of illness can be reasonably traced ; 
de. of your wife ven she is decease. Also no larks vit ze new Keform Bill to the action of George Nicholls, why, in the name of reason, humanity, fT} 
lew : ven it come up. Gentlemen of ze Commons, I suppose you are all cram- justice—anything, in short, but law— should not George Nicholls be sent 14) 
urb a full of talks zat you have rehearse to your sistares and your cousins and off for penal servitude for life ; or, in the case of the death of the victim, if | 
the 6 your aunts. Please oblige vit a leetle vork as vell zis time. Zose gentle- hanged? WHY? | | 
on- . men who sit on ze Ministerial benches vill please not sit too much on d 
and zeir opponents. Mr. Firth, do not let your London Reform Bill be More Zealous than Wise. 
ur: smozzared zis Session. Mr. Chamberlain vill bear in mind zat he is not A DEMONSTRATION organized by the Bishop of Rochester has taken : 
hat yet Pres—I mean Premier. Gentlemen of the ze Opposition party, place in South London, called ‘A Temperance Parade.” It is all very j 
e’s politics are all very well, ¢r2s bien! but obstruction and opposition ar€é aS i] to show what “ rapid strides” the movement has made, but unfor- ; 
ade different as—as ze milk vich ze cow can give and zat vich ze milkmans tunately antagonism is provoked by teetotalers “ parading ” themselves. 
the sell. Gentlemen of ze Home Rule party, no one vishes to neglect Ireland ; Anciceninisnetestiaiamaicecaiaaealanamepnenattiahinas . 
but zare are such places as England, Scotland, and Vales, and zey reqvire eee — Seated neere i luded 
— 2 leetle consideration zis time. And now, my lords and gentlemens, who _ Ir is paradoxical that the moment war is concluded, peace is concluded. 
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A HINT TO THE “PROFESSION.” 
He WAS SUCH A KNOWING BURGLAR. 


ZS, |I 
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Some one breaking in?” we chuckled. ‘‘ He, he! Hear how he bungles.” ‘Why, there!” we said, peering through the b ——. P _ did <a - 
‘New hand? Pooh!—he's a newspaper correspondent, in character, getting you? Has a pen behind his ear, and a copy of the Varly Entertainer in Dis 
experience. It’s all right. pocket. Ho, ho! 
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“It's all right, constable,” we said. ‘‘He, he! Don't stop him; he'll bring back that plate in the course of the day, with an apology, and explaia that he did it 


all to write an article about ‘A Night with the Crib-Crackers.’ He, he !—newspaper correspondent fancying he can deceive us!” 
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to await the return of that correspondent with the plate 
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“BY YOUR LEAVE!” 
(See Cartoon.) 


““THERE’S the bell!” So once again 
Our far-famed Parliamentary train 
Is just about a-starting ; 
Up drive omnibus, hansom, and fly, 
On to the platform the passengers hie, 
Hurriedly bidding their friends good bye 
On the point of their departing. 


“ By your leave!” The luggage truck 
Is trundled along and running amuck 
Amongst the ticket-holders ; 
Goods of all kinds for the van are there, 
From Egypt and Ireland and goodness knows where, 
Municipal parcels, electoral ware, 
And the bags of hobby-moulders. 


“Take your seats!” And in they go, 

And make for a journey long and slow 
I’xtensive preparation ; 

For a Parliamentary train is less 

In the nature of what is called “ express” 

Than of one (as probably you would guess) 
That stops at every station. 
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“BY YOUR LEAVE!’—LUGGAGE 
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Planetary Prophecies. 
(A SUGGESTION FOR ALL AND SUNDRY.) 

According to an astrological almanac, “ JupiT#R joined by good aspect with the Moon is good 
for trade, for opening shops, &c.,and for dealing with bankers or clergymen ; Mars so joined with 
the Moon is favourable for dealing with chemists, cutlers, surgeons, and soldiers ; the Moon in 

ood aspect with the Sun is favourable for asking favours, seeking employment, or travelling for 
realth ; the Moon in good aspect with Mexcury is favourable for literary employment, dealing 
with publishers, &c.; and the Moon in good aspect for VeNus is favourable for courting, 
marrying, &c.” 


No end of earnest people fail, in trade, in love, in writing, 
Not from any disregard, or for want of trying hard ; 
So to those who ’ve been defeated, after lots of heavy fighting, 
I desire to here present a useful boon: 
Which is, let each striving tradesman, bard, or journalist, or lover, 
All those who’d fain win wealth, or are not in brilliant health, 
Ere starting any enterprise, take care that they discover 
Which planet is in ‘‘ aspect with the moon,” 


Note, ye who fain would open shops, or commerce would embark in, 
Or with moneyed folks would rank, with a balance at the bank 
(And those who deal with clergymen, I’d put a slight remark;in), 
For you there is a season opportune ; 
If you’d drive a ‘‘ roaring trade,” and thus amass a mammoth fortune, 
Or to travel would arrange for a beneficial change— 
All folks concerned in either way, to start I would importune 
When Jupiter’s *‘in aspect with the moon.” 


When Mars is in good aspect with the mvon is then the season 
With Medicos to deal, or to purchase goods of steel ; 
If arranging with the army, too, to prosper you ’ll have reason, 
And pills bought now #o person can impugn ; 
And also please observe, if asking favours be your mission, 
Or employment you would seek at a tidy wage per week, 
You should wait until the sun is in a pretty good position, 
In fact, till he’s ‘‘in aspect with the moon.” 


And oh! my brother scribbling-folk, for fame and fortune eager, 
Working hard in many ways, say with dramas, tales, or plays, 
’T is probable that hit! erto your chances have been meagre, 
And your pathway is with prizes seldom strewn. 
If publishers and editors and readers you would soften, 
And your right reward would claim—which (of course) is lots of fame— 
Allow me to inform you, you may do so pretty often, 
When Mercury ’s ‘‘in aspect with the moon.” 


And last (but oh! not least) a hint to lovers I would mention— 
To young folks (bless their hearts!) who are struck by Cupid’s darts — 
To those who’d fain ‘‘ propose,” and who are honest in intention, 
This lay will tell the proper time to *‘ spoon” 
(But though love ’s ruled by Luna, it should not, like Aer, show changes, 
For a fickle, transient flame isn’t worthy of the name), 
ach true lover will succeed if he his courting-time arranges 
When Venus is ‘‘ in aspect with the moon,” 
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THE MARKETS. 
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(‘‘An action was brought yesterday against . . . fish-salesman, 
hillingsgate Market, to recover £....5........ paid for . . . falsely 
represented to be . . Lhe zury found for the plaintiff.” 

We recommend the above form to be kept stereotyped at the news- 
paper offices. It will be found to save the time of the compositors 
greatly. Of course the blanks will have to be filled up according to 
circumstances. For the present occasion the addenda are as follow :— 
** AARON ALEXANDER—£4 10s.—six barrels of Norway pilchards— 
Dutch herrings.”’) 

BILLINGSGATE Fisu.—Billingsgate was, if possible, more fishy than 
ever yesterday, new methods of swindling being in great demand, and 
good prices being freely paid for bad articles. During the earlier hours 
some large purchases of putrid goods were made. The following prices 
ruled ;:— Norway pilchards (doubtful—sold as Dutch herrings) 20--—30 
times their value; Norway pilchards (decidedly queer—ditto, ditto) 35 —5o0 
times value; Norway pilchards (putrid—sold as ées¢ Dutch herrings) 
50—1I,000 times value ; offal (topped Norway salmon) 100 times value ; 
putrid ditto (topped turbot) 1,000—}3,000 times value; double putrid 
refuse (topped mullet, cod, \c.) 2,500 times value. There was some 
demand for genuine goods, which caused much derision. 

BILLINGSGATE (/afer).—In consequence of the large return made by 
the costers who had been swindled during the earlier hours of the day, 
a large business was done in bad language, epithets finding a free exchange. 
In some cases violence was oftered, but not readily accepted, both sides 
ruling firm with a forward tendency of the fists. Language in general 
ruled low, although it had received a decided impetus from the morning. 

DEAD MEAT.—Some heavy purchases of ‘‘ frozen” were made before 
daylight by our suburban butcher, who keeps nothing but best home- reared. 
Winks and chuckles were freely exchanged between our butcher and the 
salesman, evincing a complete understanding. The following prices 
were quoted :—Beef, half to one-third as much as Mr. Stikkens tells us 
when we go to pay the bill; mutton about same; best Welsh ditto about 


one quarter, 








A Strange Incident. 


A VERY peculiar and interesting affair took place in London yester- 
day. <A negligent-looking man strolled into the (Quod Street Police 
Station, and addressing the inspector on duty, said, ‘* Sir, I come to ask 
| your advice.” ‘Out with your patter, and don’t be verbose,” suggested 
| the inspector. ‘‘ You have a countenance I do not mistrust,” observed 
ithe N.-L. M. ‘* What’s the odds?” queried the inspector. ‘‘ Have you 
‘* Bad nights—bad days,” was the reply. Then 





| passed a bad night?” 
| profound silence reigned in the police office as constables of various 
| grades gathered in to gaze at a stranger who was of a prisoner. Curio- 
| sity at last overcame discipline. ‘* What’s the matter with him?” they 
'asked with keen official interest, in one voice. ‘*I don’t know, my 
' trusty blue ribbonites,” answered the inspector on duty; ‘I think he’s 
mad.” ‘*Yes,” whispered the N.-L. M. with a hoarse croak, *‘I am 
mad—mad—because my trousers always look slovenly and bag at the 
knees.” ‘*He ought to see Colonel Henderson,” said the inspector 
promptly ; ‘‘take him to our chief, and let him tell his tale.” He was 
taken, and told it. ‘*Sir,” said Colonel Henderson, after patiently 
listening ; ‘sir, you are a vastly entertaining nincompoop. Slovenly 
trousers are easily made smart: go to the nearest respectable hosier’s 
shop, and buy the Argosy Brace. Now get you gone, for I have an 
appointment with a begging-letter writer, who has sent a note asking me 
for the loan of eight shillings.” 





A Pill-(oh !) Case. 

AN evening journal recently stated that the French take pills freely 

and frequently. This may or may not be true, but one thing ts certain : 

if that nation does not go in for pills to any great extent, it, judging 

from its recent filibustering expeditions in Madagascar and elsewhere, 
goes in pretty largely for pill-age ! 








REALLY TOO CYNICAL. 


( See recent newspaper reports and articles on butter productions. ) 





A “stick” 


DESPAIRING of bullocks and roots and wheat, 
Benevolent theorists sadly ineet 

To try and discover the thing that ’s best 

For the agricultural interest. 

They fancy, if done on a largish scale, 

The making of butter can hardly fail, 

And prattle of places wherein the churn 

Is daily employed, with a fair return,— 


Now, wy do you snigger, O Public—Wuty ? 
And why do you mockingly wink the eye ? 
You cannot be truly—although you seem— 
Astonished that butter is made ‘rom cream ? 
Why utter ye slyly the question ** Where?” 
Ye cannot be doubting the whole affair ? 

A person would think, from the way ye speak, 
You never saw butter from week to week ! 


a7 * * * * 


A couple of columns—no fraction less— 
Discusses the theme in the daily Press: 
The writer, in planning it out, allows, 

To make it successful, a hundred cows. 
You duly refrigerate, part, and churn 
Machinery serving at ev'ry turn 

And, having a care that the cream Is sweet, 
The butter resulting can then compete. 


Now, wat is the matter, O Public? Say 
Whatever amuses you thus, we pray? 

Ye doubtfully gurgle at each new word 
As if it were twaddle and most absurd ! 
It’s passingly strange that ye thus should scofl 
That mention of * butter’ should set you ot! 
In manifestations which point, in brief, 

To painfully cynical disbelief ! 


Ye wouldnt, assuredly, tell me ‘ flat” 

That butter is made of unwholesome fat ; 
That butter-producers would hardly dream 
Of distantly thinking of using cream ? 

You wouldn't asseverate, ‘* As for that, 
There isn’t so much as a single pat 

Of genuine butter in England’s bounds— 
No—not if you offered a thousand pounds ” ? 


I earnestly trust that you don’t accept 

The horrible notion that cows are kept 

To simply be slaughtered for London's meat 
When sickness shall carry them oft their feet ? 
I cannot believe that you bluntly say, 

** Available evidence points that way, 

While as for the butter, there’s lots of fuss 
And twaddle—but none of it reaches ws /” 


You never would mutter, ‘f Who cares what’s best 
For the farmer’s—or any one’s—interest ? 

Shall we, if abundance the tradesman bless, 

Be swindled and poisoned one whit the less ? 

We a/ways experience Fortune’s frown— 

When corn is abundant does bread go down?” 


Oh, fie on you, public! A most unkind, 
Deplorably practical state of mind! 





you couldn't beat a dog with. 











A * stick” of “copy.” 
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WARBLES OF THE WEEK. 


SET TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES. 
New Series, No. 5. Arr—‘' Oh, Fohnny!” 
















M 1 LAK Iisy | Bae E times are ra- 
= ther ghastly, 
We think you'll 
all admit 
Misfortune’s hav- 
ing vastly 
The level best of 
it. 
With shipwrecks, 
HH] falling girders, 
'|j| Explosions, fires, 
and crime, 

\ Street outrages 
and murders 
John Bull Aas got 

a time! 


‘Oh, Johnny! 
where’s your 
wonted glee? 

Oh, Johnny! 

’ ° dy 

N where ’s it like 

& to be? 





When one’s unfortunate glee is seldom found 
Drink to the bottom and let your woes be drowned. 
The Board of Trade, I’d mention 
(They ’re wise, it seems to me) 
Are turning their attention 
To saving life at sea. 
The Bill of their invention 
Commends itself to us ; 
Should that succeed, we ll have no need 
To sing to sailors thus : 
Oh, Johnny ! don’t you go to sea! 
Oh, Johnny! stay at home with me, 
Or it’s a certainty that you will be drowned, 
Sink to the bottom, and never more be found. 


We ve politics and plenty 
Around us, I daresay, 
We hear the same things twenty 
And thirty times a day. 
Our dolce far niente 
Contentedly we take— 
But, fortune plan the Grand Old Man 
Succeed, for goodness sake ! 
Oh, Johnny! sleep with but one eye, 
(oh, Johnny ! keep your powder dry ; 
Wise men are Liberals, yor are, Ill be bouna ; 
Back up the G, O, M., and Salisbury confound. 


They ‘ve had (I saw the *‘ heading ”) 
A—what one, p’r’aps, may call— 


** Salvationistic wedding 
At Exeter its Hall. 
The bride came, nothing dreading, 


ri g 
And had the whole thi t 

And bridegroom, each then made a speech 
And Booth sent round the | 

Oh, Johnny ! what a sight to see! 
Oh, Johnny ! how much better we 


Though eccentricity sends the laugh around 


. . . a ’ 
On its side, if honest, let us all be found. 
They ‘ve had—keel-haul our gun’! 


A block in that Canal; 
The Clarence —stap our funnel !— 
Was burnt and sunk, old pal. 
Hoorah! the Mersey Tunnel! 
Is bored completely through ; 
Of ** Hodson’s Horse” I'm tired, of course, 
And so, no doubt, are you. 
OA, Johnny ! juries disagree ; 
Oh, Johnny! prisoners ain’s free ! 
W ieiders of dynamite safely should be bound, 
And proof afforded that they can’t be drowne: 


4 ‘ 


b 
sf 
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] » AND BAGGAGE POLICY.—Making a ‘*Gladstone” hold al] your 








LOST. 


HAT morning our rural policeman 
went forth on his beat with new 
hopes, new interests ; for the new 
system of recruiting by police had 
come into force—into police force. 
Each hedgerow teemed with a 
new delight, and the handcuffs in 
his tail-pocket jingled like mar- 
riage bells. All that day he em- 
ployed his most potent eloquence 
in his country’s cause among that 
portion of the youth of the village 
which stood over the standard— 
five feet three. But alas! that 
evening the village policeman : 
plodded dully, a disappointed 
officer, on his homeward way. 
Some one of great importance | 
had come down by train from the 
Horse Guards—some three hun- 
dred long miles away—to meet 
him on his return and ascertain 
his luck. The great one from 
London sat in the parlour of our 
inn to receive the constable. | 
‘© Youhave succeeded inincreasing | 
the British army?” were his firs: | 
anxious words, gasped in a fever of 
hope and despair. 
**\our Royal Highness,” said the 
constable—(then the great one from 
the Horse Guards could be no other than—why, of course ; that uniform, 
those orders, that umbrella! It was, indeed, H.R.H. the Field-Mar- 
shal Commanding-in-Chief !)—‘‘ Your Royal Highness,” and the con- 
stale covered his face and sobbed. 

‘‘Tohn,” murmured the F.M.C.C., ‘‘you are our last hope. We 
depend upon you. I had dreamed of thousands more men for the British 
army; but that is past; and if we can secure but one more man—to 
make our first line look more—a little more—not quite so ” And 
the F.M.C.C. stopped, choked with emotion. 

Presently he continued, ‘‘ Bring in this one man, and five pounds per | 
head upon him shall be your guerdon.” 

‘Your Highness,” replied our constable, ‘‘I will not deceive you ; | 
it is in vain, unless we lower the standard still further.” 

His Royal Highness winced. ‘‘ Well, since it must be,” he said, | 
‘let us say one inch less and one year younger.” 
** Useless,”’ said the constable; ‘f we must make it one foot less, and 
ten years younger.” For the far-seeing constable had formed his plan ; | 
he had his course marked out ; he had his eye upon the new man needed 
by the British army; it was but a question of height and age. Still | 
further reduction must—he knew it ; but things must be done by degrees. | 
The next day the dauntless officer went forth again on his persuasive 
beat; he harangued in vain; the standard—four feet three, and six 
years of age—was still too high. When he returned, the great one from 
the Horse Guards was there again. They wept on each other’s bosoms. | 














** We will make it fifty pounds per head,” said the Duke. 
** Your Highness,” said the constable, ‘*we must lower the standard 


another two feet and another five years. There is ove who might be 
persuaded, provided his nurse——”’ 

** Secure him for our first line!”’ shouted the Duke, ‘‘ and we will say 
a thousand pounds.” "| 

The next day the news flew on lightning’s wings that the constable of 
Little Pigways had made a recruit, and the first train from London was 
crammed with colonels, each anxious to secure the man for his own 
regiment. They ail met the constable as he entered the village. ‘* Stand , 
back, gentlemen, I beg,” said the F.M.C.C.; ‘‘he belongs to the whole 
army; let no selfish personal interests——” Then he stopped and 
turned pale, for the policeman was sobbing bitterly. | 

‘*] had almost secured him,” he moaned. ‘‘ His eye glittered with 
the thoughts of a martial career, when the sudden arrival of his | 
nurse———’ And the unhappy constable broke down. 








An Axe-iom! 
(A Scene at Hawarden, ) 
Mr. SHORTER bought a brand-new axe to give to Mr. G., 
And after some ‘‘alarums and excursions” in that quarter 
The Premier took the present, and the donor in high glee 
a % 1- ‘6 2 ; Sa 
Marched back to § Brum,” according to the Hawarden reporter. 
Lest an axe-idental inference be drawn from this—lo! we 


T> 


beg to state the donor did wot wish the Premier's reign were Shorter. 


’ 
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Some Day! 
A New VERSION. TO AN EXTORTIONATE TAILOR, 
(Vith Apologies to Mr. Hugh Conway.) 
I KNOW not when your bill I ‘Il see, 
I know not when that bill fell due, 
What interest you will charge to me, 
Or will you take my IO U? | 
It may not be till years have passed, 
Till chubby children’s locks are grey ; 
The tailor trusts us, but at last | 
His reckoning we must meet some day! | 
Some day—some day—some day I must meet it, 
Snip, I know not when or how, | 
Snip, I know not when or how ;! | 
Only this—only this—this that once you did me— 
Only this—I ‘ll do you now—I’ll do you now— 
I'll do you now! 


I know not are you far or near— 
Are you at rest ? or czé¢tize still? 

I know not who is held so dear, 
Or who’s to pay your “little bill.” 

But when it comes, some day—some day— 
These eyes an awful tote may see ; 

And don’t you wish, my tailor gay, 
That you may get your 4 s. d.? 























And the Maxse-imum of Britons, too, think ¢/at!/ 





A WRITER in a medical contemporary, pointing out the 
advantage of knee-breeches for labourers, &c., over the ordi- 
nary trousers, says, ‘‘ This is a century of long clothes.” 

‘* The age of long clothes!” ’T is enough to appal— 

Each man it should fill with alarms— 
** Long clothes, indeed!” what would he make of us ali ? 
Does he hink we’re a// infants in arms}? 


Some day—some day—some day I must meet it, the 
Snip, I know not when or how, Aus f; 
Snip, I know not when or how! ‘i ay 
Only this—only this—this that once you did me— Uy Hy S : hs” 
Only this—I ’ll do you now—I ’ll do you now— ‘ees Oe 
I'll do you now ! o ' f “+ 
iy %; fv 
- % ye 
George-ics ! fs Hy aH a Ys 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER pooh-poohs the ‘‘ confiscation 4 a : Sets AY, 
| without compensation ” theory of Mr. Henry George, and so as vagy | Fe 
does that advanced Radical, Admiral Maxse, } aa t ss , 
Howe’er we may desire true land reform, AB wf 4 
Most folks object to robbery, that’s flat ; ce , i } A 
Max Miiller, and e’en Maxse thinks George too ‘‘ warm,” “ PRR i y thy a Y A y f r 
oF KS sind AY, 


(S)\OLD TOM. 

Customer (bleeding, to Operator, who has not quite recovered from the effects 
of last night's supper at the Hairdressers’ Protective and Friendly Union),— 
‘©H1!—I say !—Wuy !—ConrounD !—H ANG! Wuy, YOU’VE SLICED 
HALF MY CHIN OFF! OH, Tom, TOM! SEE WHAT COMES OF OVER- 
INDULGENCE IN STRONG LIQUORS.” 

Barber (smiling),—‘' YES, SIR, IT DO MAKE THE SKIN UNCOMMON 
TENDER—SURE-LY.” 








OUR EXTRA-SPECIAL ON “OLD TONGUE.” 


THE new Sacred Elephant, Sir, is said by the eminent President of 
the Zoological Society, who I consider to be unmistakably the ‘‘ Flower ”’ 
of his profession, to be apparently ‘‘ not quite a full-groan one.” Well, 
7 think otherwise; and perhaps if the Professor had heard the holy beast 
groaning in his sleep as I did, he would admit that it was as much like 
a particularly full and complete groan as they make them. 

The colour, continues the P. R. Z. S., is darker than that of ordinary 
elephants, being ‘‘ perhaps of rather a more blueish or slatey hue.” 
Quite so; and what else can be expected after the way in which ‘* Old 
Tongue” has been ‘‘ slated” by a disappointed Press and public, I fail 
to understand. The only thing absolutely white about him, in fact, are 
his toe-nails and his tusks and his molars; so that he may be said to save 
his colourable reputation in a great measure by the ‘‘ skin of his teeth ” 
only. 

One of my first notes is partially erased ; the fact being that having re 
peated italoud tothe editor of a ‘‘ weekly,” he called on the keeper to throw 
me to the lions. My remark was, as far as I remember, to the effect that 
if the alternate presence and absence of the “‘ pig-ment,” alluded to by 
Professor Flower, gave ‘* Old Tongue ”’ his patchy appearance, he ought 
to be called, not ‘‘ piebald,” but ‘‘ pork-piebald.” I admit that the 
observation is better cancelled. Only think what it might otherwise 
lead up to, Sir. Why, the trumpeting of a pork-piebald animal would 
probably be alluded to as a Melton Mow-*‘ bray ” next! It is too terrible! 

The sacred quadruped’s hoofs are of a ‘‘ horn” colour, I was told. I 
did not ask further; but I should deduce from the row he made when 
he greeted his mahout that his trunk is of a most decided trombone or 
ophicleide hue. His ears, I presume, are of a good big-drum colour, 
‘and his eyes of a pronounced visual barrel-organ tint. 
| sy the way, I came to the conclusion before I left the Zoo that Toung 











was one of Barnum’s winning cards after all. Otherwise he would 
scarcely have ‘‘trumped ” so repeatedly, would he, Sir? 

The large flesh-coloured patches of the sacred beast struck me very 
forcibly. And putting this and that together—viz., his “weenie and his 
holiness—I come to the conclusion that it is to these features his strong 
natural odour, a kind of unlimited ‘‘ patcholy,” don’t you know ? is due. 

The patch at the base of the trunk makes it look as though nature 
started off with the intention of giving ‘‘ Old Tongue” a pair of flesh- 
coloured ‘‘trunk-hose,” but that the material would not last out. 

I prevailed on the mahout to take tea with me on Tuesday. A 
contemporary” is wrong in thinking Radee a dusky son of Ind and 
Coope. He is, as he told me with quite a ‘* Radeeant ” smile, a water- 
drinker, like the good Buddhist that he is. (Mem.—a pencil-quip of 
mine—Something about Professor *‘ Flower” and the ‘* Bud ”-ahist is 
illegible). adee told me, when I remonstrated with him for not wear- 
ing boots, that he believed in the ‘‘ transmigration of soles,” and so kept 
his prepared to foot it at any moment. From this and several other of 
his remarks during tea, I think, Sir, he must have been a wag in his own 
country. He is not open, though, to write a comic life of Buddha for 
Fun, for I asked him, 

If any one tells you that ‘* Tongue” breaks off and chews the succu- 
lent tops of the *‘ green bays ” with which his enclosure is surrounded, 
don’t you believe him, Sir. The ‘‘ green baize” is not a tree at all; it 
will be only a little ‘* plant” of your friend. 

sy the way, Sir, if you wish to keep an original quip in reserve re 
‘Old Tongue,” I will make you a present of one for future use. Bide 
your time, and some day, sce? ke see a chance, observe nonchalantly 
that Barnum’s beast is considerably ‘‘more holy than whiteous!” 
There! Never say again, Sir, after this that your Extra-Special does 
not help to ‘‘a-quip” you for the social fight ! 








in no case will they be returned unless 


gw To Corresronpents.—The Editor does not bind himsel/ to acknowledge, return, or pay for Contributions. 
accompanied by @ stamped and directed envelope. 
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CHINESE GORDON. 


JUST GOING TO CALL ON THE MAHDI, 





“OH, JERUSALEM!” 


Old Songs Reset. 
No. XI. 
Air— Who ts Sylvia? 


WHAT’s a sausage? Why is it 
What ev’ry one’s afraid of? 
For the doubts of that which it 
Is very likely made of— 
That ‘tis some disgusting bit. 


Is it horse, or is it dog? 

(For anything will make them !) 
Things unfit for human “ prog,” 

Yet some people take them !— 
And, when helped, declare ’tis hog! 


Then to sausage let us sing, 
That it is excelling 
In the worst of everything 
/ Entering our dwelling,— 
P There disease and pain to bring. 





Men and Things. 
| THE editor is the most irresponsible indivi- 
| dual. Asa rule, he always returns what he 
| likes. 
| The unhappy scholar, afar from his guar- 
| dian’s smiles away from home. 

There is no more supposititious race in crea- 
tion than Italian operatic tenors: they are 
always s’p’osa-ing (supposing). 
| The vestryman voracious Is most groaned at 
| by the ratepayers when he resumes his eat, 
| The gardener takes no pleasure in his work 
—his spade to do it. 
| Thecornchandler is always feeling his fz/se, 
| and butchers are always putting out their 
| tongues. Such is existence! 








Octavius Ebenezer Potts. 
HIS FILOSOFY,.—FLAKES, 


Owrk ames shood be sentered in the futsher. We live for an our, but 
die four eternitey. 
I] yew pull doun a hous, yew must shaw up its fello. 
Let the altitood of yewr anser be commensewerate with the hite of 
your kwestshunner. 
Thare is a plezzher in noing wee ar whot uthers think weer not akin 
too nuthin els I no ov. 

If yewr going to market without anny munny, 

They'll be offerring truffles, and charging for hunney. 
Karried too exsess, orl vertues bekum vises, and the grater the former 
vertshu the more distinkt the vise. 
A hole fora rat, a kennle for a dog, and a koutch for a wooman. 
Hie kannot juge the piktsher whoos nose abuts it, nor estimate the hite 
of the mowntain whooz hand may toutch it ; so wee are judged by our 
contemporarys, and sentensed by posterite. 
Az for me, I appeal for justis of my kritiks and 'mersy of mi karaka- 
turists, 


TURF CUTTINGS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF FUN, 

,»—If you want to know why I haven’t written to you lately— 
though I don’t know why you should, I’m sure (who was that said 
*Tlear! hear”? Hadn't you better sit down? Why can’t you be quiet 
when you come out to enjoy yourself?) The fact is, I’ve been too busy. 
My success over the Arley Hunter’s Steeplechase Plate last month 
(people are wrong, by the way, who suppose this race to have been in- 


SIR 





stituted by ’Arley the Actor—because it wasn’t), my success, I say, was 
so immense that I immediatly commenced to drink the Old Year out on 
the strength of it. Being drunk—I mean, /aving drunk the Old Year 
out to the last drain, and the funds still being unexhausted—I commenced 
on the New Year, and am now busily engaged thereon. Consequently, 
I am tco busy to attend to mere sporting matters at present. Ina week 
or two, or even three (I like to be liberal, so Ill give you three), I may 
have something to say about the Waterloo Cup; at the present moment 
I am discussing—most agreeably and amiably discussing—the Cham- 
pagne Cup. One thing at a time, dear boy, one thing at a time, and 
drink fair whatever you do, 


Yours truly, TROPHONIUS. 





NEW LEAVES. 


The San Francisco News Letter Christmas Number contains a choice 
collection of pictures and stories, verse and varieties (deftly interleaved 
and interlarded with advertisements), sufficient to satisfy the most 
fastidious, whatever they may have a liking for or a yearning after. A 
large coloured print of ‘The Telegraph Hill Observatory,” Frisco; 
another of ‘‘ The Hotel de Monte,” Monterey; and a large engraving of 
‘“‘ The Palace Hotel,” Frisco, are also given with this capital Christmas 
Number. 

‘© Stokes’s Pocket Memoriser”’ (Stokes),—This is only one of Mr. 
Stokes’s ingeniously invented aids to memory; but that it is a very 
complete one ought to be ‘committed to memory.” 

‘*A Strange Life,” by Nemesis (Palmer and Co.).—As ‘‘a fortune 
was made by one penny postage stamp,” verily it may be stamped as a 
strange life ‘‘to lead,” or ‘* A Life of a Strange Stamp.” 
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MANDARIN SAUCE |e 


dition Starch, 











PURE!!! SOLUBLE!!! REFRESHING!!! 


CIRCULAR EM | 
POINTEDE Lb 


Have met with general approbation. Woke as ance as a 
lead pencil, ont neither scratch nor spurt, the points being 
rounded by anew process. Six Prise Medalsawarded. 

S uuple Box,6d. ; post-free,7 stamps to the Werks, Biemingha . 
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Un-ha-pin-ness. 
Ronde!. 

IF roses never had a thorn, 

And women dressed without a pin, 
I’d not regret that I was born, 

And not committed many a sin 
(That is, if naughty words I’ve sworn 

When pin or thorn has pierced my skin), 
If roses never had a thorn, 

And women dressed without a pin! 


There is a love that I might win— 
Sweet as a rose, and bright as morn— 
(She’s also got a little tin) ; 
She might perhaps my life adorn, 
If roses never had a thorn, 
And women dressed without a pin! 


Octavius Ebenezer Potts. 
HIS FILOSOFY.—KOBBLES, 


WHEN the ritch man bilds, the pore iz ren- 
| dered hoamless. 
Offents iz boath given and taiken bi phules, 
| Experients iz a kommoditi bort by phules, 
and appropriated bi wize men. 
Frenship iz a pretty wurd, but, like moast 
pretty things, it meens nutthin. 

If yew sea too pretty wimmin walking along 
tu gether, yew ken put them doun az frenz. 
| Four wun whoom Faim seaks, a hundred 
| seak her. 
He whoo talks frentch tells lize. 
Thair iz nutthing smorl ina riddle or trifling 
ina konundrum. The wurld iz the wun, and 
existense the uther. 

‘* Relief” iz the kry of the weery; but 
** Rest” is the prair of the dieng. 

Owt of ten invenshuns, nine appeel too our 
loer nacher, and wun too things wurthy ov us. 


United States-men. 


Mr. Parnell proposes, with regard to the subsidizing 
of Irish Members, that, funds not being forthcoming in 
Ireland, each State in the American Union should sup- 
port a Member in the British House of Commons. He 
will be called Member for Mayo, Galway, Sligo, or 
what not, but he will really be the representative of 
Pennsylvania, California, or New York.—Daily Pafer. 
‘*TO BEARD the British Lion in his den,” 
Parnell suggests his Members should be paid 
By persons in America, and then 
The League might ‘‘push” the agitating 
trade. 
Some Irish Members ow are bad enough, 
Consisting of the meanest howling types, 
Put on John Bull it would be rather rough 
To have move brawling ‘stars ” deserving 
si stripes.” 


Too-too True. 


A CONTEMPORARY has an article entitled 
€ Political trumpet-blowing.”’ 


The phrase may seem, perhaps, a trifle hard, 
Yet some M.P.s show ‘* brass” whene’er 
they ‘‘stump”’ it ; 
As soon, too, as ove plays a likely card, 
Some other Member tries his best to ‘*trump” 
it. 
George-jaw ! 
A WEEKLY paper says that ‘‘ Mr. Henry 
George’s theories will soon explode if no one 
supplies the soapsuds for his bubbles.” Doubt- 
less the writer means that the American orator’s 
soft soap as regards his ‘‘no compensation”’ 
creed will dwindle somewhat sud-denly. Let 
us (s)oap so, 


FOR-MAHDI-BLE Fors.—Those sheiks who 
have declared for the False Prophet. 
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ALTAR-GETHER DIFFERENT. 


Lady Loo.—“1’M JUST GOING TO TAKE THE ROAN FILLY FOR A It FATHER, Pit. 

Philip. —“ SO YOU'LL DESERT YOUR OWN PHIL FOR YOUR ROAN FILLY ? 

Lady Loo.—‘* Don’? PuN, Sik, 11’s BAD FoRM! COME AND HELI ME INTO THE 
SADDLE.” . : 

Philip.—“* Don’? MIND, LADY Loo; bur T’b MUCH RATHER ACT AS GROOM Al 
YoUR BRIDAL.” [And, by Fove! that switch stung. 





“Tig True tis Pity; Pity ’tis tis True!” 


THE dreadful gales of the past few days gave intense meaning to the now well-worn expression, 
“The bitter cry of outcast London,” for it was bitterly cold for the poor homeless ones. On the 
morning of Saturday week a oo attention was called to something which was lying undera 
baked potato-can in Whitechapel, and upon the constable making an examination he found the 
‘something ” to be a child of eleven, who had crawled beneath the can, unknown to the owner, 
and was fast asleep. Luckily in this case the boy, who had no fiome, was warm and comfortable; 
but the sad thing is, that there are so many more destitute children in the London streets than 
there are potato-cans on wheels. 
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ST.ASTIES AND PUFFS. the most of his slight opportunity. The remaining characters ‘‘came like 
i a +e et hh i / ee a 66, yar 5 
HE LYCEUM.—Mr. W. S. Gil- | shadows,” so let them "depart. 


ee play, age An afternoon performance of a novel character took place at the Ele- 
and tragedy; = S ae y ped phant and Castle Theatre on Friday week. Mr. Cave entertained the 
cial gp ges ae a children employed in his pantomime of Dick Whrittington at a feast of 
— > - . meats and cakes, plum pudding, tea, and many other substantial and | 
= ee a te evidently satisfactory matters. l‘ollowing the historic precedent set by 
accused OI want O O e. ; , 
she has qualifications which carry ae eS 
her sometimes successfully, some- es an a, “ 
times triumphantly, and always | Youtnu guests pre- 























7 et 2] ast y 
safely through the multifarious paid for = tgp wy \) 
. -.. | in song. Besides the im 
and constantly-changing emotions enn ~~ of : hae | 
series Nurse 
and circumstances of the part can- RI as ae pid 
not be denied ; but (if Mr. Cham- . m, Boe * os 
“ogee » they cave 
berlain will excuse my use of the he dl of ol ) 
word) at many places the too gti n 
aa . avent! -to-be- song, Forty years | 
familiar and apparently not-to-be Fa te one | 
> eRe “sie / 
conquered artificiality and insin- | ©" - | | 
THe Lycatm.—Mr. BARNES AS THE cerity make themsel ve a} parent style. The precision ‘ 
P r ~ta « - 4 ~tVES Ap pe ile a “te 
J ALL*LEAN , z — S 
a Miss Anderson throws herself | ™ hich = wh 
° cPe fea > O- 
heart and soul into the part; she hae all of i 7 
—* , ‘ . Ce Bi tip IR rl ot ; : Then 
has studied it line by line, and point by point, and in its course gives chihiren iat es ee 
many admirably natural touches ; she only fails where she ave have a“ SY lle of ix 
*xpecte il—i > expressit ep emotion. er fear for ei” ; ' 
been € xpected to fail—in the « x pression of deep emotlo no little skill and SADLER'S WELLS.— FuN ON THE PRISTLE. 


her husband’s safety, and her battled agony at not oe cuilants tn the oath 
would, I doubt, have made but small impre a On for eh poco | of Mr, Cave, who has instructed them himself (proving himself, in this 
tren th of the situation ; to me the renderin y at this Aree yas os , instance, a veritable Cave of Harmony). After a wind-up with ** God 
crude, and c ynventional. The Capitally written ( wr . ye rnin | save the Queen,” a change of scene 66 discovered 9 the banquet, which 
as Rta hag ag <i ay. | presently the youngsters were discussing with evident satisfaction. At 
ind a speech of a strong Elizabethan flavour, do not go ill together, the end of about a couple of hours the festivities were brought to a con- 
Mis lerson’ lec vith the audience was unequivocal, and the 1e ena of about a couple vex tge " ‘ ee ee 
a Sn ee clusion by the presentation to each small guest of a bright new shilling 

(the girls appropriately giving Mr. Cave a very bright ‘‘ bob” in return), 
and the company wended its way homeward, 


" , : : " é nilvu 
riven in admirable style, if also a trifle stagily. 


performanes 
was tO My 
mind the 
most unl 
formly pleas 
ing of any 
thing she has 
yet done in 


This (Wednesday) afternoon a performance for the benefit of clever 
Mrs. IF. H. Macklin (Miss 8. Henri) takes place at the Gaiety. As 
hou Like /t (Mrs. Macklin, of course, playing Rosalind), with a really 
first-rate cast, is the piece chosen. I trust the lady will have ‘‘a good 
house,” she is certain to give good return in talent for anybody’s money; 


this country, ; . 
, it were Henrisonable to expect more than that, 


the emotions 
of the part ; 
rave and 
{ayy follow 
each other in 
uch quit k 
UCCESSION, 
incl are for 
the most part 


leasantly or 
oer pee ed, so that the ill-expressed omes have no time to seriously On the evening of the same day Ne/l Gwynne is to be produced at 
annoy, and are lost amid the good ones, and one goes home placid. the Avenue, with Miss Florence St. John in the principal part ; but after 
~- all, it is the public that will do the principal * part,” they hope, 

With regard to the play, Clarice is not a heroically estimable lady (I cies 
am not, however, exactly prepared to say that she is therefore quite 
precluded from possibility); she is evidently possessed of ‘fa temper of 
her own,"’ and probably has her mild-looking husband well under her 
imperious thumb. The ‘‘trap’’ which these two prepare for the Duc 
D’Orleans is a trifle ‘* mean,” and, it seems to me, superfluous as well, 
for would not D’Aulnay’s discarding 
his profession of actor, and resuming 
his gentlemanly rank (a course which 
ie has to adopt, as it is, before the 
Duc will consent to tight) have made 
it all plain sailing in the light of day 
without the necessity for any ‘trap ” 
whatever (except, of course, one to con- 
vey thedoctor, seconds, and combatants 
to the field)? All seems to end ‘* hap- 
pily,” but might it not have been awk- 
ward even in the heyday of the duelling 
system, for any one who enticed a con- 
fiding Regent into his back garden, 
and there mortally wounded him ina 
secondless duel? Possibly ; but what 
Tue ELerHANT AND CastLe.—A does it matter? These are but slight 


On the following afternoon at the Globe Miss Belle Howard gives a 
matinée, and produces a new three-act burlesque by Mr, Alfred Murray, 
entitled Petite Carmen, Miss Howard’s admirers, who I think Carmeny, 
will doubtless flock to the scene. Mr, Murray wrote an unsuccessful 
play once, I believe (which is far from being an unique uniqueity), but 
let us hope that Fate will on this occasion make Carmends to him, 








Mr. Sheridan and the Fu on the Bristol combination are disporting 
themselves at Sadler’s Wells once more, | 
They only stay for twelve nights, dating from 
the 20th ult. ; but they mean cramming as 
many laughs into the time as’ll fit. oz 
might go and give thema few. What do you 
say ? 





The Princess of Wales, with her illustrious 
husband and suite, made the acquaintance of 
Princess [da at the Savoy on the 26th ult. 
It is understood that their Royal Highnesses 
were mutually gratified. 

On Saturday last Miss Minnie Palmer gave 
her first morning performance of Aly Sweet- 
heartat the Strand. Next Saturday this little 
lady commences a series of Saturday afternoon 
performances, at which certain pieces, com- Sapter’s WeLLs. — “THIS 
mencing with the Lzttle Treasure (Miss 18 THE Jew THAT ‘ SuE- 
Palmer, of course, as Gertrude), and to be RIDAN” Drew.” 
followed by Za Cigale, &c., will alternate with My Sweetheart, 











Lirtia “ SHiLuincer. and ** back ground” defects of an ex- 
¥ a tremely clever play, the main object of _ 
| Which—the provision of a striking part full of point and variety, and The end of the Af//ionatre approaches, His heir is already prepared 
with one thoroughly dramatic situation, wherein a leading actress may | to step into his shoes. He is coming from America, and is new and 
isplay her versatility—has been triumphantly accomplished. Mr. J. H. | original; but I don’t know what he’s called. 


NESTOR. 





|} es played the Duc with skilful delicacy, and Mr. Alexander 
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The Sanitary Cook. 
‘** The Paris Academy of Cookery has, like the Chamber, just ‘ consti- ; 

e- tuted its bureau.’ It has also taken as a motto the words ‘ Cookery the 
he auxiliary of medicine.’ ” : 
of THE cooks of the future, I saw them assemble, 
vd | And vote the reform of their frivolous craft, 
' They ’d #enus that made men of appetite tremble, ty 
They ’d programmes like foretastes of very black draught. r 
Their caps were as stern as the helm of Minerva, i 


And bravely renouncing both glory and wealth, 
Each one on the spit swore he never would serve a 
RKepast that was not quite conducive to health. 


The dinner-bell then like a passing-bell sounded, 
Suggesting rash thoughts of a suicide’s stake ; 

Of yew-tree and cypress the soups seemed compounded, 

| The en¢rées seemed exits, the joints seemed to ache. 

| 





The joints !—nay, no dish half so juicy and carnal 
Is suffered our M.D.’s prescriptions to cross ; 
We feast on dry bones like a ghoul in a charnel ; 
If horseflesh is wholesome, how good must be os! 





The plump partridge couched in its sweet bed ot trutiles, 
The douzllabaisse daily by Sala discussed, 

The lobster, whose blush a mild mayonnaise mutiles, 
The crawfish and cocks’ combs ’neath vol az ven/s’ crust. 











is No chef will consent, though he’s bribed by a Creesus, 

d Though sirens entice him and Cxsars compel, 

h To cook the least bit of a dinner to please us, 

\t They ’re pledged but to keep us disgustingly well. 

le 

g They ‘Il serve but the food with which hermits would quarrel 

), The meaner the svesu, the sweller the swells ; 


They ll give leeks to dukes, and to marquises sorrel, 
And serve table d’oatmeals at grandest hotels. 
” And princes, perforce, will take diets of cloisters, 
And kings slake in rain-pools their right royal thirst, 
And emperors drop down to winkles from oysters, 



































, And maybe prefer the last fare to the first. 
: But, no! a sweet whisper of hope flies the Channel, —_ = 
There ’s life (that ’s disease) in the diner-out yet ; SARCASTIC. 
*‘Oh! go on preparing the phial and flannel, . : — Pe ' 
a Your livers and lungs will still suffer, you bet. Snobkins (who thinks ne recognizes some OMe He KUO s).—** OH—ER ! 
5 We never experienced any compunction HAVEN’T I SEEN YOU SOMEWHER! LE FORE? re . . 
| Exerting a wholly legitimate skill ; Nobhins (who declines to be patronized). As I HAVE BE EN IN EXISTENCE 
1 We merely continue our fine ancient function FOR THE LAs! HALF-CENTURY, T SHOULD SAY IT TS HIGHLY PR BABI K 
t Of helping the doctors, by making you ill.” PHALT YOU HAVE.” [.Srohhins does not pursue his inquirtes any further. 
A. DEAL OF DIFFERENCE! But they launched a horrible brand-new craft, 
; And, filled with passengers fore and aft, 
. HY ’VE launched a beautiful brand-new She went and acted, we yricve to say, 
ship, In quite the horridest kind of way; 
w\nd they *ve sent her forth on her maiden In spite of etlorts of steam and sail, 
5 trip ; She droned along like an agi d snail ; 
And it gives unqualified joy to state She ‘Il roll and pitch when it’s far from rough, 
That the brand new vessel behaved $' first- And can't accommodate coals enough . 
rate.” And all the passengers loudly scout 
They found her far-and-away exceed The stores as thoroughly bad throughout ; 
The contract nominal rate of speed ; And the berths were vile—which is not the worst 
IIer engines use but a pound of coal ; For the masts fell out and the boilers burst. 
+ “4 2¢ < ( w bd { 8 - ; 
a er ome Soe And the ship was Iuilt by the firm Vi -Whoa. 
ller grateful passengers all attest My Muse, you mustwt x0 peachin, a! | 
The stores were quite of the extra best ; oul! find the custom does no = “~ a” 
! And the drinks were good, and the berths Of naminy the makers Of things that fail! «. 
were prime : The w eak machinery, gorging grist a 
And she made the passage in splendid In vain, was fitte d by Muse, desist: ‘ 
time. For bad construction that made her lop : 
We blame her architect, Mr.——.S/o/. fe 
So give, my Muse, the accustomed tip Iler stores, that ought to be simply ity es ‘i 
That Jones and Company built the | To dogs, were pure hased of— Hol your — i 
; ship ; And the berths were fitted by Tunefu mii, i} 
And the splendid engines that made Desist, and drop tt—it's bad for trade: tbl 
her go | 
Came out of the shops of Jinks and Co. 
Ifer high stability adds a crown : How now ? | 
ngpodh seg, 2 Tei sag 20g Toman Salad CONTRARY to the usual impression concerning them, if would appear | 


: , S ‘Ss j > 4 Ss c .. — . . ° 
a ee neta ee Soe ae h, k. and Dash; | that our Gallic neighbours are, after all, colloquially a very taciturn | 
ee ee es | pl This is abundantly evident from the fact that, when they fully 
Prep < e . ; ee. ” WODIC. i) « ‘ id . =f A ? 
» Corks < ‘r supplier ie drinks; peo] . . 0s -f 
wie 4 ork and Cor baa ri sey 3 Bink understand your meaning, they invariably refrain from comment, | 
aan 1 tne bertns were ItLCG 'y Ira an Jilln Se. 








et ee = 
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ONE BRIGHT SIDE. 


1e mildness of the season before the present storms set in, strawberries and wild flowers were in bloom in several parts of the country, 
and in Wales the birds had laid their eggs.” 


‘* Owing to tl 





‘ a wn 
‘It's no good,” said the British Farmer; “7 can't make anything answer in ¢//s climate.” A t tutry and get a hint or two from the bn and thin 
a last resource. ‘‘ What's the use of asking me?” said the bird. ‘* Here I've been and laid my little egg, thinking it was Spring; and if the frost hasn't come 


and nipped it!” 


predicted !" 
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PULLING TOGETHER. 
(See Cartoon.) 


In order that Parliament newly may sit, 
Her Majesty summons 

Her trusty and well-beloved servants, to wit, 
The Lords and the Cvmmons, 


The thing of a dondon then puts you in mind 
(If with mind you’ve supplied it), 

For, pop !—the House opens, and straightway you find 
A motto inside it. 


That motto is known as Her Majesty’s Speech, 
And gives her impression 

Of politics at the beginning of each 
And every Session. 


Its purpose is reckoned prophetic ; but more, 
There’s cunningly hid in’t 

Full many a matter you knew of before, 
With some that you didn’t. 


So read, mark, and learn, nor allow your belief 
To grow any slacker, 

Because ’t was produced to the House, by its chief, 
In the guise of a cracker. 
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WARBLES OF THE WEEK. 


SET TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES. 
NEw Series, No. 6. 


AIR—* Fa7r, Fat, and Forty.” 


OW nobody will 
venture, we'll 
undertake to 
say, 

To disrespect, 
Oppose, reject, 
Or thwart in any 
way 
The plan which 
our landlady 
(and we sup- 
pose it’s true) 
Istold that they, 
Out Hampstead 
way, 
Will try to carry 
through, 


CHORUS (ore 
or less descriptive 
of our landlady). 

Oh, she’s fair, 
fat, and forty, 





‘ar from haughty, haughty, horty— 
**She’s quite aware She has her share 
Of faults, and that she’ll own;”’ 
Into our room she’s walky, 
And she’s talky, talky, talky, 


Until we wish, for goodness sake! she’d leave the news alone. 


The Heath’s proposed extension, to which she thus refers, 
She mixes up 
With Altcar’s Cup 
In that queer brain of hers; 
The (Jueen of Madagascar she marries to O’Neale, 
The private who 
Made that to-do, 
With which courts-martial deal. 


For she’s fair, fat, and forty, 
Of what ’s going on ‘‘ reporty,”’ 
** She hears saci tales About them gales, 
As beats all ever known ;”’ 
Her medical adviser 
Says the sneezes of the Kaiser, 
Likewise his cough, have set them off—‘‘ Just let them kings alone!” 
And then she quite attributes unto those gales, s7 wa/, 
The wreck and spill 
Of that said Bill 
For Manchester’s Ship Canal; 
From which, you see, she mixes its former painful fate 
With the faintest touch 
Of its present much 
More gratifying state. 


Yes, she,’s fair, fat, and forty, 
And she ’Il sortie, sortie, sortie 
In search of news, To cull, confuse, 
And garble till we groan; 
All Indians’ w#//y-nzlly 
Must be christened Ibert Billy, 
She says she hears, and thinks we ought to let them all alone, 


She says Sir Frederick Leighton from ‘‘the Artists” does retreat, 
And hears he will 
With Lord Churchill 
Go shares in Bradlaugh’s seat ; 
And solemnly assures us it ’s no mistake or cram, 
For she’s seen the seat 
Where both will meet 
In the town of Birming/am. 


Oh, she’s fair, fat, and forty, 
Far from haughty, haughty, horty— 
**She’s quite aware She has her share 
Of faults, and that she ’ll own;” 
She says Cetewayo hooked it, 
And if not dorn black he looked it 
When they caught him in an hour or so and asked him why he’d flown. 











CONVERSATIONS FOR THE TIMHS. 


DANGEROUS! 
SCENE—Say Pontypridd, or anywhere in Wales; or England, for that 
matter ; or, in point of fact, Scotland or Lreland. 


Mr. MAUREX PERIENCE. Hullo! What are you doing to your 
house? It’s not usual in this country to 

Mr. INNOWE VAYTE (07 De uid, if you prefer it), No, I’m aware 
it’s something out of the common, but I like the tone of the penny 
postage stamp, and as I have such a heap of obliterated ones by me, I 
fancy itd look nice to cover the front of the house with ’em. 

Mr. MAUREX PERIENCE (with a mental uneasiness which he cannot 
exactly account for), Ah !—yes—but—very nice, no doubt; but, at the 
same time, the houses of the people down in the village aren’t—in fact, 
it’s not usual in this country to—— 

Mr. INNOWE VAYTE. No, I know—that’s one reason why I like it; 
it’s a novelty—something out of the common. 

Mr. MAUREX PERIENCE (suddenly understanding his own vague 
uneasiness), Yes, that’s just it! But I wésh you would scrape those 
postage stamps off. There—I knew it! Look—there ’s aman stopped 
to look on; his brow contracts; he mutters threateningly ; he grinds 
his teeth; his fists close convulsively ; he is joined by a woman who has 
also stopped to look on ; they commune together minatively ; their eyes 
blaze with stifled indignation ; they nod their heads and descend to the 
village. Oh, my dear friend, be warned ere it is too, too late! Tear 
down those dreadful, disastrous penny stamps from your house, or be- 
ware of the awful consequences. 











C] y 
— as a 
Mr. INNOWF VAYTE, Pooh!—there’s no danger. Those two are 


simply jealous because ¢/ey haven't a sack of obliterated penny stamps 
to put on ¢hezr hou—— 

Mr. MAUREX PERIENCE, Oh, no, no! Do not make light of the 
time-honoured, the sacred, the inviolable instincts of an ancient people. 
Believe me, it is not usual in this country to cover your house with 
postage stamps. Hla! What doTI hear? It is a distant murmur like 
that of the far-off sea! Vayte, dear boy, the villagers are aroused, They 
have heard of your act of innovation, your insult to the holy conven- 
tionalism ever latent in their souls. Z%ey have not been accustomed to 
houses covered with postage stamps ; they feel it keenly, intensely ; it is 
a sacrilege! You have aroused the people, and they come! 

. * * * + * 

First PAPER READER. Long account of that postage stamp affair, I 
see, to-day. Crowds are still blockading the house, mad with fury. It 
seems the news has spread like wildfire all over the country, and that 
societies are being formed in all parts for the purchase of mincing- 
machines to chop up the man—what’s his name ?—Vayte—to chop him 
up as fine as possible when they ’ve caught him. 

SECOND PAPER READER. Oh, yes! twenty-five thousand persons 
from all parts of the country are at present marching to the locality, each 
armed with an instrument of torture. It is under discussion whether the 
victim shall be publicly burned over a bonfire composed of sacks of 
obliterated penny stamps. All the women from an alley in my neigh- 
bourhood were sharpening their nails on my coping this morning with a 
view to tearing out his eyes. But one can well understand the people’s 
feelings, you know, when one considers that there hasn’t been a single 
case of covering a house with penny stamps within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant of the village. 

* ” * * * * 

First PAPER READER. D’ ye know, I’m rather sorry for that postage 
stamp man. _ I fancy they needn’t have done it, under the circumstances. 
You see, he agreed to take ‘em all down after they ’d pulled off both his 
legs and all his waistcoat-buttons; but it seems he overlooked one ina 
corner and left it up, and the people caught sight of it. 

SECOND PAPER READER, Still, I think they went a trifle too far in 
mincing all his distant relations too, 

First PAPER READER. Well, you see—the violated traditions of an 


ancient people! 
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KNICKNACKS. 


Tue British public has not been in such a flutter of excitement to re- 
ceive explanations concerning Mr. Barnum's while elephant joke as our 
American showman’s agent surmises, 
The B. P. may be ‘‘a hass,” but in a 
good-natured way it has appreciated 
the little pleasantry promptly, admir- 
ing sadly at the same time THE 
CATERER’S grotesque sense of humour, 





Ir is eminently satisfactory that 
such a mild, respectable, moral poten- 
tate as King Theebaw gives a certifi- 
cate attesting that Toung Taloung is 
of the sacred breed. 


The only time a rash creature tried 
to induce us to cash a bad ‘* fiver,” he 
returned it rapidly to his pocket (when 
we called ‘‘ police”), and his protests that it was a genuine note were 
heartrending,. 





-_— 


THERE is no truth in the report that ‘‘ General” Booth is in treaty 
with Mr. Barnum’s agent for the purchase of Toung Taloung. 

THE curious ‘‘ end of the explosives case” suggests these questions— 
Do the police deserve to be blown up for their vivacious and ticklish 
conduct in the matter? and is o/le prosequi a free Latin translation for 
burked inquiry? 





A SAGE, well versed in Egyptian affairs, has lately discovered—not 
but the fact that a defeated army generally sings, ‘‘ We don’t 
with a good stomach, when 


onions 
want to fight, and by Jingo if we do!” 
officered by our conquerors, 


IN connection with home matters, another strange fact has been 
revealed to us—viz., that a boy who is sent out to purchase a penny 
cane, with which he is to be flogged, seldom obeys his order either with 
alacrity or cheerily, whether in Cairo or London. 


WHEN Lord Kandolph Churchill remarked at Woodstock recently, 
**l am but a pigmy,” we sternly rebuked the bad taste of an ardent 
Liberal, who whispered, ‘‘ He is going too far by two letters—but he 
gets vasher and rasherer every day.” 

WHAT constitutes a good day’s shooting? When the Prince of Wales 
shot about, with four other great guns, last week over Sir P. Miles’s 
estate, ‘‘only” two hundred and seventy head of game was bagged, the 
port being reported as ‘* very moderate.” One poacher would walk a 
considerable number of miles to secure fifty-four head of game during a 
night, and simper *f Good business ”’ over such a bag towards morning, 
hould he not be bludgeoned by gamekeepers who are above bribery. 


Our habits are less convivial than 
might be expected or supposed by an 
inquisitive public, but we cast aside our 
blue ribbon and toasted Miss Cook (not 
bodily but spiritually) in hot filtered 
water. Her plucky conduct in seizing 
a stalwart burglar at Sutton Lane, near 
Twickenham, deserves our warmest 
watered recognition. Ilad this lady 
been armed with a revolver, she might 
have been the means of cooking a 
ruffian’s goose, so causing a dastardly 
housebreaker to occupy a back seat in 
the ferry of Charon, and preventing him 
ever patronizing Twickenham ferry or 
its vicinity again. 





** EVERYTHING is good in its sea- 
son.’ Just drop down suddenly on 
your back in the dirtiest part of Covent 
Garden; after rising, pick up the piece 
of orange-peel which caused your fall, 
take it home with you, and while vinegar and brown paper are being 
applied, ponder upon the truth of the above maxim. 





ee 


** VERY jam-tart litthe woman Lady Stebbins is, ain’t she?” whis- 
pered one masher to another in the ball-room. ‘* Yes!” moaned Sir 
Spiffany Stebbins, who overheard the remark; ‘‘ but she’s more than 
tart—she’s a positive farfar, my boys.” 

















AVERTED! 


(Being an awful nightmare which we had conjured up Jor oursevvcs by 
dwelling upon the possible contingency of the law deciding in favour of 
the plaintiff in the Miles Platting Case.) 


Scene—TZhe Church o St. Patron at Little Underthumé, 


First HELPLESS MEMBER OF CONGREGATION (77 @ depressed 
wrisper). 
Pray has it reached your ears what form of cult 
Awaits us here this morning ? 
Seconp H. M. or C. (i same manner). Not a whit. 
Wherefore, with purpose to be well prepared 
Against contingency, I am provided 
With all the sacred books of all the creeds 
Of which I could bethink me. Here’s the Koran ; 
The Vedas here; the Shin-to (or Shin-/o) ; 
And in, a van without, a goodish weight 
Of sacred tablets relative to Pasht ; 
And here is Lempriere, in case the Patron 
Should patronize the Greek mythol—he comes! 


(The Congregaticn grovel abjectly with their noses on the hassocks as the 
PATRON of the LIVING enters and seats himself on a throne, to the 
accompaniment of a flourish of trumpets and a salvo of artillery.) 


First H. M. or C, (awed), He waves his haughty hand, and from 
the vestry 

There issues one clad in a form of garb 

Unknown tome. Do you ? 
OND H. M. or. C, I rather think 
It is the gentleman our mighty Patron 
Has nominated to the vicarship. 
His vestments—let me see—a belt of beads, 
Some feathers in his hair, a collar formed 
Of buttons and assorted human teeth, 
And pigments, red and yellow, on the face. 
I have a little book descriptive of 
The various forms of sacerdotal garb, 
Extant and obsolete 3; but cannot find 
The one he wears. ’T is hardly ritualistic— 
Nor could one style it evangelical. 
H. M. or C, But mark, he brings a queerly painted block 
Of wood, and dances round it seven times, 
And bangs his head before it on the matting, 
And sprinkles it—— 
SECOND H, M,. oF C, Of course ! 
It is the South Sea Island ritual ! 
Why, to be sure. See, now he casts his eye 
Around the congregation, with a view 
To choose a victim for a sacrifice. 
I rather think he has his eye on you. 
He whets a knife ; he chants an invocation. 
Again he looks at you. I, had a slip 
Of sandal-wood, showing, in hieroglyphics, 
The South Sea Island service. Ah! ’tis here; 
I'll find the place and—pray look over me. 
Ii, M. or C, See! He hath marked a victim for his knife, 
And beckons him—in truth it is the bishop ! 
And now his lordship (all unwillingly) 
Approaches up the aisle—— 
SECOND H,. M. oF C, Protesting, though, 
And showing most emphatic disapproval. 
Hf. M. or C. His lordship has no sympathy at all 





FIRST 


How dull Iam! 


FIRST 


FIRST 


With these departures from canonic rules. 

But see, the priest selects a likely spot 

About his lordship’s waistcoat, while the Patron 
Poor my lord ! 


Smiles his august approval. 
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Conservative Counsel. | 


“‘ Destruction,” says a Conservative weekly, ‘is Mr. Gladstone's poli- 
tical standpoint, as it is his favourite amusement. When he cannot root 





up some cherished portion of the Constitution, he finds vent for his spirit | 

with the axe for destructive he must be. His aims differ from 

Mr. Parnell’s only in the method employed tocarrythemout. . . . ; 

Mr. Parnell uses dynamite ; Mr. Gladstone works by Act of Parliament, 
Both these men are terribly dangerous !”’ 


How kind is the noble Conservative party 
To tell us what rulers are best for our realm ; 
’T is only the Tories whose virtue is hearty, 
And ¢hey (so they tell us) should guide the State’s helm. _! 
This wonderful party, whose merits we ’ve stated, 
Would warn us against all the Liberal clan ; | 
And it says to destruction our nation is fated, 
For, like that Parnell (who sedition would fan), 
Mr. Gladstone ’s a ‘‘ terribly dangerous man!” 


‘When some loved institution he finds he can’t root up,” 
These Tories point out that his bosom it wracks ; 

‘* So selecting the trees that Dame Nature lets shoot up, 
His spirit for spoiling he vents with his axe.” 

Which proves to the world that destructive he must be, 
Delighting to do all the damage he can ; 

And they tell us no longer in G, must our trust be— 
They vow, to dismember the empire’s his plan, 
He zs such a §‘ terribly dangerous man!” 


‘“With another four years of his ruling,” they tell us, 

‘*Our much-beloved nation would cease to be one.” 
(Just think, if a fate so alarming befell us ! 

Noarmy! Nonavy! No State! Worse, no Fun!!) 
‘* Parnell uses dynamite, G, legislation, 

To work out their schemes, and their dupes to trepan; ’ 
But the Tories point out we may yet save our nation 

By putting the Premier beneath a big ban— 

And ejecting from office that ** dangerous man!” 


We suppose they infer that he mus¢ be Parnellish, 
For glorious bribes, like Parnell, does he get ; 
Parnell takes big cheques with an evident relish, 
While Gladstone takes china—a Crown Derby set ! 
Then let us give thanks to the Tory contingent, 
They surely deserve that to hail them we ran ; | 
We &new that Parnell deserved measures most stringent, 
Sut to dread Mr. Gladstone ’t is time we began, | 
For ¢hey say he’s a ‘*‘ terribly dangerous man !” | 








THE cry of the pig is ‘* Give me dirt!” 
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OPTICAL DELUSION. 


Lady (desiring Rita’s New Novel).—‘*Have you *Two Bap BLUE 
Eyes’?” 

Librarian.—** SORRY TO SAY WE HAVEN’T, MADAM,” 

Librarian’s Boy.—‘*I KNOWS A CHAP AS ’AS GOT Two Bab BLACK 
Iery RIC ’ 
UNS, MuM. 


I GIVE ’EM ’IM MYSELF,” [ Sacked, 








THE BLUNDERBERRYS AT BREAKFAST. 


‘In times like these I wonder people can rest easily in their chairs,’ 
said Mrs, Blunderberry, plumping herself down on the toasting-fork, 
which she had incautiously left on her seat while she drove the cat away 
from the haddock keeping warm in the fender. 

**It seems yor can’t,” answered Mr. Blunderberry, grimly. ‘* Do you 
think it promotes digestion, Mrs. B., to jump up and down like {those 
confounded mining shares? Are you acting under the advice of — 
medical attendant when you make a Jack-in-the-box of yourself? Perhaps 
you will cease playing the kangaroo and say what you mean.” 

‘Why, Solomon, there ’s even the Prince of Wales turning !” 

‘*Great Bradlaugh!” cried the master of the house, seizing the loaf 
and slicing it with savage energy, ‘* what is England coming to when a 
female Blunderberry speaks of the Heir to the Crown as if he were a 
teetotum? Have you got a notion that Albert Edward ought to have 
been christened Dick Whittington, so that he might turn again? Do 
you think that H.R.H., with a wheel, a treadle, and a chuck, could be 
sold complete as a secondhand lathe? Turning! turning what? turning 
which ? turning when? turning why? Bless the woman! she only wants 
alittle more tongue and a litt]e less brain to be a Home Ruler, a Nihilist, 
a socialist, a ‘ 

“‘That’s it, that’s what I mean,” interrupted Mrs. Blunderberry, 
hysterically, pouring Worcester sauce instead of milk into her teacup; 
“I knew I should remember it presently.” 

** Remember! do you call that thing you carry about with you on 
Sundays and holidays a memory? With that memory you only want 
enough money to waste to be a School Board examiner; a paragraph in 
a country newspaper and a certificate from the clergyman of the parish, 
together with that memory, would set you up complete as the oldest 
inhabitant. If Rogers, the banker-poet, had only known you, Mrs. B., 
he would never have written on the ‘ Pleasures of Memory:’ he’d have 
put a rhyme at each end of you, and given you to the world as a poem. 
What is it you remember? Confound it, Mrs, B,! display your memory.” 











| 


| 


** Tf you go on like that, Solomon, you'll drive the idea out again.” 

‘‘That’s it! there you are! You've got an idea, haven’t you? Just 
one idea, quiet, to drive in single harness, and has been ridden by a lady. 
You stable that idea of yours, you take my advice and lock it up ina 
stall, in case any one should drive it out without your consent. You 
give that one idea gentle exercise, but don’t gallop it, for fear it should 
run away with you. Now, then, trot out your spavined old idea,”’,,, ;; 

‘*T am not joking, Solomon,” said the good lady, as she dropped the 
salt-spoon into the cream in endeavouring to fish out a struggling fly. 

** Nobody ever accused you of such a thing, Mrs. B.,”’ retorted her 
lord and master. ‘‘ For stern matters of fact, uninvested with a particle 
of imagination, you are without an equal; you only want a dozen columns 
of figures and a blue crown to be a parliamentary report.” 

‘I’ve got it!” cried Mrs, Blunderberry, delighted. 

‘* The idea?” 

‘© No, dear, the fly.” And his better half triumphantly landed the 
insect on the tablecloth, and commenced fishing for the salt-spoon. 

‘* Then,’ said Mr. Blunderberry, rising and hunting for his hat, ‘then, 
Mrs. L., I am to understand that that one-horse idea of yours has run 
away, and that I am to go out into a cold and cruel world still ignorant 
of the particular turn the Prince of Wales has taken?” 

‘* Oh, didn’t I tell you?” rejoined his better half, thoroughly engrossed 
by the salt-spoon hunt. ‘‘ It’s quite too terrible. Why, Solomon, the 
Prince of Wales has joined the socialists !” 

‘Joined the—Why, great gracious! woman, what nonsense are you 


talking now? What wrong ends have you been tying in a knot?” 


‘* But it wust be true, Solomon, because it’s in print.’ And Mrs, 
Blunderberry, dropping the sugar-tongs after the salt-spoon, triumphantly 
produced the newspaper, and with the air of one who knew herself to be 
right, read, ** Last Monday evening His Koyal Highness the Prince of 
Wales attended a small social meeting, held at—— 

3ut Mr. Blunderberry waited to hear no more, but jamming his hat 
over his eyes, passed through the front door like a whirlwind. 
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Tourist. —** WHAT’S YOUR FARE TO SACKVILLE STREET?” 
Dublin Carman.—‘* SHURE THAT 


DEPINDS ALTOGETHER ON THE STHYLE I GO AT. 


IRISH JAUNTING-(CAR) REMARKS. 


THIM THAT ONY WANTS A MANE PACER, I 


CHARGE LESS THAN A GINTLEMAN OF YOUR HONOUR’S QUALITY, WHO’D BE AFTHER TELLIN’ ME TO GO IN RAAL STHYLE. GIT 


uP, YER Honour, AN’ I’LL sHOW you SporRT!” 








THE INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER ADDRESSES HIS 
CONSTITUENTS. 


For ze last two veek ze Membares of your Parliament have been like 
your dentist, or your man who play crickey—on ze stump, and like your 
crickey man, zey have try hard to bowl out ze ozzare sides. I am like 
your chimneysveep, I must follow soot, as you say, so I go to Rabbit- 
borough, and I make stump speech to my free and independent electors, 
Ma foi! zey are too free, some of zems, for zey demand of me to shake 
hands and kiss ze baby as if I vas like ze painters of picture for zis year’s 
Academy, still upon ze canvass. And zey are aussz as independent as 
zey are free, for zey say if zare is annozzare election zis year I sall have 
to pay five pound for ze vote vare J] have last time pay von, and zat ze 
pint of four vich is in half vill have to give place to ze ’ole pot. I go 
to ze Town Hall, vare I find all ze town. I address ze Mayor as ‘‘old 
hoss,” and I am as busy vit my jaw as ze Jack who is Cheap, or ze lady 
who go shoppink. I tell ze audience zat ve vill have zis Session Redis- 
tribution of Seats, zat is, in your teatres ze gallery and pit sall not be 
crowd out by ze estalls. As for Manhood Suffrage, I say I sink ze 
mens suffare enough, especially vare ze ladies are so killing as at Rabbit- 
borough, Some von demand vat I sink of ze Orangemens. I reply I 





do not vondare aftare ze vay zey have been treated zat ze Orange party 
are sour, and zat I hope Lord Rossmore vill meet vit no more Hoss-tility 
from ze Government. I promise to vote for ze new scheme of County 
Government, and von of my hearer who have just dine say it is ‘* mush 
to be deshived.” He is chuck out. Some von move a resolution zat ze 
Government are not at home in foreign policy, and all abroad in home 
affaires. Von of my supportares move him. Zare is lovally fight. 
From ze langvidge and ze row I almost sink myself in ze House of 
Commons, I retire by ze back vay. Ze last I see of ze Mayor he have 
got ze Vicare in vat you call chancery. Ze doctors of Rabbitborough 
have been busy evare since. 





Golden Charms. 


THE servant girl who won the £4,000-prize in the ** Arts Décoratifs 
Lottery” in Paris, has had the good sense to bank all the money except 
forty pounds, as since her good fortune has been known she has been 
literally besieged with offers. It is wonderful how beautiful a girl with 
four thousand pounds does look; she would to most men have *‘ some- 
thing about her” (or, in this case, in the bank) which would be very 
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PUTTING A LITTLE LIFE INTO AT. 


Tue foreigners are right. We Britons do take our pleasures sadly. What a dull affair Valentine's Day is at present! 











TDRAW YoUk OWN 
CARICATURES ‘ 


BOOK oF RULES, 
PENCIL, AND 3 
COLOURS FOR SIX: 

Pence !!' 


YOUR FRIENDS DASHED 
OFF TO THE LIFE AS 
THEY PASS. 
























































Now here isa plan to make it more lively. Let each valentine be a real caricature of a given friend. Compel everybody to walk about the streets on Valentine's Day. 
Deliver the valentines ofen to the postman, but unaddressed ; and let him identify, as they pass, the originals of the caricatures. 
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The suspected original will probably make off in haste, pursued by the identifying postman. 
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Why, he’ll get him into a corner, and carefully compare him with the picture. Should the suspect really turn out to be the party for whom the cariature is meant, 
he forfeits one shilling to the postman; but, should the original of the valentine remain unidentified, the sender shall forfeit the shilling instead. It would bea lively 


scene; and the postmen would not grumble at the extra work. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 


OR a wonder, I have no new arveng to talk 
about this week. There has been a three- 
act ‘* burlesque drama,” entitled Camara/za- 
man, produced at the Gaiety, but I haven’t 
seen it; and although I hear from some 
folks that it is ‘‘awfully funny,” and from 
other quarters that it is ‘‘ dreadful rot,” I do 
not conceive those expressions to be suffi- 
cient data upon which to found an exhaustive 
and reliable opinion. Should opportunity 
allow, my valuable opinion will be forth- 
coming anon. = 
There is something weird and strange in 

this pause; and, looking to the number of 
theatres now in our midst, it is pretty clear 
evidence that the tide of fortune is flowing 
freely in the direction of the several treasuries. But the lull gives me 
the opportunity of giving vent to some desultory and vagabond thoughts 
that have visited now and again what serves me—or rather disgracefully 
fails to serve me—as a brain. 





First of all, and afrofos of the number of theatres, Mr. Mitchell, of 
Old Bond Street and Threadneedle Street, has sent me a copy of his 
very interesting and useful little work, entitled ‘‘ Plans of the London 
Theatres,” These plans show at a glance the position of every num- 
bered and reserved seat in all the principal London theatres (to the 
number of twenty). I intend to find it very useful myself; I have 
placed it on a convenient spot in the vast expanse of my palatial studio 
(which was, I believe, originally intended for a boot cupboard), and 
whenever I re- 
ceive the usual 
numbered invi- 
tation to *fcome 
and see the new 
piece, and bring 
my scalpel,” I 
shall rush to Mr. 


Mitchell’s mas- 
terly compen- 
dium, which ( 


will tell me at 
once, from the 
position of my 
seat, whether I 
shall sit in that 
familiar draught, 
or be in a position to overhear the inter-confidences of the members of 
the orchestra, or be compelled to reveal the thinness of my polar covering 
to a party in a box at my back, or enjoy the knowingness of that front- 
row-of-the-pitite who recognizes for the benefit of a friend everybody 
who comesinto the stalls, tells him whose wife that is, and wonders who 
Tottie has got hold of this time. Nineteen times out of twenty that 
book will tell me none of these things ; but I must have my little joke 
for all that. 





THe Rova.try.—‘‘ CuT OFF WITH A SHILLING.” 


But that pamphlet raises other thoughts. Its by no means exhaustive 
list gives twenty theatres, and there are, let us say, at least seven others. 
Now, there are only twenty-seven available evenings in the very biggest 
month we can produce. This sets the mind speculating. Suppose the 
several managers of those theatres 
should take it into their heads to pro- 
duce new pieces one after another every 
evening for a month! What a game 
the critics would have, to be sure! 
Then other things occur to one. By 
the time the last piece was produced, 
the first (supposing it to have run) 
would be a month old, and possibly 
ready to make way for a new one (but 
that is not an absolute certainty in these 
days of long runs); at any rate, it will 
not be the great stretch of imagination 
to calculate (say) the lesser half of those 
plays as failures. This would give the 
managers thirteen more nights, by the 
“IN THe Ranks.” end of which time some of the weaker of 

the remaining pieces might be ready for 
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displacement, so that, with a little ingenuity, it seems not impossible 
that the managers might keep us going all the year round. And then 
there are the atince But this is getting ratherawful. How the critic 
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would enjoy his Sundays 
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Another matter, which gives rise to a good deal of thought, is the 
growing tumultuousness (so to speak) of first-night audiences. Something 
occurs to me which might act as a partial remedy, at any rate, and which 
I will refer to presently. Strolling homeward the other evening, I was 
pondering this subject, and a very pertinent article thereupon by Mr. 
Clement Scott, which I had just been reading in the 7eatre. I suppose 
some of my brain was engaged with the piece I had just been enjoying, 
the Palace of Truth, at the Prince’s), and the two matters became 
somewhat mixed ; at any rate, I found myself muttering thus:— 

‘When pits upon first nights like Banshee’s wail ; 
When no stern Bobbies o'er the house prevail ; 
When galleries emit the chaff of slum ; 

When to the demon tryst grim critics come ; 
When managers, with no desire to chouse, 
Declare ‘The author is not in the house ; 
When groans and cat-calls load the tortured alr, 
Oh, I would not—no, I would ot be there! 


I thought it was in the play, and I find it isn’t. 


But I think managers would probably find this boisterousness less, if 









not altogether 
absent, if they MeN 


were to avoid 
Saturdays, and 
perhaps even 
Mondays, as 
‘‘first nights.” 
The managers’ 


0 {ee eee 








best plan—an ~ 
absolutely cer- =n TD) 
tain one—is, of INL 
course, to pro- it 
duce good BUNS Wu e Ba 
pieces, for, to PS Sp a ee ee Me 
ew, Ue 


do them justice, 
these emphatic 
critics never 
start without fair cause, only, having started, they nine times out of ten 
gradually become unjust, cruel, and a special nuisance to everybody but 
themselves. My suggestion of avoiding Saturdays is based upon the fact 
of its being a half-holiday with the majority of these young men, and 
there is a nothing-to-do-till-Monday exaltation of spirits about them, 
which prompts them to wild deeds; moreover, on other evenings they 
do not, as arule, get free from their daily avocations early enough to 
take a **brush up” and a meal, and reach the house in time for the 
rise of the curtain. This might be made certain by commencing earlier 
than the present luxurious hour of eight (just for one night). It would 
drag us all prematurely from dinner ; but critics don’t matter. Monday 
is a holiday with many, and should therefore, like all holidays, be 
avoided—people are always obstreperous on holidays. I could expatiate 
upon this subject, but I haven’t the space: I give my notion for what it 
is worth—of course the objection to it is that there is most money floating 
about on holidays (half and otherwise); but I say no more. 


THE ALHAMBRA.—“ THE GOLDEN RING.” 


There was a very interesting performance at the St. George’s Hall on 
the 31st ult. Miss Pattie Bell, a lady who has many a time and oft 
proved a tower of strength to the noble corps of amateurs—I have my- 
self once had the pleasure of sneering at her in distress, once had my 
addresses scornfully rejected, and once caused her an illness and nearly 
broke her heart by obstinately refusing to consent to her union with a 
pink-faced young man much given to claptrap—and sundry amateurs 
conceived the happy notion of organizing 
for her a benefit performance as some’ _ ==) 
recognition of her services and genial ['! 
kindliness. The ‘‘ support” accorded 
to Miss Bell on the stage, with one or 
two exceptions, did not rise above the Se 
ordinary amateur level. The support Mt | 
‘in front” was contemptible ; but let iad i BL) 
us hope that the bad weather kept ¢~) hay =" HANS 






many ticket-holders away, and not that SA) LO \ 
Miss Bell's friends had neglected to ‘GMMR / 
*‘rally round.” The lady’s perfor- |S RRS 7 uae 

‘ NSA 2 


mance of Anne Carew, in A Sheep in 
Wolf's Clothing, was well worth seeing 
—careful, refined, and not wanting in ef 
the truthful expression of feeling— 
while her rendering of Mrs. Larkings, 
in Woodcock’s Little Game, proved her 
possessed of considerable sense of humour. Mr. A. Ayres, whose name 
will be remembered as part author of A7#s Own Guest, deserves special 
mention for Jasper Carew—excellent in every way. 


THE GLose.—A “ CALM-UN.” 








etite Cariien at the Globe occur 
NESTOR. 


Miss Bella Howard’s matin/e and 
too late for notice this week. 
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DEFEAT. 


BATTLE OF TEB, FEBRUARY 5TH, 1884. 


THE war-fiend once more revels in scenes of blood and 
death 

And at the bare recital the nation holds its breath: 

** Defeat and dreadful carnage.” Alas! a sorry tale 

Of weak il!l-chosen forces and bravery doomed to fail. 


An army of Egyptians unwilling and untrained, 

With men like these a victory no leader could have 
gained ? 

Such men did Egypt’s rulers to fight their battles send— 








A wise assortment, truly! Alas! how soon the end! 


Ah! what could gallant Baker and his courageous band 

Achieve with such an army? how could they hope to stand ? 

A horde of furious Arabs sufficed with one wild yell 

To = these ‘‘ pressed” Egyptians, and soon two thousand 
ell. 


Our fearless British leaders fought on with might and main, 
Against the Arab spearmen they struggled, but in vain; 

In cowardice and terror Egyptian chieftains fled, 
Their own recruits inspiring with horror and with dread. 








Then piercing shrieks for quarter, for mercy, filled the air, 

But soon the Egyptians’ pleadings gave way to dire despair; 

The Arabs’ spears impaled them, then knives gashed every 
throat, 

And then ensued such slaughter as o’er which demons gloat. 


Amid that hell of carnage, while shots around them rained, 
Almost alone the English fought on while hope remained. 
And by many a deed of daring, self-sacrifice, and skill 
Proved British hearts have courage and heroism still. 


’Mid all this wretched record but ove bright spot is found— 
No Engllsh warrior faltered, each bravely held his ground; 
Some few, alas! fell victims, but gloriously /Aey died, 

And Britain, in her sorrow, will view her sons with pride. 
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For the Fourteenth. —S Ss = AF J 
Now Love is supposed to be pleasant, FIRST CHOP. 
Much joy he is said to impart; Customer.—' I SAY, WAITER, THIS CHOP’S POSITIVELY ST——GOT A 


Yet Cupid, on days like the present, 

Is cruel: he (h)arrows the heart, 
And the missives he sends by the cartful 
But prove he is tricky and (d)artful! Sir.” 


REGULAR BAD SMELL, Y’ KNOW!” 
al Cr. S y ; ] 5 : LR fr S R ; tT N T ER, SIR, 
Watt, **’As IT, SIR? VERY SORRY, SIR! GET Y’ ANOTHER, S 
Y’SEE, SO MANY GENTS ’AS COLDS IN THEIR ’EDS THIS TIME O’ YEAR, 











OUR EXTRA-SPECIAL AND THE M.P.F.A\S.A. 


CHANCING to be passing the Abbey a few nights since, just as mid- 
night was tolling, and looking about me in my usual Extra-Special way, 
Sir, I noticed a closely-cloaked and hooded figure pass me rapidly and 
disappear in the dark shadows about the door of the Chapter-House. 
Whilst still wondering who it could be, a second figure, similarly con- 
cealed from identification, stole past me, and was lost in the gloom. 

So I stealthily followed the next draped individual that passed me 
up to the very threshold of the Chapter-House, heard him knock thrice, 
and utter the word ‘‘ Iconoclast !”’ on which the door slowly opened and 
admitted him. This only excited my curiosity still further, and as 
several other cloaked figures came up, knocked, uttered the password, 
and were also admitted, whilst I stood behind a projecting gable, I made 
up my mind, in the interests of your journal, Sir, to get inside. 

To turn up my collar, turn down my hat-brim, and muffle myself in a 
handkerchief, were operations quickly performed, and a minute later I 
had the satisfaction of finding myself within the Chapter-House, which, 
dim as the light was, I could see was almost filled, though with whom 
it was still too dark to discover. But, after a few minutes of waiting, I 
heard a voice strangely like the familiar mellow organ of the Premier 
cry, ‘‘It is time we proceeded to business; let the lights be turned up.” 

I shall never forget the surprising sight that met my eyes. Within 
the octagonal walls of that comparatively small chamber were gathered, 
as it seemed to me, every living Englishman of eminence, irrespective 
of politics, religion, or aught besides. I found myself, for instance, 
wedged in between the bowed form of Mr. Ruskin and the venerable 
Earl of Shaftesbury, whilst behind me Cardinal Manning, Professor 
Huxley, and the Duke of Argyle were chatting in an undertone ; and in 
front of me I recognized the unmistakable backs of the Right Hon. John 
Bright and his Eminence Cardinal Newman. But before I had taken 
stock of the mixed assembly, which in its notable variety was really 
more suggestive of a vivified windowful of photographs of celebrities 
than any ordinary gathering, a murmur of approval directed my atten- 
tion to the fact that the Prime Minister was about to speak. 


‘* Fellow-countrymen,”’ he began, ‘‘ the way in which the note of in- 
vitation, secretly circulated at my direction, has been responded to shows 
how deeply every Englishman of note feels the question at issue. For 
many years, in my daily walks through Parliament Square, the terrible 
fact that death has a terror against which neither religion nor philosophy 
can arm us, has been forced upon my attention. You, my fellow- 
citizens, know too well what I mean.” (Cries of ‘‘ We do! we do!”’) 
‘Yes, my dear friends, the most harmless, the most retiring man 
amongst us may, when dead, become a victim to the most cruel indignity 
that an effete civilization can afilict. It is an awful, nay, a crushing 
thought, but it must be met and dealt with; and that is why we are 
here to-night. Yes, this is the reason why I call on you one and all to 
join the League we mean to form at once, under the title of the ‘ Mutual 
Preservation from a Statue Association.’”’ 

Mr. Wilson Barrett, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Sims Reeves» 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Ruskin, Lord Wolseley, and Sir A. Sullivan having 
supported the proposal, Lord Hartington, the hon. secretary of the 
movement fro. /em. (during the absence of Mr. Matthew Arnold), read 
the rules of membership, and the enrolment of members proceeded. 

Each person stepped in turn to the table, and took the proffered 
pledge, binding himself ‘‘to endeavour, by all means in his power, to 
prevent the erection of that embodied horror known as a modern statue, 
in or to the memory of any member of this association, alive or dead,” 

An Emergency Committee was then elected, and invested with plenary 
powers to act summarily on the receipt of any intelligence tending to 
arouse suspicion as to a proposed statue; and Cardinal Manning’s pro- 
posal to form a second Association for the Summary Suppression of 
Statues having being carried, the meeting ended. 

But it was not till an hour later the gathering dispersed, and even 
then, so deeply moved were the new associates, that they stood talking 
earnestly in small groups in Parliament Square in the moonlight, ear- 
nestly repeating their pledge one to another as they gazed on the sur- 
rounding ghastly evidences of the hideous fate they had just taken steps 
to prevent from ever overtaking them, 
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VALENTINE VISIONS; OR, LANDED IN LEAP YEAR. 








CONVERSATIONS FOR THE TIMES. 


THE ULTIMATE. 


First BRiItisH JURYMAN (in @ nervous whisper). I can’t help it; I 
don’t know what’s the matter with me, but somehow I can’t fix my 
attention on the case. I feel as if—— 

Second B. J. (i the same manner). So do I exactly—as if my soul 
wasn’t my own. I’m sure / don’t know what the witnesses are all 
talking about. 

Tue JupGe. Gentlemen of the jury, I must ask you once more to fix 
your attention on this prosecution for the witness—I mean the pounsel 
for the claintiff. Excuse me, gentlemen, I really feel quite unequal to— 
just as though I 

COUNSEL FOR PLAINTIFF (fo witness). Were you—I should say had 
you—that is, did you—really, my lord, I must deg your inbulgence for 
amoment. I don't feel very well ; I seem as if something was—were 
COUNSEL FOR DEFENDANT. That’s just how it is with me, I seem 
to feel as if I—/ don’t know. 

THE WITNESSES. So do we. All over as if—— 
PLAINTIFF and DEFENDANT. Sodo we. Weather it’s the whether, 
or—oh, dear! oh, dear! 
THE JUDGE (collecting himself with a supreme effort, aud in a hoarse 
whisper fo jury). Gentlemen, I have found out what ails me: I feel 
horribly nervous in trying this case: I feel as if some awful authority— 
some mind replete with infallible wisdom, from which there is no appeal 
—were watching the secret workings of my brain with a view to pub- 
lishing them in detail in a letter to a daily paper, and crushing me with 
Caustic sarcasm. 
THe Jury, CouNSEL, WITNESSES, and all the rest (in a hoarse 
whesper). That’s it, by Jove! That ’s what’s the matter with us. 
THE JUDGE (as defore). A something seems to tell me—(a kind of 
Press pa all over)—that Ae’s in court at this moment, with his eye 
fixed on brain. I wish he wouldn't, you know. 
Tue OTHERS. So do we. We feel cold all down our backs. 

e * ° - * 


CounseL (fo the JupGEs OF APPEAL). My lords, will you have the 
goodness to re-try this case which——- 














THE JuDGEs oF APPEAL. No, no! Go away, please! No, we 
won't; we daren’t do it for anything. Please don’t ask us to lay our- 
selves open to being scathed, and blighted, and minced up small in a 
letter to a daily paper—one of zs letters. We won't commit ourselves. 
He might disagree with our decision, and then we shouldn’t survive it a 
month. * * + * * : 

AN Epitor. And just do half a column of comments on that libel 
case. 

A JOURNALIST. No—I won’t! Suppose my view of the case doesn’t 
tally with 47s, nice mauling he’d give me. Ill throw up my place on 
the staff first, that I will. 

* * * * * 

First MEMBER OF PusBLic. And what do you think of the merits of 
that case—Jones v. Brown? 

SECOND MEmB. OF P. Eh? Who, I? Why, really I—I ’ve hardly 
had time to (giving a secret and hurried glance all over his news- 
paper to find an authoritative letter on the subject, and failing). No; I 
really haven’t any opinion about it as yet. (Zo himself) Glad I got 
out of it. What a fool I should have looked if I’d given an opinion, 
and then 4e'd written to the paper and differed from me! (4A/oud) 


What do you think about it? 
First MeMB, OF P. Eh? Oh, why——(doing same as SECOND 
MEMBER, with same result). Oh! really, I’ve read the case so hur- 


riedly that, &c., &c. 
* 





* * . * 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR (a¢ a secret midnight meeting of everybody 
concerned in cases). Awful, you know ; quite paralyses a feller! Assure 
you I often give an opinion contrary to my convictions out of sheer fright 
that Ae isn’t of my way of thinking. Tell you what—suppose we always 
send Aim a post-card to get his opinion on every case, and then act 
accordingly ? 

The other JUDGES, COUNSEL, POTENTIAL JURORS, &c. Hooray! 
Yes, that’s the way to do it! He can’t go wrong; he’s so authorita- 
tive, you know. There’ll never be any more miscarriages of justice. 
We'll never disagree with Mr. Charles Rea 


[All fall flat on their faces and tremble at the name, while the House 
of Lords unconditionally surrenders its position as the highest 
Court of Appeal. 
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THAT FOOLISH FOURTEENTH. 
(A ScepTic’s SCREED.) 


AGAIN this carnival of gaufred papers, 
Unkindest “ cuts” of Cupid cutting capers 
To sauce poor sages ; 
Season more horrid than the time of holly, 
That makes men publish forth their feeble folly 
In pictured pages !] 


Because, forsooth! some William wants to choose an 
’Elpmeet (she ’elps him to my meat), my Susan 
Must make me thinner 
By spoiling toast and boiling tea, indulging 
In dreams of hearts and darts, with which she’s bulging, 
Dratting my dinner! 


I mustn’t get my letters in the City 
Because to-day libels are voted witty ° 
(When on one’s neighbour) ; 
And men who owe me money will not scruple 
To put off paying lest they should centuple 
Poor postmen’s labour. 


Postmen, indeed! as if their case was shocking, 

When my head’s rocking with the hourly knocking, » 
The giggle and snigger 

Of girls at hall doors, maids at area railings 

Poring o’er pictures of their charms (and failings) 
In face and “ figger.” 


Young men are mad as maids, and maids as misses ; 
The very air’s pervaded by coarse kisses 
And orange blossoms ; 
They give up tare and tret for wild hair-tearing, 
Their hearts leap at each knock, that sets me swearing, 
Like lively ‘possums! 


O silliest saint in all the calendary! 

You make the boudoir drivel like the “ airy ;” 
But try your force on 

Me, and youll find no Cupid’s bow e’er bent me 

(Only one valentine was ever sent me: 

That called me Orson !) 
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SUITORS POPPING THE QUESTIONS T 
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SUITORS POPPING THE QUESTIONS TO THE G. O. M. 
(See Cartoon.) 


IN each Leap Year ’t was the custom queer, 

As doubtless ev’ry one knows—knows—knows, 
That ladies might, if they thought it right, 

To the swains that they loved propose—pose—pose. 


And even now you must needs allow 
No man can easily stop—stop—stop 
A girl that sighs for a like emprise, 
If she choose the question to pop—pop— pop. 


Small wonder, then, if the boldest men 
Feel just a little bit shy—shy—shy 

With womankind, nor appear inclined 
To mention matrimony—ny—ny. 


Small wonder, too, if there came to woo 
Maids of importunate sort—sort—sort, 

And straight began with the Grand Old Man 
To beg his moral support—port—port. 


Should this so be, whether either he 
Accept or list to decline—cline—cline, 
The G, O. M. is to-day for them 
Their ownest own valentine—tine—tine. 
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KNICKNACKS, 


CERTAIN men and women, who live upon the doorstep of sense, are 
annoyed when a comic paper declines to deride and lampoon all subjects 

after the manner of a vulgar Christmas clown, and 
~— instead to ee a few serious words casually 
or the purpose of leavening its own baking 
“‘staff of life.” Even Sam Weller and Mark Tapley 
had their serious moments, you know. 





THE meanest and most despicable Europeans, 
whether Englishmen or foreigners, should be 
ashamed to gloat over, jest, and chuckle at the 
Soudan disaster. Yet political pleasantry and 
jovial jealousy will always hold supreme com- 
mand over some wa minds, and excite merciless 
exultation at the failure of rivals. 





DROLL home-birds, residing both in this country 
and on the Continent, assert that the Soudan tribes 
are struggling for liberty. Odd birds of flight, who have lived in their 
country, state that these Arabs are fighting for slavery. Which ought 
we to believe, the droll home-birds or the odd birds of flight ? 








WE English may take our pleasure sadly; but we can quip right 
merrily in earnest when asking for information from editors of domestic 
journals. A grotesque but unoffending inquirer recently wrote to the 
chief of a family contemporary, asking strange questions concerning the 
resting-place, etc., of a lately defunct public functionary. The editor’s 
reply was: ‘‘ Marwood was not buried in Westminster Abbey. The 
Premier did not attend the funeral.” 


A PRISONER, recently charged with disturbing a Salvation Army ser- 
vice, remarked, ‘‘I only joined in; and as I have a strong BAss voice, 
perhaps I spoke louder than the rest.” The Court seemed to consider 
that a cheap mild ale tenor, or, better still, a milk and water falsetto 
voice would have been more suitable to the occasion. 


ON the Park Club card case being opened again on Thursday, Sir 
James Ingham bowed, received the various members’ pasteboards with 
his usual grace, and winking delicately at the chief defendant, whispered, 
** Jenks, you naughty bad boy, you have been playing high *inks with 
some of ’em.” 





ao 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE following are the latest bills introduced :—Mr. Labouchere: Bill 
to prevent Members of the House fixing their cards on seats they intend 
to occupy ; such acts being to the detriment of an occasional legitimate 
gambol among the said Members. Sir J. Hogg: Bill to abolish the sale 
of bacon. Sir H. Wolff: Bill to call attention to the neglect of wearing 
sheep’s clothing by others. Colonel Makins: Bill to reduce the income 
of several lawyers, and curtail ‘‘roars of laughter” in court. Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan: Bill to suppress the 
importation of Irish whisky into 
England. 


ALEARNED physician states that 
there is a decided increase in me- 
lancholic complaints among the 
girls of our present day, who often 
sadly require occupation, amuse- 
ment, and rational enjoyment. A 
rapidly rising fashionable doctor 
has just prescribed satisfactorily 
for a hypochondriacal young lady 
of title as follows :—Twelve dozen 
pairs of the best gloves having 
most buttons; twelve pairs of the 
tightest pairs of French boots ob- 
tainable ; ten visits to the must 
expensive Regent Street modiste ; 
fifty yards of real Maltese lace ; 
sixteen dinners at the Holborn 
Restaurant; one hundred waltzes, 
one hundred and one young men 
to flirt with, mixed up; fifty-six pounds of French sweets ; to be taken 
three times a week to the theatre, and well shaken up with music and 
champagne frequently. The patient recovered in less than three weeks. 





THE new whistles for the police are to have notes, so that weary 
constables may amuse themselves with sweet music during night-duty. 
“The Flipperty-Flop Young Man” and ‘‘I say, Cabby” are likely to 
be their favourite airs, we believe. 





THE GLADSTONE JAM. 
(A Sweet THING IN VALENTINES.) 
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Ou, *‘ Grand Old Jam!” whose virtue helps to make 
The loaf of politics go down, 
This opportunity FuN fain would take 
To testify to thy renown, ; 
In Britannia’s ‘‘ House” thou hast for years been tried, 
Thou art a compound she regards with pride. 


Fear not the ‘‘ House”’-flies that around thee buzz— 
Heed not the droning Stafford-fly— 

Heed not the little Woodstock-gnat (who does?)— 
Nor yet the Parnell-wasp so sly. 

They cannot harm thee, if they give offence,— 

Thy jar is made of genius and strong sense! 








A €erious Warning. 


ON the 14th ot February—never mind when—the thin white hand of 
the Duchess of Spanknaggington was closely locked in her husband's, 
Silence reigned in the apartment. The duchess had not spoken for 
nearly a year—even a nobleman’s wife is not able to give many orders 
when suffering from paralysis of the tongue, and the lady was afflicted 
with this malady. The duke bore up manfully, and a trusting smile 
was on his face when, after a sharp knock, the door opened, and Walter 
the favourite page entered, bearing a packet on a silver salver. 

The duchess opened it with a face expressive of deep anxiety, and 
drew forth, with a strange shiver, a gaudy valentine and a number of 
bottles containing inferior scent. The horror at seeing the valentine, 
and the shock at a bottle of scent being opened, restored her speech ! 
The duke and the page listened in appalled silence as she made up for 
lost tongue-time. ‘‘Humiliated! outraged by a present of coarse 
vulgarity!” shrieked the lady as she swooned. ‘‘ Pity I did not get my 
presents at RiMMEL’s,” said the duke; ‘‘his valentines are always in 
good taste, and his scent is sweetly unique.” The page knelt at his 
master’s feet, sobbing, and replied, ‘* Cheap an’ nasty thin | brings arm 
an’ ’orrors; if you’d ony a-patternized Rimmel, we’d a-bin ‘appy fur 
ever peerhaps.” Then master and servant wept together till the shrill 
harsh voice of the recovered duchess revived them also. 





Mr. CoMMISSIONER Kerr’s appeal against the Corporation, from 
whom he sought to claim nineteen-fortieths of the fees pas at his court, 
has been again dismissed. It is to be hoped that the Kerr-tain has now 


finally dropped upon this matter. 
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WARBLES OF THE WEEE. 


SET TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES. 

, New Series, No.7. Air—‘‘ Zing! ting!” 

H ERE are two 
‘‘young per- 
sons,” according 
to song, 

Who chatter of 
newspapers all 
the day long: 

It’s ‘‘ Have you 
read this?” and 
** Oh, have you 
seen that?” 
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te And “‘ Have you 
MEPs f observed what 
Pr a they mean to be 
: ¥ at?” 


* 
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‘* These pars. in 
the Standard 
you oughtn’t to 
miss ;” 

“Oh, look at 
that leader;” 

a, | : **Just listen to 
ih — —_— this.” 

: And so they continue from morning to night, 

1 Till people’s remarks become quite impolite. 

Click! clack! that’s how their tongues go, 
Click! clack! out and alack! 

The ’7iser and Zimes They read (for our crimes), 

And spout the contents of them—clack! clack! clack! 
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y Now Parliament’s open it gives them a chance, 

4“ They read all the speeches (or give them a glance), 
And tell us what Bradlaugh and Churchill have done, 
And how the ‘‘ Debate on Address” was such fun ; 
They ’re strong on the elephant, late of Siam, 

They call both his whiteness and sacredness sham— 
You can’t contradict them, they have such a way, 
They ’ll argue your head off whatever you say. 
Click! clack! that’s how their tongues go, 
Click! clack! out and alack! 
They ’re up in that freak Of ‘the burg-u-lar’s leap,” 
; When he broke himself up with a crack, crack, crack! 


They know all about the to-do and hubéuéd 
Of the /éte of the Forward (that’s Birmingham) Club ; 
With Egypt’s new cable they’re also au fait, 
And show their delight with a frequent ‘‘ Hooray 
The bankers and merchants, they ’re also aware, 
Have just been and dined with the City’s ‘‘ Lor Maire”; 
They also remark that, as far as they see, 
They ’d not care to travel in those wagons-/its. 
Click ! clack! that’s how their tongues go, 
Click! clack! out and alack! 

They know, if you please, That the gay Viennese 

‘* Exceptional measures” don’t lack, lack, lack. 
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Of the Berlin ‘‘ white lady ” expressing their doubts, 
They ‘ll tell you the whole of the ins and the outs, 
And explain that a ghost isn’t one of their loves, 
And ‘‘for ‘ Berlin white lady’ read ‘ Berlin white gloves’ ;” 
They know, and they speak in the sneeringest way 
Of the Frenchman’s attempt to enrol at Bombay 
Some Lascars, to help them defeat the Chinese 
And they sneer and they sneer till they make your blood freeze 
Click! clack! that’s how their tongues go, 
Click! clack! out and alack! 
A tricycle show Has been holden, you know, 
With machines for the road or the track, track, track. 











Salmon-fishing ’s commenced, and each one of them vies 
With the other in discourse of rods and of flies; 
They know and they chatter, with intervals rare, 
Of the chap who behaved like a beast to a bear 
(Or so it was said); and they ’re down on the law 
Because Hezekiah escaped by a flaw; 
The Islington swindlers they greet with a ‘‘ Yah!” 
And regret the defeat of poor Baker Pasha. 
Click! clack! that’s how their tongues go, 
Click! clack! out and alack! 

They never will cease, Though you call the police, 

And wrathfully tell them to pack, pack, pack. 
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‘SHERE ve are agains!” Zat is vat Leetle Randy say to me in ze 
lobby ; just like Leetle Sandy, ze ozzare clown in your pantomime. 
For ze holidays are ovare, ze boys in ze school of St. Stephen’s have 
come back to zeir lessons (ma foi! some of zem are /arger vons zan 
zey vill get tro vitement), and Madame Britannia have hand me ze 
birch, so zat ze écoliers hide avay zeir toys ven I say “* Rangez-vous, mes 
enfants! au travail!” . . . I goshake hand vit Sir Henry Brand. 
I say, ‘‘ Mon chér, zey sould call you Henry Clay. For vy? Because 
zat you are a favourite Brand. I regret ve sall lose yeu dzenzét.” He 
say, Nevare mind; in Mr. Peel ve shall have drand-new Espeakare to 
apfealto. . . . I go hear the Qveen’s Speech—guel bonheur, if 
ve could hear Her Majesty espeak it! Ze Speech say ve are dear ole 
pal vit all ze old familiar faces; zat zare is von plague still left in 
Egypt ; state of Ireland ver much mended ; franchise is to be extended ; 
frontiert ribes sall be defended; Local Government befriended (zis vit 
Local Option blended) ; lots of cash to be expended ; hope zat all vill 
turn out esplendid (I mean to let Milor Tennyson see he is not ze only 
poet in Parliament). 

In ze Lords ze Masher King—I mean ze Marquis of Tveedle—(it vas 
his ‘‘ very knee-breechity ” get-up deceive me)—move ze Address, and 
ze young Lord Vernon, who is got up as von of your tvelve Lancers, 
and who espeak as if he vere commanding his troop, second it. Milor 
Salisbury say ze Government have paint the picture vit too much couleur 
de rose. Mailor Granville say Milor Salisbury’s sketch is too sombre— 
he prefer Salisbury plain to Salisbury coloured. JVéanmoins, ze Address 
is agreed. 

In ze Commons ze Address is move by Mr. Elliot, and second by 
Mr. Samuel Smit (I have hear ze names of Samuel and of Smit some- 
vare else before, I am sure). Mr. Bourke move to amend it. Ven he 
sit down, all ze Government have gone home to tea. Zare is division; 
ze amendment is lost. Cependant, it vill nevare do to agree to ze 
Address vizout vasting at least a veek in talking, so Mr. Make Kiver 
move annozare amendment ; and ze Ministry come back vit zare mout 
full, and Sir Dilke, vit a jam tart in his hand, apologize he vas too busy 
vit ze roast beefs to keep ze pot boiling. Ve adjourn. 

Vennisday.—C’est trop vrai! it is too trues, ze defeat of ze gallant 
Baker (fortunately he have not himself been butchered). After zese in- 
formations, zere is a great din about ze last night dinner-time. Mr. 
Gladstone say he alvays go home to tea—I mean dinnare—and ze 
Opposition reply zat Ministares, if zey must dine, sould bring sand- 
vidges in zeir pockets or hats, and eat zem during ze debate, Mr. 
Fowler move amendment on ze Transvaal Qvestion. He demand ze 
Government sould protect ze Zulus from ze Boers, I sink Mr. Fowler 
could not say fairer, malgre vat Mr. Ashley say ev response. 

Sursday.—In ze Lords Milor Salisbury give notice of vote of censure 
on ze Government for vant of sure sense in Egypt. Ze report of Gordon’s 
capture 1s canard, ze man zat send it agoose. In ze Commons Sir Norscote 
give ze same notice, and Lord Hartington ze same information. Mr. 
Chaplin isin hurry for Bill to keep out cattle from infected districts. He 
move to amend ze Address Amendment, but, nevarezelesser, ze Govern- 
ment vill bring in Bill dzenzét. 








“Mildness of the Season.” 
FEBRUARY 14TH, 1884, 


THE birds have made a mistake this year, 
Begun to sing and to coo too soon ; 

Then follow their soft mistake, my dear, 
Bask in the sun of a winter noon! 


Love is in season the whole year round, 
Winter is sweet when it feels like June, 
Summer is here when the heart ’s unbound, 
And some one will listen to love’s sweet tune! 
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A Vain Valentine. 


THE heart of your devoted Randy, 
Fair Brummina, you have won, — 
My former love to me was handy, 
But with Miss Woodstock I have done. 
Though by her I’ve been well treated, 
Still, bright Brum, ’t is my design 
To be by you with fondness greeted— 
Let me be your valentine! 


My former sweetheart, little Woodstock, 
Loved me for my noble birth; 

For I’m descended from a good stock, 
And I’m famed for wit and worth. 

Miss Woodstock is too small in figure 
For ambition such as mine; 

You, fair Brummina, are much bigger,— 
Fain I’d be your valentine! 


Wherefore lavish your affection 
On these Chamberlains and Brights ? 
Liberals won’t bear inspection; 
Tories are the world’s true lights. 
Z go in for brag and braying, 
Arts in which few Liberals shine ; 
** Bounce” I daily am displaying, — 
Take me for your valentine! 


Why should you, with all your glory, 
Be without a proper beau ? 
(By ‘‘ proper” I, of course, mean ‘‘ Tory” — 
Not like Johnny B. and ‘‘ Joe”). 
Big Brummina, I adore thee ; 
Wisdom I with youth combine: 
Pray, when I soon come before thee, 
Take me for thy valentine ! 


You ’ve had my character just lately 
From Lord Salisbury the wise; 

He, you ’ll find, respects me greatly, 
Vowing that I’m sure to rise. 

Lo, he declares, in manner hearty, 
That my gifts (and ‘‘ gas’’) so fine 

‘* Enhance my influence in my party ”— 
Make me, then, your valentine! 





A SAINT WHO OUGHT TO BE LARGELY PATRONIZED IN 
NEWCASTLE, GATESHEAD, &c.—St. Valen-Tyne. 















































Rev. Gregory Grabball,—‘* YOUR BENIGHTED INDIFFERENCE TO MY Ex- 
HORTATION, MY PRECEPT, AND MY EXAMPLE IS EXTRAORDINARY, JOHN 
—MOST EXTRAORDINARY! AND THE EXTRAORDINARY IS UNNATURAL, 
JOHN, AND TO BE AVOIDED.” 

Fohn Dryolestickh.—‘* JEST WHAT I ses, ZUR! AND THE MOST HEXTRY- 
ORDINARY THING AS I HEV A HEXTRYORDINARY DISLIKE TEW IS THAT 
HEXTRYORDINARY CLAIM 0’ YOURN FOR HEXTRYORDINARY TITHES.” 








MISPLACED BEAUTY. 


IT ’s running good reason to absolute waste 

To try and impress on our insular people 
That beauty ’s a delicate matter of taste— 

Not an obvious fact, like a stump or a steeple! 
What Britishers scoff at as hideous traits 

Would possibly win an unanimous pzean 
Of eager, admiring, unqualified praise, 

As marvels of grace, from the antipodean. 





Now, here is a valentine, voted grotesque 
By ignorant, prejudiced civilized creatures ; 
Designed as a wild and outrageous burlesque 
On folks of ee prominent features. 
r 


With much satisfaction I frankly agree— 

And loudly proclaim it, with no reservation— 
That this is the absolute image of ME: 

I say it with pleasure—complaisance—elation. 





J recognize beauty in — line ; 
/ gaze in delight on its fulness of colour— 
The way that the green and the yellow combine 
With blue and vermillion. o wishes it duller? 
I most unreservedly differ from those 
Who aye and for ever insist upon airing 
The doctrine that crimscn disfigures a nose, 
And emerald hair is obtrusive and glaring. 


Pursuing it further, I cannot agree 
With parties (of minds of a morbid complexion) 
Who hold that the person who sent it to me 
Intended to jeer or to cast a reflection. 
My molars project—I rejoice that they do; 
My nose zs enormous and red: I admire it. 
I squint like a demon: this pleases me too, 
For I hold that the canons of beauty require it. 


An idol designed in the Seas of the South, 

Canine in its teeth and oblique in its vision, 
Retiring of nose, but emphatic of mouth, 

Might seem to the Briton a theme for derision, 
I’ve settled to live in a Southern-Sea isle 

In which, as I venture to think with elation, 
They ’ll probably hail my particular style 

Of beauty with pleasure—perhaps veneration. 


——————_—_—_—_—_———__———_——_== 


One of the latest new colours for ladies’ dresses is called ‘‘ Cupid’s 
Smile.” It ought to be very useful on St. Valentine’s Day, and even a 
little (l)aughter. 





AN ARTICLE OF MIXED NATIONALITY.—French polish, 
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The Song of the Opposition. 
Aik—‘* Zhe Dutchman's Little Dog.” 

O WHERE, and O where is our policy gone? 

O where, and O where can it be? 


We’re a leader short, with a head that’s 
O where, and O where is he? 








long, 





| What use is a body without a head ? 
O where, and O where can it be? 
That two heads are better than one, 


t i » said, 
But we prove the contraree! 


A fast-coloured policy—one that will wash— 
O where, and O where can it be? 

What we have is shoddy and utter bosh! 
And worried and mad are we, 





We've only to try where a fault we m: ay find, 
| QO where, and O where can it be? 

| And if we talk nonsense—O never mind, 

If it bothers the Ministree! 


Though something is wrong in whatever they 
do, 
O where, and O where can it be? 
A statesman we necd to carry us through, 
© where, and O where is he? 











Our policy once was of life and fire, 
O where, and O where can it be? 
To insure another we must pay higher, 

But where is the currency? 





** Abuse ’t other side when you ’ve got no case,” 
Is advice as can be; 
Till we vet oul 


good a 


1 +] 


another, trust we'll place 


In this maxim of-—policy. 
NEW LEAVES. 
The Zhearre has a charmingly picturesque 


portrait of Miss Minnie Palmer, and an excel 

| lent likeness of Mr, Kendal, The editor has a 
strong vigorous article upon £* First Nights at 
the Play,” and Mr. Godfrey Turner discourses 
learnedly upon ‘f Back Falls,” a good 
to fall back upon. The other contents ar 
of interest. 

The Century.—The art portion of thi 
zine is particularly strong this month: in: 
the “Tlead of a Man,” by Rembrandt; ‘* The 
Musician,” by Courbet; the cuts in **Tflow 
Edwin Drood was Ilustrated;” ‘The Portraits 
of Dante,” and many others. The accompany 
ing articles are equal to the art. 

St. Nicholas also is remarkable for its 
productions, and the ever-charming stories 
verse to which they are wedded. 

Houschold Words has the usual amount of 

sound reading and instructive matter. 
Ma: milan begins with a sound article on 
‘¢The Expansion of England,” by John Morley, 
eee be + “©The Winter I:xhibitions,’ more 
of “The 1. : of Instrospection,” “ The 


roiect 
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e full 


; mMasra- 


fance, 


art 
and 
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good 


iterature 























W izare son, c. 
The Letsure Hour and Sunday at Hlome are 
“An! - ni HY ESTES genuinely good, The /oy’ Own Paper has i 
hs I ' EK? Ist / eA Lor capital coloured frontispiece of the officers 01 
2NdL A (OULD? I ETT Ist 1 ,ERY GOOD ACTION ‘100, “(ur Royal Navy,’ and a coloured page of 
l I. wl Lo, ae WEI , YE ‘ Ist Do, Ohio t oi 211d Do coy) k Mic ’ The ( re Ocun Pap re is full 
\ r TWEN ¢/ ‘Gt Pay ; said 5a ts —— oom SAEe" ‘dle 
ae of at : 10 10 BATH! WHAT ARE YOU TALKING ALOUT?” of good work, 
a “Fis wan’ ‘ : YUP WITH IN THE MORNING, WHAT ARE you ?”—— The Musical Monthly should command the 
J r 3 — adhe I » THE L\FTERNOON attention of the musical. 
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Cadbury's § 
#2: Qo¢0a 


Cocoa thickens in the 
PURE!!! SOLUBLE!!! REFRESHING!!! 
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G SREAT BATTLE BETWEEN GLADSTONE PASHA AND THE TORI- MAHDI. 
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| lephant Wat 
sitting moodily in 


BACKGROUND, | came here, What do PT tind? The y hive attempted, in, to keep the 
tate of affairs a secret from ome; butan vain, Tt came upon me, sir, dike 
aif Pinay indulge inundipnified violence of simile like athunderbolt ! 
ir, Pam vof the only sacred animal inthe British Islands; so far from 
that Tam far ioferior in sacredness toa little miserable confounded 


it, 
wretch of a pany excuse me; but the outrage on my feelings! 
Put we can asure you,” we said, “that the British do not—no 
| reflection, of course, on the wisdom of the practice -do not worship 
animals at all.” 
The Sacred blephant gazed at us; there was aimomentary expression of 
| sorrowful surprise in his well bred eye, which was instantly suppressed ; 
he was evidently mastering himself with a preat effort, 
‘Tam grieved to find that you also can lend yourself to misrepres 
to be mistaken as to facts,” he said calmly.  ** Let me, then, inform you, 
if, that the worship of animals is one of (/7¢ distinguishing characterisation 
of the British Islands. The deference paid toa few of them, sucha 





myself, in the Fast, is positively as nothing to the universal adoration of 
evidently in a most une ymfortable state of them here. Let me ask you a question, hould 7 even / —be permitted 
a corner on his hay, and turning up hi to roam at wall ¢ the fences, and trample down the crops, of my native 
nutterable contempt. country ? Vhy," ‘hi exclaimed, “af there isn’t one of the miser—one of 
our dinner ? be wen a I, the Mi pce] ny? Mito my house 1° And, AS his anh places deepe ned if 
ye slowly towards us, but merely observed, ** Ugh! a flu h of indignation, we perceived an inquisitive lox hound taking +s 
i few moments there was an awkward silence; then we ventured look in. 
wrong? Palmed off British brandy on you in There, sir!” exclaimed the sacred one, letting himself go, ** Who 


** Something gone 
of opnac, pe haps? 


would dare, sir, even to sugyest that that miserable little aninal should 


surlily, ‘*/’d¢ soon put that to rights— not by not tear pell-mell over his sprouting wheat and annihilate it? What 
violence, mind you; IL have po sympathy with violence—but my air of punishment, sir, would expiate the crime of the party who should shoot 


S00NT 


‘cut out. 


dignified command would 


** Cut out?” 


ut that’s neither here nor there. | that other miserable little animal he tears after— that thing with the 
j bushy tail ¢ What ho pe, SIT, would there be for the hap less human being 


’ 


we asked in astonishment, ‘‘ Why, are you not admit | OW ho should cause a De rby fav gurite to lose the race b y ve ting in his me 


sacred of all bea- 


te ily the most 
Ming the first bisa his natural dignity gave way to a momentary ebulli 


ice mre ashamed 


tart from my native land that I should 


ty 
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) What, sir, would aman not yo through to secure success in reducing t 
’ A K ing 
thickness ‘ol the tail of 4 yet ane other miserable little brute—the , what do 


said quickly, ** No, I’m not! I’ve been gro msly | youcall it?—the tarrier yf r—ternier? / sacred, sir? it isan outrage. 
duped swindled if noint of far Ws Then, I ami nobody. I Agni the victim of the most uns rupulous system of 
been betrayed, even for a moment, into And the duped creature hastily passed his trunk across his ¢ yer, 


listinctly represented to me 


cc TTL 
ied, Jt was ¢ | 


f 
tish Isles, On this understanding, «ir, I POLY LOKN interest dies young, 


a r,? 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


HE AVENUE.—Except for individual ex- 
cellence on the part of the various ar/zsées, 
there is nothing of the slightest interest in 
the first two acts of Nell Gwynne. The 
first act is so loosely put together that it is 
difficult, without the aid of the book, to dis- 
cover ‘‘what they’re at;” and for the 
second act, reliance is placed entirely upon 
the well-worn device of mistaken identity 
(from which Mr. Farnie never seems able 
to shake himself free), doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled as to its victims, though scarcely 
so as to its humour. The last act is short, 


Florence St. John; and a genuinely funny 
scene, both in conception and execution, for 
Messrs. Roberts and Brough. By an odd 
coincidence, too, the dresses, which up to 
this point, though pretty and tasteful enough, 
have been nothing out of the way, in this 
act suddenly burst into some of the prettiest combinations of tints and 
originalities of design that I remember to have seen. The music struck 
me as rather monotonous and ordinary, but this is a point upon which 
| should be sorry to be positive on the strength of asingle hearing. The 
Clock Song is very pretty. 





THe AVENUE.—MARJORIE, A 
bit OF REYNOLDS’: 


The cast, from a singing point of view, is very strong. Miss St. John, 
in the best of voice ; Miss Giulia Warwick, with the best of skill and 
tyle ; Mr, A. Cadwaladr (a new tenor of some value); and Mr. Henry 
Walsham, form a goodly quartette. Mr. Dwyer wasn’t bad when he 
was in tune, but he frequently wasn’t. Messrs. Brough and Roberts 
were unde- 
viatingly co- 
mic through- 
out, and Miss 
Victoria Key- 
nolds (who 
has been ac- 
cused of imi- 
tating Miss 
Lotta and 
Miss Palmer, 
but who, in 
England at 
least, gave us 
a taste of that 
peculiar 
American hu- 
mour which 
is not unconnected with the management of petticoats some months 
before the appearance of either of those ladies in our midst) gave a 
funny bit of character. Miss Agnes Lyndon speaks her part with all 
the rollicking animation of a piece of clockwork, and is evidently wound 
up at the commencement of each act. 





Tuk AvanuvgE.—INN DisGuise. 


Tuk Gairry.—As the following letter, which has fallen into my 
hands, is evidently intended for some one else, I hasten to publish it at 
once :- 
“© 7o Mr. W. S. GILBERT, at the Savoy. 
“My DEAR GILBERT,—Now that Princess /da has comfortably settled 
down for a long run 
Q at what I may amus- 
ingly call Mr. D'Oyley 
Carte’s electricky 
theatre, as well as 
been produced in 
America (where, how- 
ever, I am sorry to see 
that its success has 
only been partial), 
you will naturally want 
to know all about 
Camara/l:aman, at the 
Gaiety. It will please 
you at the outset to 
learn that, on its first 
production, the com- 
pany showed a cheer- 
ful reliance upon the 
services of the 
prompter, a disregard of the author's lines, an indecision of action, and 
\ taste for extempore interpolation thoroughly in accordance with your 
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THe AVENVE.—PIPING TIMES, 





has a capital scena, capitally given by Miss 


Jront. Mr. Chasemore’s dresses show 





All this (with the 
much to the 
benefit of the 
public, no 


well-known ideas and practice in these matters. 
exception of the interpolations) has been altered since, 


doubt, who 
find it a 
bright, brisk, 
and =s- genu- 
inely amus- 
ing piece; 


but who, not 
without per- 
tinence, in- 
quire, ‘Ifthis 
was what you 
meant to 
make of it, 
why not do 
so at first?’ 
Mr. E, Terry 
is exceedingly funny as Danasch, whose social position as a Djin gives 
the foundation for a whimsical allusion to a certain ardent spirit in the 
shape of one pun, which turns up in many pleasant disguises at frequent 
intervals throughout the piece. Mr. Terry whistles a very comical duet 
with Miss Farren (if you remember the excellent whistling chorus given 
by the Willie Edouin troupe at the Avenue last summer, you will guess 
how comical it is), Miss Farren, who plays with all her well-known 
sprightliness and go, has alsoa ‘ Don’t 
Know So Much About That’ song of 
novel construction, with quaint con- 
ceits aimed at the marriage state, with 
the freshness and originality of which 
you would, I am sure, be greatly de- 
lighted. I am sure you will burst out 
laughing, in spite of yourself, when I 
tell youthat Camaralzaman’s pais hen- 
pecked, and goes on a larky journey 
without his wife (as the King in the 
Golden Ring, and other plays, is and 
does). Mr, Elton is capital in this part, 
and does a highly original dance in the 
last act. Miss Constance Gilchrist, 
who has succeeded to Miss Vaughan’s 
place here, succeeds also to not a 
little of that lady’s Terpsichorean 
grace and ability ; and Miss Phyllis 
Broughton, who appears as a Peri in 
a costume consisting principally of a 
voluminous head of hair, seems (not 
inappropriately) to be coming to ¢he 
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Tue GatetTy.—HERE you SFE HIGH CUTS (QUITE DIFFERENT 
THINGS, YOU KNO\W, FROM LOW GAGS). 





THe GAlETY.—A WELL-BRED-DJIN, IN 
FACT, ONE OF THE DyIn-TERRY., 


much invention and taste; and Herr 
Meyer Lutz’s music, tell Sir Arthur, 
is tuneful and pleasant. Finally, it 
will yield you much personal satisfaction to find that Mr. Burnand’s ob- 
servations of the habits and customs of Peris coincides with your own. 
You will remember describing those beings as ‘ tripping, tripping, lightly 
tripping,’ for simple lack of other occupation ; in the last act of Cama- 
valzaman they pursue a precisely similar course, for a precisely similar 
reason, 

‘*In the course of ordinary conversation, 
you have doubtless heard a not too offen- 
sively self-assertive person referred to as ‘his 
lordship ;’ theatrical slang, you may also be 
aware, has converted this into—what, for 
obvious reasons, I beg to sign myself, yours 
very admiringly, ‘*A WELL WISHER.” 


THE GLOBE.—Any theory that the female 
sex is able, unaided, to carry an enterprise to 
a successful issue, received a severe blow at 
this theatre on the occasion of Miss Bella 
Howard’s matinée. The company was almost 
entirely feminine, and the performance of 
Mr. Murray’s Little Carmen almost entirely 
feeble. The principal point of the entertain- 
ment was the prominence given to a certain 
brand of cigarettes ; but where there was so 
little fire, it is not to be wondered at that the 
puffing was not verysuccessful. It would be 
obviously unfair to judge the lines, when the 
majority of the performers allowed us so imperfect a version of them. 
NESTOR, 





PERI, 


THe Gaisty.—TuHe 
WHO DOESN'T COMBE ON, BE- 
CAUSE SHE'S BROUGHT-ON. 
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Babies’ Trains. 


A crusade of the Paris Figaro has prevailed upon the Paris, Lyons, and 
Mediterranean Company to start special trains for babies. 


‘Tis not the sleeping-car I see, 
When a prophetic vision peeps 

Into the train that’s bound to be— 
I see the cars where no one sleeps ; 

I see the lines, like leading-strings, 
Arranged to stave off babies’ pains 

And pins, and hung with babies’ *‘ things ” 
I see the Babies’ Trains, 








Ah, happy caravans! they'll fly 
(E’en as the ‘‘ crow”) straight, nor do, 


The smallest harm to any ‘*coo;” 
To ‘‘ Precious pets!” and ‘‘ Diddums, then?” 
The patient pointsman nobly deigns, 
And stokers must have clean hands when 
They stoke the Babies’ Trains, 


The guards, as nurses, will abate 
Their present most unpleasant shout ; 
The porters will perambulate, 
Instead of baggage, brats about; 
And where the searching whistle’s din 
Now maddens passing poets’ brains, 
They ‘Il signal with a rattle in 
The coming Babies’ Trains. 


Ah, babies, happier than czars, 
Who travel fleeing, feed for form, 
The damsels at the railway bars 
Will keep your feeding-bottles warm ; 
Your rolling cribs will have no stove 
Hurled in them through the double panes, 
And hush-a-bye bye-laws alone 
Will rule the Babies’ Trains. 


And, infant voyagers, perhaps 

You will not think it wondrous strange 
If people with no taste for paps 

Fully appreciate the change ; 
We love your little fun and fuss, 

We weep over your aches and pains, 
But if you never ride with us, 

O Babies, bless your trains ! 


ne 





Spite Stephenson’s renowned reply, | Raia 


First Sawbones,—** BUT DON’T YOU THINK IT RATHER A MISTAKE, 
OLp MAN, BUYING A PRACTICE IN SUCH A DREADFULLY HEALTHY 
SUBURB?” 

Second Sawbones.—** NOT A BIT OF IT, MY DEAR Boy. It’s A PERFEC1 
GOLD-MINE; THEY GO IN FOR FOOTBALL DOWN HERE,”’ 
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BALL AT HIS FOOT.” 








[ Chuckles. 








THE BLUNDERBERRYS AT BREAKFAST. 


‘**Oun, how I do love the dear old English customs!” gushed Mrs. 
Blunderberry with girlish enthusiasm, as she watched from the window 
the postman delivering his packages of valentines on the morning of the 
Fourteenth. 

“Ugh!” grunted her lord and master from his seat at the breakfast- 
table, ‘you only want an article to be written about you in Notes and 
Queries to be an old English custom yourself. Is it one of the customs 
of an old English wife to let the bacon get cold before assisting a 
famished husband ? Is it one of the customs of an old English Blunder- 
berry to stand sucking its finger at the window while a lord of the crea- 
tion perishes for lack of sustenance?” 

‘Do you remember the valentines you used to send me before we 
were married ?” asked his good lady, with a sudden tinge of colour in 
her cheeks, as she poured tea into the coffee in lieu of hot milk. ‘*Oh, 
they were just too beautiful for anything !”’ 

**You’re a judge of beauty, ain’t you?’ sneered Mr. Blunderberry, 
with his mouth full. ‘* You’re a Ruskin in petticoats ! What you don't 
know about High Art isn’t worth knowing. Why, ma’am, your face, 
when you have your frilled nightcap on, is for all the world like a lace- 
edged valentine itself. You only want a distant view of a church steeple, 
and a near perspective of a young gentleman with no clothes but his 
wings, to be sold for sixpence at any respectable stationer’s. Two turtle- 
doves and four lines of halting rhyme would set you up complete as 
Cupid’s emissary.” 

** Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Blunderberry, who had but imperfectly fol- 
lowed her liege lord’s remarks, so wholly was her attention engrossed 
by picking out the fattest sausage and placing it on his plate, ‘yes, dear, 
as I was saying, I do so love all the old customs, and fairy tales, and 
nursery rhymes, and there isn’t a prettier one in the book than Valentine 
and his Cat.” 

“Great Magog!” cried Blunderberry, ‘‘ is the woman in her senses ? 
Don’t you know it was Whittington, not Valentine, that had the cat? 





] 
| 


| of rouge and a guinea wig would turn you into an elegant ornament for 
| a hairdresser’s window.” 





“Well, I’m sure, Solomon, there are other people besides Whitting- once more she had said the wrong thing. 


tine who have kept cats, and all the same I am certain it was Vallington 
who turned round three times and caught the Lord Mayor of London, 
because I used to play at the game when I was a child.” 

“Ugh!” growled the great and good man, as he pushed away his 
plate in disgust, ‘* I can pardon your inaccuracy in consideration of the 
length of the time that has elapsed since you could have played ¢haé 
game. I tell you what it is, Mrs. B., with your giant intellect you should 
study, you should give your mind to one subject—say the alphabet—an1 
master it completely. Why, ma’am, with a head like yours a penn’orth 


‘* That ’s the prettiest thing you have said to me for, oh, ever so long! ’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Blunderberry, and she slid round and kissed the place 
where the hair ought to be on the top of her husband’s head. ** Do 
you know I shall think of that pretty speech all day as your valentine 
to me, Solomon ?” | . | 

€ So you shall, my dear,” said Mr. Blunderberry, mollified in spite of 
himself, ‘‘ifit will be any comfort to you. You sha// be my Valentine. 
Why, a yard of beard and a ton of dirt would fix you up as the saint 
himself. Good bye, Valentine,” and Mr, Blunderberry brushed his hat 
and beamed softly on his better half in a better temper than for many a 
long day. a . 

‘Good bye! good bye! What is it I ought to say? Oh, ao stop. I 
shall think of it in a minute.” 10 ise 

‘‘Can’t wait—time’s up,” said Mr. Blunderberry, kissing his wife 
‘‘ good bye, Valentine, once more.” 

He was already half-way down the garden-path, when Mrs, Blunder- 
berry suddenly remembered what it was she wished to reply, so throwing 
up the window, she called after him, ‘‘I’ve yot it now, Solomon— 
Orson! Good bye, Orson! Good bye, Orson!” 

Mr. Blunderberry turned in savage wrath and shook his fist at her, 
while a shout of laughter from those upon and in the omnibus, which 
was drawn up at the gate waiting for him, made her dimly realize that 
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NOT FAIR. 


‘* Tue search for explosives annually undertaken 














‘They Il find yer!" sniggered the sp 


And the spectre watched with delight as the Modern Dynamiter wa; 
led away. 


“What? Aaven'texecuted you?" it exclaimed, indignantly. ‘ Hexecootid me‘ 
arter three weeks; and ‘ere I am back agin on the same lay, on'y knowing my ropes better this time.” 


spectre. ‘‘ They executed mre ’ 





I shall just walk upstairs and complain about it.” 


ectre of Guy Fawkes to the Modern Dynamiter. 





, ’ ] 
$ala 


in the cellars of the Houses of Parliament, which has or many years been little more than a matter of form, is 
now carried out with great thoroughness. —See Newspapers. 








‘*'They ve executed him by this time,” it chuckled; ‘and now I shall 
have another ghost forcompany. Here he comes!” 


the M.D : “‘no fear, They jest give me seven ye'rs penal, an then let me out 
“ Well, of all the unfairness and favouritism!" exclaimed the 
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A FRIENDLY CALL. 


— e LN LING ? T YOU, GORDON?” Gordon,—“ Y AH.” 
The Mahdi.—* WHO DAT KNOCKING AT DE DOOR? AM DAT YOU, GOR JON ; Ge 
_ The Mahdi—* DEN I’M BERRY GLAD TO SEE YOU. PLEASE W ALK IN. 
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A FRIENDLY CALL. 
(See Cartoon.) 


Not with an army at command, 
Not fenced about with guns and swords, 
But trusting to his single hand, 
Amid a host of savage hordes, 
The hero Gordon wends in haste 
Across the desert’s arid waste! 


Beset with peril lies his way, 

Yet fear he wots not—Nelson-like. 
His life would be an easy prey, 

If that the Arab dared to strike; 
But over him there hangs a spell 
The Soudan sultans know full well. 


Oft hath he taught to Eastern minds 
The grace of noble-hearted deeds ; 
Oft cast abuses to the winds, 
And succoured men in direst needs : 
Then shall the charm, that all allow 
Is grandly his, forsake him now? 


Oh! should the power of his name 
Bend the False Prophet to its thrall, 

And make him deem the hero came 
To pay him just a friendly call, 

The ruthless carnage soon might cease, 

And Egypt be again at peace! 
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KNICKNACKS., 


THE QUEEN’s “‘ Leaves” having been delicately analysed, are guaran- 
teed to be of homely, healthy growth. The allusions in Her Majesty’s 
admirable work to 
Scotch whisky toddy 
being brought round 
and imbibed on suitable 
occasions, while raising 
ire in the breasts of 
teetotalers, have excited 
envy in the minds of 
patriotic Irishmen. A 
native of the Emerald 
Isle says, ‘* Her Majesty 
can attend certain rites 
in Scotland, and drink 
a baby’s health in the 
condinsed moisture av 
the counthry. Look at 
this, now! If her Royal 
Highness would only 
honour a_ respectable 
wake in ould Oireland 
wid her company, and 
taste a raisonable quantity av the rale pure distillation, niver asking as 
to whince it comes, whince it goes, or about excise duty, begorra! but 
Parnell would have to retoire next day.” 





Mr. GLADSTONE and our Liberal party have pursued the policy they 
conscientiously considered best for the interests of our country in Egypt, 
therefore, whether mistaken or not, they are entitled to fair play. If 
(as Conservatives maintain) our Government is lamentably sick and en- 
feebled, is it just professional treatment to anatomize the Ministry before 
death with blunt hatchets? A little cynical, rapier-like sarcasm would 
be a relief to the Cabinet after the dull thud of noisome abuse, 


By a miraculous combination of common sense unusual in royal per- 
sonages, the Austrian Crown Prince and Archduke John have managed 
to discover and expose an American spiritualist. If they could only 
contrive to bring their aristocratic detective qualities to bear upon Irish- 
American dynamitists with success, the British Government would 
willingly purchase each of them a life ticket for Madame Tussaud’s, 


WHEN Mr. Michael Davitt lectured recently at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
anent ‘The Irish Problem and its Solution,” a large and uproarious 
audience greeted him, so Michael drew a loaded revolver from his pocket, 
which was a very natural thing to do, as that deadly weapon is partly 
typical of ‘* The Irish Problem and its Solution.” He forgot, however, 
to bring a packet of dynamite to sit on, or a surgeon’s knife to flourish 
about, therefore his simile was unfortunately incomplete. Some Catholic 
priests and the police worked hard to quell the tumult occasioned by 
the advent of Michael, the brawny North country constables being awe- 
stricken at the muscular power shown by the reverend gentlemen who 
acted as *‘chuckers-out.” acme 

SOME time ago, a Yankee Judge having hanged himself, an American 
paper commented on the act as follows: ‘* This is a move in the proper 
direction, and tends to simplify 
our legal business wonderfully.” 
English judges are too well paid 
to commit suicide; but one 
mounted the treadmill last week, 
and worked the wheel at Armley 
Gaol; but he lingered not long 
enough on it. Three months of 
such healthy labour would give 
mental repose to some of our legal 
luminaries, clear their brains, and 
be an advantage and relief to 
society for the time being. 





LIBEL frivol is a sort of fatal 
gift to some people. The beings 
to whom this boon has been accorded ought to cultivate it, and not 
write rashly, as a person did to a friend the other day, ‘‘ You just need 
a little treadmill or a good punching, for I regard your transactions as 
worse than a straightforward thief.” Feeling there was some inspired 
thought here on reading this curious communication in a contemporary, 
we wandered about Whitechapel with our watch dangling out ; then we 
pulled out five-pound notes in a Limehouse coffee-shop and waved them 
about ; finally we knocked at the door of a police station, and im- 
mediately dropped on the doorstep, shamming sleep, but clutching a 
golden sovereign in each hand; but alas! we found no such hideous ex- 
crescence as a ‘‘ straightforward thief.” 





WARBLES OF THE WEEE. 
SET TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES, 
New Serigs, No. 8. Arr—‘‘ Little Afiss Muffitt.” 


OW let us once 
more to the 
news of the 
week, 
Totreat in our 
usual tone; 

And the tune to 
which most 
things occur 
(so to speak) 
Recount to a 
tune of our 
own. 

In Europe, 








\ 


| ‘ a ¥ RAN \\\, 
a4 A U\\\\“‘N in Asia, in 
| f ~&F —__ Africa too, 
| a | There’s plenty 
of news to 
be had; 
‘ RSs. Thequantity you 
oe —swennt BS will find am- 


\ 
XW ple, it’s true, 


Butthequality’s 
dreadfully bad. 
(As Little Miss Muffit once sat on a tuffit 

Consuming some curds and some whey, 


| So Fun always hovers around and discovers 
The various news of the day.) 


| That club that got playing at cards in the West 


Has found itself on the wrong tack, 
But gambling ’s a sorry affair at the best, 
O gamblers, repent and try ‘‘ bac.” 
This Easter, it seems, Volunteers will brigade 
With the reg’lars, instead of review, 
Which decision has made Brighton sad, I’m afraid, 
For she said that the thing wouldn’t do. 
Oh, Little Miss Brighton, whom few things can frighten, 
Will hear of this news with dismay; 
But the Volunteers spied ’em, they’ll sit down beside ’em 
And frighten the reg’lars away. 


The news we've from Egypt ’s as bad as you like, 
Though Tewfik ’s behaved like a man; 
The deeds of that “ noble six hundred” may strike 
The balance against those who ran. 
America’s bothered with floods a good deal— 
Her people are suffering pain; 
And parties, the breath of whose life is to steal, 
Are threatening Epping again. 
Oh, Little Miss Public, with vigour that cub lick 
Who bothers you every day, 
Who sits down beside you to jeer and deride you, 
And barter your ‘‘commons” away. 


There ’s poor Mr. Bradlaugh (oh, isn’t it sad !) 
Another law suit he has lost. 
And Parliament ’s treated him nearly as dad— 
Oh, ain’t he tempestuous tost ! 
And some one’s been racking and racking his brains 
For something to scribble about; 
He’s pitched upon clerks who play cards in the trains 
(They may overdo it, no doubt); 
Sut the job is too tough, it is certain he ‘ll muff it 
Who tries to deprive them of play; 
When once they’ve espied him they ‘ll 
And fritter his fortune away. 


sit down beside him, 


The times in Vienna are not of the best,— 
Had Fortune there settled our lot 
We might as policemen have weathered the test, 
Although we should probably not. 
Cetewayo has bidden existence adieu, 
It had little for him, we fear; 
Bad weather we’ve had, and we’re promised some new, 
And another depression, we hear. 
sut Little Miss Muffit, she sits on her tuffit, 
Her Majesty’s Book is her prey; 
There FuN has espied her, and sat down beside her, 
And nothing can drag him away! 
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NO PORT IN A STORM. 


‘‘ Sir down, Johnnie,” said Fun; ‘‘ you’ve been playing in Egypt 
long enough, and got yourself in a dreadful mess—no, just see that 
Gordon is safe first. That’s it. Johnnie, there was once a little boy 
who had an island all to himself——” - 

‘Oh, ah! Z know,” said Johnnie; ‘‘ another of those political squibs 
—eleventh thousand, limp boards, of all booksel e 

‘* Be quiet!” said Fun. ‘ And the island was surrounded by water; 
and there was a good plucky water-sprite who was incessantly making 
his way across the water to distant lands, just to bring home to Johnnie 
every necessary and every luxury he asked for. There was no limit to 
the generous water-sprite’s devotion ; but, unfortunately, the water round 
Johnnie’s island was subject to sudden fits of roughness, while the coast 
was surrounded by nasty sharp rocks; so that, although the poor water- 
sprite was afraid of nothing, and could make his way through most 
storms, the dangers of the coast were too great even for his safety, and 
he would often, when returning with his strong arms laden with good 
things for Johnnie, find himself in imminent peril of his life. Often and 
often he had hurt himself dreadfully on the sharp points, and several 
times he had been thrown up ashore nearly drowned ——” 

‘*Oh, yes, 7 know,” broke in Johnnie; ‘it’s a pantomime—— 

‘* No, it isn’t, Johnnie ; it’s far more like a tragedy than a pantomime. 
Well, in spite of the fact that Johnnie was very fond of his brave water- 
sprite, and was for ever writing and singing new songs about him, and 
his valour, and his good qualities in general ; in spite of the fact that he 
would frequently find tears of commiseration in his own eyes, brought 
there by the effect of his own songs upon his own imagination ; in spite 
of all this, it never occurred to him to make little harbours all round 
his island where the water-sprite might make his way ashore in safety.” 

‘* What a little ungrateful beas—no, I don’t mean that,” said Johnnie. 
‘Of course there were—that is, there may have been, or might have 
been, good reasons for his not making the harb——”’ 

Oh, dear, no!” said Fun. ‘* There were no reasons whatever, 
except his carelessness as to the fate of the devoted water-sprite. | 
daresay you could tell me the name of the sprite, now?” 

** Wot?” said Johnny sulkily, ‘* how should / know?” 

‘* Perhaps if you were to exercise your memory a little—— 

**Oh, well, I s’pose the sprite’s name was Poor Jack.” 

‘* Well, it’s a very good guess anyhow,” said FuN, “ Well, Johnnie 
did a great deal of talking about ‘ Poor Jack,’ and even went so far as 
to insist (though in an imperfect and not over-effectual sort of way) that 
the cockle-shells which Jack sometimes made his voyages in should not 
have any holes in’em; but then, you see, ¢4zs didn’t cost Jack anything. 
And Johnnie had a pet criminal whom he was always condemning to 
(fully-merited) penal servitude for life; and Johnnie’s way of carrying 
out the sentence was to lock up the offender and send in a chaplain to 
his cell, armed with a bottle ; and when the criminal had dropped a 
certain number of tears into the bottle, he was let out to go and repeat 
his crime, which he never failed to do,” 








” 


) 





‘What a fool Johnnie must have be——! No, I don’t mean that.” 
‘“©7 do,” said FUN; ‘*and so does a certain good fairy who has 
made up her mind to insist upon the water-sprite 's being better cared 
for. So this good fairy—whose peculiar name is ‘ National Refuge 
Harbours Society ’—has determined to go to Johnnie and put it thus: 
—‘*What good do you fancy you are doing by making that criminal 
drop tears into that bottle? o you suppose that the poor water-sprite 
wants more salt water added to the quantity he already has to fight 
against, to make it rougher still? Why don’t you make the criminal’s 
release dependent upon pounds of stonework instead of pints of tears, 
and gauge his repentance by works instead of sobs? Why don’t you 
make him build harbours of refuge for Poor Jack? Besides, see what a 
lot of money you would save yourself in losses of cargo,’” 

** By Jove!” said Johnnie, with tears of nobly generous emotion ; 
‘she ‘s about right there.” That fairy will touch Johnnie’s heart yet. 








A STARTLING FIGURE,—The water-(r)ate (8). 
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| THE INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER IN PARLIAMENT 








Ir is Februarys ze nine, but ze noble lords are not in b 9 state o! 
minds. Ze statue of ze Grand Duc de Vellinkton he is to go to Aldei- 
shot, and because ze Grand Duc is for to go to cam, lots of noble lord 
are disconéent, . . . In ze Commons Mr. Gladstone, en réponse to Mr. 
Ochone, say ze Government vill not take no notice of ze article in z 
paper of Mr. McBrien, ‘‘ Speed ze Mahdi.” 
on ze Address zey take lots of notice of Milor Rossmore, who vould not 


Maintenant, in ze debate 











let cloaked treason be sheltered in Ireland’s Ulstare. Mr. Gibson say z: 
only sin of ze young lord vas loyalty. I am not surprise, zarefore, zat | 
ze Parnellites are so dz//are against him; but now ze Government back, | 


. . : { 
zem up I demand of zem to draw it more #7/d, and not to vip ze horse | 


zat pull to pacify ze mule zat kick. 


On Monday ze Earl of Longford declare he have long long ford—I | 


sall mean longed for—return of his vatare rate. Milor Selborne ask if he | 
don’t vish he may get it. Ze noble lord explain he mean ze ecstatic—1 | 
mean zatisitic, not zatisnotic; I mean it—szens/ I have got him !—sta- 
tistic return of ze vatare rate. A diner ze Lor’ Chancellor ask me for it, 
and I say ze vatare rate is von qvartaire vatare to tree qvartaire vicksky. 
Ze landlord vill put in ze rest of ze vatare. . . . Apropos ze garrison at 
Sinchat, ze Opposition demand ‘‘ Yes or No,” gue oud ou gue non, vill 
ze Government relieve Sinchat? Gladstone, @ /a Gervaise, vill not say 
‘‘VYea or Nay.” Le Koi est mort! Cetevayo is dead. Colenzo and 
Cetevayo, ze vite bishop and ze black king, gone ; how goes ze game? 
Dunn is king—ze king, alas! is done for. Le fauvre Cetevayo. La mort 
has saved him—from his friends. . . . Aftare ze dead Zulu, ze live 
bore; aftare tragedy, burlesque— Mr. Bradlaugh svears Mr. Bradlaugh 
in. Zis done, Sir Norscote move zat he be not allowed to doit. Mr. 
Bradlaugh having voted, Mr. Healy move his vote be expunge. Mr. 
Healy’s move is carry ; also Sir Norscote’s. Ze next move is by Sir 
Norscote, zat Mr, Bradlaugh move himself. Zat move also is carry. 
Mr. Bradlaugh go home and ordare von hundred Stiltons —I mean 
Chilterns—zat is ze cheeze undare ze cirstumcances. Sir Norscote is to 
be call ze Grand Old Chuckare-out. 

Twodays.—In ze Lords Milor Saulisbury vat you call bell ze cat for 
ze cat’s sin—zat is, he blame ze Government for ze fall of Sincat, and 
move Vote of Censure on zeir policy en Egypte. Ze vote is carry by 
majority of 100, Zeir is great row in ze Lords ovare zis 100, 

In ze Commons zere is more great row ovare ze 100 vich Mr. Brad- 
laugh have take of Chilterns. Quw’est ce gue est ze Chiltern? TZonte 
suite, Sir Norscote challenge ze Government policy in Egypt. He say 
Mr. Gladstone may be great on jam, but here he have got in a pickle. 
Jam satis! Ze Grand Old Man reply, and is follow by ze grandiloqvent 
young von, Milor Randolph. Ze debate is adjourn at von o’clock ti!l 
Sursday, and I go home like von o'clock. 

Vennisday.—Mr. Raikes raike up ze qvestion of Grand Committees. 
may zey are grand failure. Mr, Gibson say to Mr, Raikes, ‘‘Zat is 

oe: 

Ze Land Registry Bill of Sir Giffard, for Middlesex, is read two times, 
and landed, 

Sursday.—Quel horreur! Lord Sudeley declare to ze Lords ze rail- 
vay vill run tro your Park of Hide, but hided undare ground, And he 
say, ‘No blow-hole.” Lord Vemyss is cross because zare are so few 
cross bench, Lord Granville, ex >‘ponse, is in funny form. Ze Commons 





{ 





keep up ze adjourn debate ew Zeyfte. Sir Lawson have lot of jokes 
save up in ze regess, Zare is no room for zem in FuN, so he bring zem 
out in ze House, Ze poor House is glad to adjourn encore. 


A L’EAu PeERsON,—Aquarius, 
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Rank’s Resolve. | 


“They” (the Government) ‘‘ might defy the opinion of England and 
of the civilized world, but at least the Peers would discharge their re- 
sponsibility ; they would place on record the conviction of that House, | 
and of the large and influential section of the community whose opinions 
were reflected there, their protest of indignation—they would not be 
accomplices in the completion of dishonour.”—Lord Sadisbhury on the 
Vote af Censure in the House of Lords, 


SoME persons complain of the House of Peers, 
Some people, alas! appear to object to it— 
And treat that August Assembly with jeers, 
Or otherwise show their disdain with respect to it. 
Yet an earnest warning it e’er affords 
To those who to peers show incivility, 
When they see them continue—these noble lords— 
To thongs their immense responsibility, 





‘* Pray, what are their duties?” perhaps you ’Il ask, | 
And may fancy your query is most embarrassing. 
But no, not at all. Their particular task 
Is to use all means of Gladstone harassing, 
A Liberal Ministry’s not their *‘ form,” | 
And G. of reforms displays fertility ; 
So to aid the Tories in raising a storm 
Is the chief of their Lordships’ responsibility. 


Thus, they found in this painful Egyptian theme 
To gird at the Government fine opportunity ; 
So at once, with fidelity quite supreme, 
They posed as the friends of a ‘* vast community.” 
And ’t is touching to see how the great Lord S. 
(Whose ‘‘ gibes” are to Britain of great utility) 
And his fellow-peers their disgust express, 
And thus *‘ discharge their responsibility.” 


Such a chance of a mob-catching party cry 
Neither they nor the Tory M.P.s could let slip at all, 
Lest these troublesome Liberals, by-and-bye, | 

On certain abuses should tighten their grip at all. 
So, from Randolph to Salisbury, lo! they thirst | 
To point out the Government’s ‘‘ great sterility ;” 
But the Upper Chamber, you see, was the first 
To bravely ‘‘ discharge its responsibility,” 





And e’en if Egyptian affairs had not 
Presented a chance for this ‘‘ Gladstone-worrying,” 
These yearners for power would have found some blot 
(Or made one) to show we ‘‘to ruin” were hurrying. | 
Then how can we natives of Britain thank 
Our fortunate fate with enough humility ? 
Let us sing in praise of these peers of rank 
Who so nobly ‘‘ discharge their responsibility.” 
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A POLITICIAN IN EMBRYO. 


Sir Wordington Bullie, M.P.—‘‘T HEARD SOME VERY UNPLEASANT 
Worps 
COMPANIONS. REMEMBER, SUCH EPITHETS AS YOU USED TOWARDS YOUR 
YOUNG OPPONENTS ARE AS SILLY AS THRY ARE Low. 
EXPRESSIONS IN FUTURE,” 

Wordington Bullie the Younger.—‘*T WILL, PA—THAT IS, TILL I’M A 
MAN, AND GET INTO PARLIAMENT. THEN I MAY DO As I LIKR, MAYN’?T 
I?—AND IMITATE OUR STABLEMEN’S LANGUAGE, AND YOURS,” 


EMANATE FROM YOU JUST NOW WHILE PLAYING WITH YOUR 


AVOID SUCH 








POLICE INTELLIGENCE. 








LANDOWT FEWREOUS, a wild-eyed person of middle age, was brought 
up ee Mr. Blank at Dash Police Court, charged with being a vestryman 
at large. 

Suspicion had been first aroused some time ago by the eccentric habits 
of the prisoner, several persons having observed him in the act of pur- 
chasing a ‘‘ Dictionary of the Billingsgate Language,” which he was 
subsequently seen to study on several occasions. 

Owncertoo Short, a butcher, having been sworn, deposed: “I have 
been in the habit of supplying meat to the prisoner, and experienced 
much satisfaction at the large quantity he consumed. On several occa- 
sions he called at my establishment, took up a side of beef, and consumed 
it without turning a hair. When the bills came in he always expressed 
much surprise and indignation that the ratepayers had not settled them 





for him; and then he would fetch the Billingsgate Diotionary, and select 
such expressions as he thought applicable to me.” 

Mr. Gottagood Cracke, a neighbour, deposed that the prisoner was in 
the habit of starting from home with heavy articles of furniture under his 
arms, apparently with the intention of attending a meeting at some place 
or other. Pedestrians whom he sighted stood in considerable danger, 
owing to his habit of hurling chairs and tables at them, by way, as it is 
supposed, of keeping his hand in and improving his aim, Witness and 
other neighbours had suffered considerably. 

Here a number of neighbours were brought into court, and it was 
observable that all of thein wore many pieces of plaster, supported them- 
selves on crutches, and wore their arms in slings. The clergymen from 
the neighbouring churches having proved that they could not hear them- 
selves preach, on account of the power of prisoner’s lungs when he 
practised repartee (which he did daily, all day), 

Several physicians were called in to interview the prisoner, and were 
unanimously of opinion that his mind was in a parochial state, and that 
he was subject to acute vestrymania, He was therefore ordered to be 


detained during the Queen’s pleasure. 








‘6A DONATION of one thousand pounds has been presented to St. 
George’s Hospital by an ‘Old Governor,’ as a mark of the donor’s 
satisfaction with the condition of the wards.” A young friend of ours 
says he wishes all old governors would donate at that rate—always in 
favour of deserving objects, of course. As to the wards, he says his 
latch-key (who goes round ’em regularly every night about two a.m.) 
reports them bright, clean, and cheerful. 





THE little women catch the fearful men,—O, E, Potts, 
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CONSIDERATE, 


Youne Man.—*‘ AND WHY WON’T YOU SHOW ME YOUR DOLL, LITTLE MIssIE?” 
Maudie.—‘** BECAUSE MY DOLL’s A CLOWN, AND HE MIGHT STEAL SOMETHING OUT OF YOUR POCKET, LIKE THE CLOWN WE 
SAW AT THE PANTOMIME; AND IF YOU’RE OUT OF WORK, YOU CAN’T AFFORD THAT, CAN YOU?” 








TURF CUTTINGS. 
To THE EDITOR OF FUN, 
THE WATERLOO CUP. 
S1r,—Here’s that tip I promised you, I don’t say it’s good, and I 
don’t say it’s bad—I’m indifferent. Anyway, it’s decidedly my 
TIP FOR THE WATERLOO Cup. 
Keep your eye, whate’er your station, 
Kight on—some one’s nomination. 


That of Pilkington or Fawcett? 
Or will Miller’s last hold out? 
(Get a coin and go and fawre// 
If you have the slightest doubt.) 
Osborne’s scarce will be a late ’un 
If it keeps its even way; 
You'll fight shy of that of Deighton 
If you ve wisdom, I should say. 


Morrison’s I strongly favour, 
And in no uncertain tones— 

Yet there’s of success a savour 
In the name of Mr. Stone’s; 


Stone, however it may strike you, 
Probably may serve you ill— 
Yet, however it mislike you, 
Morrison may give a pill. 
Take the dogs (it puts it neater), — 
I’ve a weakness for Black Peter; 
Yet I’ve thought for many days 
That False Standard I would raise; 
Che Sara confidence evokes— 
Ah, if you win ’t will be a hoax 
But whate’er the upshot be, | 
Gentle public, look at me :— 


I will venture, like a man, 
All I own on Spic-and-Span. 





| 
And if any one can say fairer than that, I should like to see him do it. 


| Iam, with lots more tips to follow, 
| 


Yours, &c., TROPHONIUS, 








SPRKERLASHION is permissible in a man of stror, but unpardunebbel 
in a man of undowted meens.—O. E. Potts. 
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Bat one day, lately, there seemed to be a change in the spirit. It took to dragging the ratepayer to police courts, and then admitting that it had no right to do 
and its eye seemed to have a nastier glint in it than heretofore. 
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And one day, in the struggle at the court, the spirit’s mask was torn oft. Spite had apparently stey 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


OOLE’S.—Paw Claudian, or the 
Roman Awry, by Mr. F. C. Bur- 
nand, now playing at this theatre, 
is probably the iunniest burlesque 
that has been produced for many 
years (I expect somebody, with 
that astounding brilliancy which we 
have learned to expect, has already 
characterized it as ‘‘a happy 
thought!”). Mr. Burnand is not 
above resuscitating an old joke or 
annexing a new, but he is anything 
but incapable of inventing very 
comical ones of his own. His 
Claudian is represented as suffering 
from quite a different sort of *‘cuss ” 
to that promounced upon him, but I 
suppose that ‘doesn’t matter ina 
burlesque,” and the thing is con- 
ceived, carried out, and acted in 

such an unflagging spirit of inventive and infectious drollery, that there 

is not a dull moment init. Mr. Burnand has done his work well and 
completely ; 
he doesn’t 
seem to have 

missed a 

chance: atthe 

same time, he 

owes not a 

little to the 

company. 





Toovr’s.—"' WHO'S THAT WINKING AT 


my Wire?” 


Mr. Toole 
as Paw Clau- 
dian (the 
meaning of 
the title is 
rather = diffi- 
cult tounder-  Toorn’s.—Gornc 
stand, by the 
way : we make a suggestion of a possible solution in the accompanying 
cut, but we do not stake our existence upon its accuracy)—Mr. Toole, 
with the assistance of a gently sugges- 
tive nose and, when he chooses, a voice 
modulated to a Barrett-tone, gives an 
extremely comical travestie of the ori- 
ginal **cussed” one. Mr. Ward, with 
a good comic song, ‘‘I pipe my eye,” 
sung with a quietly dry humour that 
gains him an encore, is a capital Coal- 
Holey Clement ; the very name of Miss 
Thorne as the gentle Sirena is provoca- 
tive of laughter; and Mr. Shelton as 
the Tetrarch, and Mr. W. Brunton as 
Agazil, give very divertingly exagge- 
rated portraitures of the originals ; but 
the mimicry of Miss Marie Linden is 
something marvellous; the tone of voice, 
Ne the peculiar slow-striding, half-stooping 
Too.r's.—Riv Van WINKLE. walk, the tremulous head, clutching 
fingers, and other little mannerisms of 
Miss Eastlake are hit off with the closest fidelity compatible with a most 
mirth-moving exaggeration. Most of 
the gentlemen are so capitally made up 
that, if they didn’t speak, they might 
easily be supposed to be the originals 
just strolled in from the Princess’s. The 
non-imitative parts are played with a 
good deal of spirit ; and, in short, as I 
said before, it is probably the funniest 
burlesque that has been produced for 
many years; and if you don’t ‘‘die 
a-laughing ” when you see it, you don’t 
deserve to see it—there!—and I can’t 
Say worse of you. 








Otympic.—Cast Adrift, by Messrs. 
RK. Palgrave and F. Gover, which has — 
already, I believe, seen the light at the qoore’s.—Tue Ter: arcH's Tic= 
Surrey and Sadler’s Wells Theatres, is ISN'T IT TETRARCHTIVE? 
now playing here. The literary merits 
of the piece are not high, and such observation as it displays is rather | 














of the lesser melodramatic drama than of nature. It contains about 
the usual proportion of inconsistency and improbability, and from the 
nature of the construction (which is, however, 
on the whole, good), the last act partakes of 
the character of anti-climax. In spite of its 
defects, though, sufficient dramatic skill is 
displayed to make it a very effective and 
workable play; the sensation scene is a good 
one, and the acting is exceptionally good and 
spirited. Miss Alma Murray’s refined style, 
though, maybe, a little out of place, is ob- 
viously a clear gain to this kind of piece, and 
Miss Laura Linden’s quiet maive/é is very 
refreshing. Mr. Austin Melford plays the 
lighthouse-keeper, an old salt, to the life, and 
Mr. Fuller Mellish is fuller brightness, and 
has some skill. Mr. H. H. Vincent, irre- 
sistibly reminding one in appearance of Mr, 
Augustus Harris in nautical drama, is very 
stagey, but he is supposed to be a faultlessly 
noble young man, so I can find no excuse for 
REACH OF HIS HAMMER describing him in the programme as one 
IT AUGURS ILL fT! ‘* where every god did seem to set his seal to 
give the world assurance of a villain.” The 

remainder of the cast gave a good account of themselves, and the scenery 





Too.ur’s. — AGAZIL. For 
ENEMIES COMING WITHIN 


is rather good. 


H1NTs.—To-morrow, Thursday evening, Signor Salvini commences 
at Covent Garden a series of performances which is to continue on 


every Mon- 
day, Wednes- 
day, Friday, 
and Satur- 
day, up tothe 
Sth of Apnil. 
He will be 
supported 
(he is what 
is called a 


man, you 
know) by a 
large com- 
pany of fo- 
reign ladies 


and _ gentle- Otympic.—WuHaT! ANOTHER Gus Harris! MApDNEss! 
men, and it HaTe!! 


may be 


hoped, large and enthusiastic audiences.—Mr. John L. Child gave the 
last of his series of four recitals at St. George’s Hall on the rgth inst., 
on which occasion, in addition to the usual ‘‘ selection,” he appeared, in 
conjunction with Mr. James Fernandez in some of the principal ‘* Othello 
and Iago scenes” of Shakespeare’s tragedy. The success of Mr. Child, 
who has added several new pieces to his repertoire, was quite equal to 
that of previous occasions.—Mr. Samuel Brandram is at present giving 
a series of Tuesday afternoon performances at Willis’s Rooms. I have 
not had an opportunity of attending one of them yet; but as they are to 
continue up to and inclusive of April the Ist, I still have a chance or 
so left. The three-act comic opera by Millécker, called 7he Beggar 





Student, will be given at a series of matinées at the Comedy Theatre 


next month, at which theatre, 
by the way, Fa/ka reached 
its hundredth night on Satur- 
day week last. This lively 
piece will probably make its 
two-hundredth and _ three- 
hundredth record in due 
course, for which all con- 
cerned are entitled to Fa/ka- 
redit (full credit ?). 


Miss Lila Clay starts a tour 
with another ‘‘ ladies only” 
company. Mr. Augustus M. 
Moore supplies her main at- 
traction, a piece bearing the 
title of Posterity. Mr. Moore 
says *‘things will so¢ be all 
the same ina hundred years,” 


and, dating his story 1984, shows woman as the sterner, and man as the 
gentler sex. The Royal Victoria Coffee Hall has started the season 
with a large amount of spirit—I really beg pardon, I mean with great 


vigour, 








a 


(Foams.) I'LL HAVE HIS BLoop!!! 


O._ympic.—MAKING A Book—THB LorRE o’ 
LINDEN. 


NESTOR. 
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Lydia to Horace, 


“Horace” means a News Renney st the office of the Great Northern 
Telegraphic Company. 


eS 


I ALWAYS suspected them, dearest, 
These new intellectual stores; 

I knew the brain ’cutest and clearest 
And largest and fullest was yours. 

I knew that your lovely old Latin, 
Your roses and raptures, can’t bring 

In enough for my sealskin and satin, 
Nor half the Falernian you sing. 





And here it ’s made public, it’s printed— 
You ought to know print’s always right, — 
That everything known, hidden, hinted, 
You only—you dear !—bring to light. 
You flash forth the dread tales of fighting 
In Tonquin and Soudan; you flash 
Fresh plans to keep H. George from writing 
New schemes to keep Parnell in cash. 


You tell me French journalists’ duels, 
And Bradlaugh’s more modest set-to’s ; 
You pass from stage stars’ real jewels 
To waifs who’ve not even shoes; 
You range, O my Poet, from horses 
And betting, to bonnets and gloves, 
From weddings to deaths and divorces— 
And sometimes you mention true loves. 


Flow you roam! from the Mahdi’s Gehenna 
To the Pole, and, describing a curve, 
From Anarchist-honeycombed Vienna, 


If it were not for you we should never 
Know the least bit about Irving’s tour, 
Nor that Randy had said something clever, 
Nor that Bismarck behaved like a boor. 
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O vast mind of infinite knowledge! 
You can't think how much more sublime 


A mere wretched master of rhyme. 

But one doubt, dear, docs make me sorry,— 
Perusing your novel work through, 

You ’re greater than ever, O Horry! 
But are you quite always as frue? 





ON THESPIAN GROUND. 


You seem than when, quoted at college, Senex (they were discussing the popular Actress),—* CLEVER, DON'T YOU 
THINK?” 
Fuvents.—** DESSAY. 
ME: THEN SHE SEEMS SO COLD AND HARD.” 
Senex.—‘*OQH, YOU MUST EXPECT THAT, DEAR Boy ! 
BEEN CUT OUT OF PORTLAND !” 


TOO MUCH OF THE STATUESQUE BUSINESS FOR 


THEY SAY SHE’S 








OUR EXTRA-SPECIAL AT KHARTOUM. 


THOUGH I started for the Soudan, Sir, within three hours of the re- 
ceipt of your cypher post-card, I did not manage to overtake ‘‘ Chinese” 
Gordon ex route ;* but I was so close upon his heels all the way, that 
although there was no absolute communion of ‘‘soles” between us, I 
actually entered Khartoum before he had been there a day—nay, for 
that matter, I found him when I got there just getting through his first 
‘‘minute,” which I had the honour, I may add, of subsequently dis- 
patching by special camel post to Sir Evelyn Baring at Cairo. 

Gordon, as you know, Sir, is very ‘‘ particular” for a ‘‘ general,” — 
in the local Fun, an Arab publication called Z/ Fuffer, he is alluded to 
as ** the British Government’s General Servant, or Mahdi-of-all-work,’’— 
and he did not as much as smile when I alluded to the double-humped 
beast which bore my camp equipage as my kettle-drumedary. But ere 
darkness fell, he had learned to know and appreciate me better; and 
when, in response to his remark that the Mahdi was an anachronism, I 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, ever-vietorious one! he ought to have been born in 
‘ Mahdieval’ times,’’ he sent out and requisitioned the only bottle of 
champagne in Khartoum, and helped me to make a night of it. 

We talked much, only ceasing our conversation as frequent telegraphic 
inquiries from Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone were brought in by 
Stewart. At first the General took them patiently, and dictated civil 
though laconic answers; but at last he lost his patience as he read out 
to me :—** From Granville to Gordon,—Flease wire, in addition to 
Jormer statements, full details of your confidential intentions and pro- 
bable course of action, for information of Mr. Ashmead- Bartlett” —and 
cried aloud, ‘‘Oh that some wandering son of the desert would but cut 
this confounded telegraph-wire ! ” 

As he spoke, our expressive eyes accidentally met ; and, impelled by 
a Soudan and irresistible impulse, I slowly winked. 

If, then, in the course of the next day or two, Sir, you should hear 


* Dy the way, Sir, the reason I could not over-take the General 


cause I was bound on so serious an uxder-taking. What do you think? 


was, perhaps, be- 


Y.E.-S.R. 





that telegraphic communication with Khartoum is interrupted, why, 
doubtless you will understand upon what mission that mysterious horse, 
or rather camel-man, who was seen leaving my quarters at daylight on 
the morrow, was bound, and why it was, as he gently caracoled past the 
‘* General’s,” a voice like unto ‘* Chinese Gordon’s ” was heard bidding 
him at all hazards to ‘‘ wire in!” 

In accordance with my usual practice, I have endeavoured to secure 
new subscribers to your estimable journal, Sir ; but, somehow or another, 
it doesn’t seem toa ‘* Khar-to-um”’ to take in a comic journal just now, 
though I promised them a Special Soudan Number, with local jokes 
ad lb, 

By the way, I shall certainly try to induce the Mahdi to join your 
staff. He must be a most comical wag in his way, if what the Arab 
barber here tells me is true. For instance, my informant, who declares 
to me he sold the False Prophet an artificial beard shortly before he 
started as an impostor, informs me that the False One always refers to 
the Red Sea as the ‘‘ Mahditerranean,” and has a grim way of saying 
every time he sharpens his scimitar, that ‘‘ Allah never intended the 
Egyptian ass to be driven by the Giaour with a ‘ Baring’ rein.” 

Yes, Sir, I feel I should get on with the Mahdi, and as soon as I have 
completed the translation of the ‘* Works of Joseph Miller” into 
Soudanese-Coptic—the Soudan-easiest dialect for my purpose—I shall 
pay this waggish old Emir a visit. 

Meanwhile, I am cheering the hearts of the Khartoumese with selected 
extracts from back numbers of your admirable journal, Sir, and pro- 
moting, as far as possible, the Millertary—Joseph Millertary, I mean— 
aspirations of the garrison, as they man the redoubts which have been 
built by that redoubtable engineer Colonel Coetlogon. Gordon is busy, 
dividing the country between the various tribes, from Sou-Dan, even to 
Sou - Napthali; quite happy since the wiring of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s questions, and the articles from the St. fames’s Gazelle, have 
ceased. For the present, therefore, Sir, and also for my birthday present, 
due on Tuesday the 4th of March, I must ask you to send on my *‘cir- 
cular notes’ by a more roundabout route! 
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A “SPIRITED” ANIMAL. 


Fred.—“* I say, OLD CHAPPIE, YOUR HORSE MUST BE DRUNK!’ 
Charley.—‘* NEXT DOOR TO IT, AT ANY RATE; HE’S DECIDEDLY FRESH !’ 








THE BLUNDERBERRYS AT BREAKFAST. 


** WHO's won?” cried Mrs. Blunderberry, as she came hurriedly into 
the parlour, pinning her collar with one hand, and reaching for the 
newspaper with the other, 

** Oxford, by eight lengths,” growled her lord and master, without 
raising his head from the perusal of his favourite column. 

Mrs. Blunderberry bored eter deeply, and pensively put three spoon- 
fuls of brown sugar into the sardines. 

“I mean, who’s beat?” she said, presently. 

** Cook, by one hundred and thirty-four points—spot stroke barred,” 
replied Mr. Blunderberry. 

Again the good lady reflected, and in a fit of absent-mindedness 
ser the kettle on the tablecloth, and set the best silver teapot on the 

oD, 

**I’m talking about Parliament,” she said, bewildered. 

** Oh, are you, indeed, madam ?” replied her husband, with profuse 
mock politeness ; ‘‘and do you consider you are paying proper respect 
to the finest deliberative body of men in the world when you speak of the 
rival parties as if they were a couple of carpets? Can you by any means 
reconcile it to your conscience to refer to the Liberals and the Conser- 
vatives as if they were a game at hopscotch? Who’s won?—Bah! 
Who’s beat ?—Pooh!”” And Mr. Blunderberry resumed his newspaper 
with an indignant rustle. 

** IT was so afraid they ’d lock poor dear Lord Randolph Churchill up 
in the Clock Tower when they passed a vote of censure on him for not 
swearing when he took his seat for Northamptonshire,” said Mrs. Blun- 
derberry, rather communing with herself than addressing her lord and 
master; “‘for nobody knows what may happen when it comes toa 
division.” 

** What do you suppose they have been dividing, Mrs. B.?” asked her 
ae with savage emphasis, as he peppered a grilled bone with relentless 
ury. 

** That ’s just what I want to find out, Solomon. I know there was 
to be a division, and I know that American gentleman who came over 





as Mr. Barnum’s agent with the white elephant—Mr. Henry George— 


| 








I know Ae said all the land was to be taken from those who had it, and 
divided amongst those who hadn’t it ; and then when those who hadn’t 
it had it, those that hadn’t it could call for a fresh deal.”’ 


‘** Mrs. B., with a pack of cards round your neck, and a row of counters 
down your dress for buttons, you’d only want a patent and an adver- 
tisement to be a new and original game yourself. A set of rules and a 
boxwood case would fix you up complete as a fashionable outdoor amuse- 
ment. Make yourself known, Mrs, B.; publish your merits in the daily 
papers ; send a handsome copy of yourself, with a pretty letter to the 
editor, and in another six months no garden party will be complete 
without you. Oh, you ave a game—a fearful and a wonderful game—a 
beautiful and a mysterious game!” 

** Now you’re making game of me, Solomon—he! he! he!”’ tittered 
the good lady, smiling down to her back-hair; ‘‘ making game of me, 
Solomon, do you hear?—he! he! he! What can you say to ¢hat?” 

‘*Say?” cried Mr. Blunderberry, waxing wroth. ‘*‘Say? Why, I 
say that, old as I knew you to be, I never knew that you were in the 
Ark with Noah till you made that joke. Say? Why, ma’am, you only 
want a committee of old gentlemen in spectacles to sit upon you to be a 
highly respectable fossil. Hang it! Mrs. B., you only need a book to 
be written about you and your joke, and a label to be stuck upon you 
both, at the next meeting of the Paleontological Society, to be acknow- 
ledged as marvellous specimens of pre-Adamite formation.” 

** How you do go on, dear!” said Mrs. Blunderberry, imperturbably. 
**T know it’s very clever, but you haven’t told me yet who came in first 
in Parliament last night.” 

** There she goes again!” cried her lord and master, appealing pathe- 
tically to an imaginary audience, ‘* Talks as if the House of Commons 
was a foot race!” 

**And there i¢ goes again!” cried his better half, pointing to the 
passing omnibus. ‘‘ Another cab again to-day, Solomon.” 

Then Mr. Blunderberry, muttering strange words, dived down the 
garden path ; and his wife, with a smile of triumph, took up the news- 
paper, and murmured as she skimmed its contents, ‘‘I’m glad that 
Bradlaugh got a majority, and turned out Marriott!” 
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OUR MUIUAL FRIEND. 
(See Cartoon.) 


THOUGH the Opposition needn’t wax so very furious 
Just because we’ve gone the way to which they weren’t inclined, 
Yet our Soudan policy must seem a little curious 
To a man unbiassed in the workings of his mind. 
First there’s nought to fight about, 
Then no cause for fright about, 
Then we strive by arms to drive 
The rebels to the right-about ; 
Whilst the net result of an authority so “ wavery” 
Hardly profits any save the traffickers in slavery. 


Where, might ask the Khedive, is your Britisher tenacity, 

Famed for holding what you’ve got, and sometimes taking more? 
Why, might ask the Mahdi, don’t you wink at my audacity, 
Letting me ramp onwards as you kindly did before? 

First you looked so pleased with me, 
Then you looked so teased with me, 
Then you get into a pet 
And almost look diseased with me! 
What reply? We’re governed by a statesman of ability ;— 
Still, there’s such a thing as an excess of volatility. 
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RANDOLPH: LHADER AND C.C.N.U.C.A. 
(After Hoonv’s “Lost CHILD.”) 


* And there are voices, increasing in number and in volume, which call for Lord Randolph Churchill (as leader). Lord Randolph is now the possessor 
of a new dignity, with a title long enough to satisfy the pride of a grandee of Old Cas:ile. He is the Chairman of the Council of the National Union of 


Conservative Associations.” — Daily Paper. 





WHENEVER any nation is in need of a leader, Fortune comes to its aid in its crisis ; 

I, Randolph the Rampant, am a capital example ; and my usefulness beyond all price is; 

And my party have made me (because of the wisdom that’s hidden beneath my vituperations) 
The Chairman of the Council of the National Union of Conservative Associations!” 


CHORUS, 
Sir Stafford’s much too meek and mild— 
’T is I who have old Gladstone “ riled.” 
Oh! don’t I make the Liberals wild? 
They can’t shut up this child! 


Didn’t I go the other day and address the Jingoes at the Prince’s Hall up in Piccadilly ? 
And I pitched into the “ Moloch of Midlothian ”—rather !—(thus I christened the Grand Old Billy). 
When I artfully asked them, “ Who’s to be your leader?” they said, “ You!” and applauded my orations— 
And 1’m Chairman of the Council of the National Union of Conservative Associations! 

CHORUS. 





And the fellow who dared to try to move an amendment was summarily ejected by my hearers, 
Which proves how I’m respected, and my followers believe in me, and won’t allow any interferers! 
And I showed that no Liberals are “ rational beings,” and they shiver if you mention foreign nations— 
And I’m Chairman of the Council of the National Union of Conservative Associations ! 

CHORUS. 


And the J). 7. (which gets a little mixed now and then—a combination of Liberal and Tory), 

Says men begin to worship the rising sun—-meaning #e, Lord R.—and I call that glory! 

While the Yaz/y News admits I can pick myself up, after any amount of tumbles and agitations— 

Besides, I’m Chairman of the Council of the National Union of Conservative Associations ! 
CHORUS, 


Sir Stafford’s too open and honest and kind, and Sir Robert Peel said at Prince’s Hall truly, 
“Sir S. sits twiddling of his thumbs and considering what to do”—and isn’t, like me, unruly. 
Many papers declare I’m a sort of two-edged sword, cutting both friends and foes in my asseverations— 
And I’m Chairman of the Council of the National Union of Conservative Associations ! 
CHORUS. 


In short, people say that my influence is growing, and, by Jingo! I fancy they ’ve hit it. 

Some say I’m more fitted for pantomime than politics; but, of course, I’m not going to admit it. 

You see if I don’t shatter this queerish Quaker Government! and as leader folks shall hail me with ovations— 

For not only does my gabble cause agitation and sensation, but also cachinnation—and, moreover, I’m Chairman 
of the National Union of Conservative Associations! ! ! 


CHORUS. 
And though I often am reviled, 
And frequently a “nuisance” styled, 
From chattering I’m ne’er beguiled : 
It suits—it suits this child! 
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KNICKNACKS, 


wards thcse to whom they are opposed. 





purify domestic linen, or from their 
own wives, daughters, and sisters? We know not. 


Soudan business : 


‘* From the G/ode’s tent the clarion sounds, with rending clangour hurried 
far; 
From Hecker's cave each note resounds, baa! baa! black sheep Tories, 
baa!” 


Why do people who wish to air grievances, or to inflict cruel pain on 
their adversaries, rush so frequently into verse? Is it not possible to 
make prose strong and objectionable enough for such purposes ? 


A KEENER Official investigation regarding the strange mixtures sold 
by spirit vendors would cause a smaller number of customers to emerge 
from haunts of revelry and refreshment, ill beyond the hope of recovery. 
Two persons have recently been ‘‘inkwidged”’ at Chester, having de 
parted suddenly after imbibing a horrible compound of wine, spirit, and 
beer-cask drippings. Our music halls (places of mental and physical 
entertainment too terrible to even mention in polite rose-watery society) 
are frequented by thousands of persons every night, which fact consti- 
tutes a good and sufficient reason why a grandmotherly Government 
should see that the health of those reckless people should not suffer by 
the moisture they sometimes consume while being amused. The law is 
severe enough on milkmen who adulterate milk with wholesome water. 


AT the seventh annual meeting of the National Food Reform Society, 
Mr. T. W. Richardson was both cordial and communicative, stating 
that he had been a vegetarian from his birth (he didn’t start this life on 
curried lobster and devilled kidneys). Mr. T. W. R. also whispered 
that every one ought to consider the question of abstaining from animal 
food because flesh meat is at the root of the drink ;—only when a dead 
horse happens to be buried under a grape-vine, we venture to add. 


Mr. HOsACcK very properly refused last week to convict a woman of 
theft on such evidence as a 
“theory” of the police. 
After the ‘‘hushed-up” 
Scotland Yard-can-German 
Embassy ‘‘ explosives case,” 
the less we tolerate police 
*‘theories” the better for 
the community. Police 
“theory” indeed! Why, 
we might expect to hear 
of an eminent artist being 
arrested asa vagrant simply 
because he chooses to wear 
a shabby hat, should the 
police ‘‘theory” fashion be 
allowed to flourish. 


_ SUBLIME unselfishness is ’ 
indicated by the conduct of 
some women. A few weeks ago a poor female was absolutely arrested 
for trying to teach her child the iniquity of theft, by burning its hands 
most effectively. The prisoner did not mind being run in for the act: 
she gloried in it, and sobbed out that she was a martyr. Another matron 
has just made an entry into the desolate dock, charged with burning her 
stepdaughter in divers parts of the body. This lady was very full up 
with self-abnegation, stating that respect for the eighth commandment 
induced her to burn the child, and that in doing so she had only per- 
formed her duty towards the naughty girl, as ought to be larned better. 








Come and be a member of the riotous M.P. rams! Ridicule, rally, 
and revile ; wallow and luxuriate in abuse. Men fairly let loose from 
the thraldom of domestic tyranny are 
always apt to use flouting words to- 


After leaving their wives with a matu- 
tinal kiss, our political epithet-mongers 
seem to bud, blossom, and develop 
their hot-IIouse of Commons rancour 
uncommonly well. In the race for the 
world’s uncouth Parliamentary Lan- 
guage Cup, our modern British states- 
men are well in front of the senators 
of the United States, and are likely to 
beat them in a canter. The question 
is, do our ribald M.P.s take lessons in 
vituperative verbosity from those 
worthy ladies whose profession it is to 


THE Géode and the Hecker have fairly broken out into poetry over the 





CONVERSATIONS FOR THE TIMES. 


THE NEW CALLING, 


First City Cat. How queer to be able to lounge about the roadway 
in Cheapside all day long! I can’t help thinking it ’s night. 

SECOND C. C. No; it does seem strange. I’ve just been taking a stroll 
round Capel Court and Throg- 
morton Street, and you can hear 
the echoes of your meows for ten 
minutes. A Mark Lane cat I 
know tells me it’s just the same 
there ; says it makes him feel quite 
dismal. 

First C, C, Well, it does, you 
know. / don’t quite like to see all 
the shops shut up like this, and 
never hear a sound like this. Be- 
sides, there’s nobody to feed us ; 
and if it weren't for the mice and 
sparrows 

SEcOND C. C. I have an idea 
that everybody’s dead, do you 
know? Hist! There’s a human 
being—haven’t seen one for six 
weeks; let’s follow him and see 
where he’s hurrying to. * * * 

First C, C. Why, the lines of 
railway between the City and the 
suburbs are all closed and decaying. 
Ha! I hear a distant murmur like 
bees. Yes, here are the human 
beings at last, all in a dense mass 
round a building ; some of ’em with 
tents, and some of ’em without ; 
and all sitting on the ground’ and 
waiting. 

Second C.C. Why, it ’sa police 
court they ’re gathered round, and 
they ‘re waiting for it to open. Look! there’s Mr. Jones, who used to 
arrive at his office in our place in Cheapside at exactly five minutes to 
ten every morning ; he’s camping out with his family by the door. 

First C, C, And there’s his friend, Mr. Green, who used to part 
from him every morning at the third lamp from the Mansion House 
Station, and say, ‘* Well, the Government’ll have to explain that some- 
how.” He’s got his own little coffee-pot and roll just outside the 
policemen’s entrance, 

SeconD C, C. And here’s a splendid new set of offices, next door 
to the court. What does it say on ’em?—‘‘ Overcharge and Sticktoit 
Water Company. Permanent Litigation Offices.’”’ Here's the Police 
Court Cat—let ’s ask him. 

PoLice Court Cat. ‘* Nobody comes to town now”? No, nobody ’s 
likely to any more ; they ’ve all had to adopt anew calling—fighting the 
Water Company about flagrant overcharges. They always beat the 
Water Company; and the company always makes the overcharge again 
next day, and has to be fought anew. 

Tue Ciry Cats. But surely it does not find it to the interest of its 
shareholders 

P. C. Car. It doesn’t care a button about the interests of its share- 
holders now. All it wants is revenge, ever since the Dobbs decision ; 
and its only object is to amney the ratepayers. 

First Ciry Cat. I’m dreadfully thirsty. Ha! there’s one of the 
company’s turncocks; I ’ll ask him to give me a drop of water. 

Turncock. Water? Wot’s water? Oh, ah!—I know; thin liquid 
stuff wot folks used to wash in. Ah! by-the-bye, now I come to think 
of it, I used to have somethink to do with it before the company took 
to its new line o’ business; but I ain’t got nothink to do with water 
now; I’m retained to serve summonses for the company. 

First C. C. Suppose I were to try the reservoir, where you pump ? 

TuRNCOCK. ‘‘ Ressyvore’’? ‘* Pump”? We don’t pump nothink 
but the ratepayers. Oh, ah!—I know what you mean—oh, yes! But 
it ain’t used for water now; it’s used for holdin’ the old summonses an’ 
all the other papers connected with the cases; but it ain’t ’arf big 
enough, and we’re a-making several more on ’em. 

Tue Ciry Cats, Hullo! what’s this crowd of Sains, pownne? 

Po.ice Court Cat. Oh! those are the poor people. Zhey couldn’t 
leave their work to fight the company, so the company diddle them 

out of every penny they earn. In fact, that’s all the shareholders have 
for a dividend; all the rest is spent in litigation. 

Tue City Cats. Oh, well, if we can’t have anything to drink, we 
suppose we can find a place to sleep in—some disused corner. _ 

P. Court Cat. Oh, dear, yes! All the private houses are disused, 
and quite at your service ; but you'll find’em a trifle damp, moss in the 
fireplaces, and—stay a bit, though—the cisterns are nice and dry. 
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WARBLES OF THE WEEK. 


New Series, No. 9. Aitr—‘/°// tell them my father’s a Marquis.” 


HERE’S a medi- 
cal orginization 
FEST! (We're plunging 
ie in mediasres), 
4 } Or they ‘re trying 
i, ALBERT HALL to " work its 
formation, 
For volunteer 
riflemen, 
please ; 

At Plymouth 
they ’ve just 
been unveil- 
ing 

A statue of 
Drake (on the 
Hoe ?); 

And School 
Board ex- 
pense wants 
curtailing, 

Or where will 
it finish, you 
know 

Do they think we're a duke or a marquis, 
With several thousands a year? 
But, e’en if we were, we are fain to declare 
We should find it a trifle too dear; 
Why, gracious! and bless us! and save us! 
For other folk’s learning to pay! 
A Tantalus brew—if our ancestors knew, 
I wonder whatever they 'd say? 
The Water Co.’s keep up the struggle; 
A great breach of promise we scent; 
The genial Marriott juggle 
In Brighton is now ‘‘ the event ;” 
Messonnier’s portrait and Mrs. 
Mackay are the talk of the hour; 
That wild vote of Censure with hisses 
And laughter we quite overpow’r. 
And here is the wife of a marquis, 
And several ladies as well, 
Into Albert Hall drop, where they open a shop 
And various articles sell; 
They get themselves up as nice “‘ peasants’ 
Before at shopkeeping they play— 
Could one find a peasant who chanced to be present, 
I wonder whatever she'd say? 
Referring to Henley Regatta, 
They say Poplar Point is to go— 
Mr. M. has behaved in the matter 
Extremely politely, you know; 
They 'd seven years penal allotted 
Those lads of the Clarence—the worst; 
And some one, it seems, would have potted 
His Majesty Humbert the First. 
At a recent club dinner the Marquis 
A Beaconsfield ‘‘ sculpture” unveiled, 
And from east unto west with an unctuous zest 
The Government gaily assailed ; 
He's yearning and yearning for office, 
He 's ready to take it to-day, 
But if he’d one hour of the coveted pow’r, 
I wonder what people woz/d say ? 
The Bishop, it seems, of St. Alban’s 
Has raised his episcopal voice, 
And, a¢ Epping’s nice vicar’s call, bans 
(//egal/y) one Hobson’s choice ; 
Then Bradlaugh is still at it, fighting— 
Northampton ’s returned him again; 
And Egypt is getting exciting— 
‘*The end is not yet,” it is plain. 
With many a duke, earl, and marquis, 
King, queen, and emperor, too, 
The news they are spreading concerning a wedding 
Which Darmstadt is bringing to view; 
And 'sposing that you were a pilot, 
Pursuing your piloting lay, 
’Twixt ‘ridord and édderd, and starboard and larboard, 
I wonder whatever you'd say? 


’ 





THE INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER IN PARLIAMENT. 
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Fridays, ze seventeens.—Milor Ellen Borough is inform by Lord Gran 
ville zat zere vill be more policemans add to ze Metropolitan area, to 
make up for zose vich have take in charge ze public buildings. Ze 
breakare of houses and ze liftare of shops vill be awful mad, but ze vat 
you call cookanousmaid vill be jolly glads zat zare vill be more police- 
mans in ze area, and ze heart of ze policemans vill go on its beat vit joy. 

In ze debate on ze Censure Vote in ze Commons, Mr. Johnmorley is 
ver Cross vit Mr. Forster, and reply vit Forster—I sall mean force—to 
Sir Cross. Lord Maurice, who have Fitz, also say ze Government have 
not vaccinated—fardon, I go say ‘‘vacillated.” Sir Mike L. Hicks 
Beach is shore—I mean sure—ze Government vill upset ze apple-cart at 
Khartoum, and put zeir foot in it at Toekar. 

Monday.—Ze Earl of Vems demand of Lord Morley if ze x.p.d. shon 
to Tokar have any guns. He is told zey have a camel battery. He 
tell me, entre mous, zey might as vell have an electric von, for Osman 
Digna have Krupp, vich vill soon cor rupt ze defence of ze Kar of Toe. Ze 
Vigs get a good vigging from ze Tories for ze injustice to Lord Rossmore. 

Sir Norscote and Dr. Lyons (von of ze original British Lyons) demand 
of Mr. Gladstone if General Gordon’s proclamation permits ze slave 
trade. Ze G, O. M. is like ze leetle boy who go for larks birdsnesting 
instead of to church, he have not ze text. . . . Encore ze Censure 
Debate. brighton have its chain fier, but its M.P. vill not be chain. 
Mr. Marriott, who came from zere Liberal, vill vote against ze Govern- 
ment, zen go back vit ze 100 Chilterns and tell his constituents his story, 
and zat he is Tory himself. Every von is glad to hear Lord John 
Manners, for in zese times Mannares are not too plentiful in ze House. 
Mr. Ritchie ritchiedly, zat is rigidly, oppose ze Government. Zey tell 
me he is ze Membare for Hamlets. I sought Mr. Irvink represent zat ; 
mais, on dit, it is annozzare Hamlets of ze Toware, not ze Lyceum. 

Tuesday.—Zare is anozzare Gordon Riot between Milors Saulisbury 
and Granville. Ze formare desire to know if ze slave trade is to be 
continue in ze Soudan undare ze proclamation of General Gordon. Ze 
latter reply he suppose ze General mean he vill put it down generally, 
but cannot Soudanly. 

In ze Commons Mr. Ashmead-Bartletts continue z2 debate on ze Vote 
of Censure. Bose ze Ministry and ze Opposition take zeir scuttles out. 
Ven he sit down zey return. Mr. Goschen back up ze Ministry. He 
undarestand Egypt. Ma foi! it is, so to say, ze “land of Goschen.” 
Zen Milor Hartington knock ze Opposition into cocked hats. Ve divide. 
Majority of 49 for ze Grand Old Man. I sink how Achilles avenged 
Patroclus in ze Iliad. Vratiment, ze G. O. M. have undone in ze Com- 
mons vat Milor Saulisbury have done in ze Lords, 

Vennisday.—Mr. Hubbard he go to ze cupboard and fetch out bone 
of contention. Zare is no chance for Membares private Bills farcegue 
ze Government appropriate zeir days. On ze Address Debate zare is 
split in ze Irish camp. Mr. Oh!Connor Power make powerful espeech 
against ze Parnellites. Mr. Healy try to reply. Speaking of Lord 
Rossmore, Mr. Healy call him ‘‘a bigoted and malevolent young 
Puppy. | If I vere Lord Rossmore I vould blow Mr. Healy in ze nose. 

sursday.—Ve vill not trade in cattles vit nations vich do not put zeir 
foots down on ze foot-and-mouth disease. Ze Duke of Richmond get 
ze Lords to say so. Zat is good goods for Goodvoods. . . . Like 
Richard Vittinktons, Mr. Bradlaugh return again to ze Commons. Sir 
Norscote’s motion is revive, and revive ze spirits of ze Opposition. In 
ze adjourn debate on ze Address, Mr. Plunkett stick up for /oya/ Ireland 
against ze rebels in and out of ze House. 
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A Bellicose Brain. 


A WEEKLY paper refers to the ‘‘ unjust fo- 
reign policy of which Lord Salisbury was the 
brain, and is still the advocate.” 


Lord Salisbury believes in annexation ; 
Of warlike policy he is the brain; 
And he would revel if the British nation 
Endorsed his foreign policy again, 
His views are strong,—may England e’er repel 
"em! 
His warlike brain has too much cere-Je//um ! 





Royal Benevolence. 


THE Prince of Wales has lately been visiting 
the slums. 


His Royal Highness recently went round 

The various slums, where poverty folks bear : 
He saw ill-lighted dens, and oft he found 
Himself the only ’Air apparent there. 





R’s Rmonica. 
Miss RIDER, a young American pianiste, 
was recently acclaimed at a concert given by 
the famous Professor Ritter. 





Rider and Ritter, what names could be fitter 

For charming the ears of Art’s capital city? 

Hoarse could be neither in wintriest weather, 

And even a difference between them’s a 
ditty. 








O. E. Potts TO Mr. HENRY GEORGE. 
Those who are given propperty of their own 
will leern to respect the propperty of uthers. 
O. E. Potts TO LorRD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 
Befoar we can be flippant we should be wize. 





THERE is a talk of another lock for the 
Thames: a *‘Chubb’s” would be singularly 
appropriate. 





Mr. Govdolesort (reading).—** STRONG AND SPECIAL WHIPS WERE ISSUED BY THE 
LEADERS OF ALL PARTIES IN THE HOUSE TO ENSURE THE ATTENDANCE OF MEMBERS 
AT THE DIVISION ON THE VOTE OF CENSURE.” 

Mrs, Goodolesort.—** LORAMUSSYME ! WHAT A SHAME! FIRST THAT LORD CHURCHILL 
‘LASHES THE LIBERALS WITH INDIGNATION,’ THEN THE [IRISH PARTY KEEPS THEM 
OUT OF THEIR BEDS ALL NIGHT, AND NOW THE POOR THINGS ARE WHIPPED TO THE 
House. WHERE IS THAT PUBLIC PERSECUTOR?” 
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SENATORS IN HARNESS. 








GULLS AND GULLIBILITY. 


A CLASSICALLY dressed young woman, who stated that her name was 
CHARITY, was brought up before Mr. COMMONSENSE, charged with being 
of unsound mind. PoOLiIcE CON- 
STABLE AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE 
stated that he had observed the 
young woman engaged in weeping 
over an ‘‘Ethiopian serenader ” in 
the street. Her conduct had been 
most peculiar: after weeping over 
the minstrel and reading tracts to 
him, she had administered to him 
beef-tea, claret jelly, and other 
little delicacies. 

THE MAGISTRATE (/o prisoner). 
What was your object in weeping 
over him? 

PRISONER. I sympathized with 
him, because he evidently suffered 
from some terrible disease. His 
face was quite black, except a streak 
down the middle of the nose where 
the rain had trickled down. He 
told me that he had been so for 
years, and that it really required a 
good wash with hot water and soap 
to get the black off for Sunday. His 
sufferings were really dreadful, com- 
pelling him to make all sorts of 
grimaces and get into all sorts of 
strange attitudes. There was also 
a broad line of red all round his 
mouth—evidently inflammation, as 
some of it came off on a bun which 
I gave him. 

THE MAGISTRATE (to policeman). Is she often taken thus? 
POLICEMAN AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE, Yes, your worship, very often. 














She is always giving money to crippled mariners, and organ-grinders, 
and begging letter writers ; she is the person who is always taken in by 
the gentlemen who calls and states that her husband has sent them from 
town to fetch his watch, which he has left on the dressing table. We 
don’t know what to do with her. 

The prisoner having been ordered to be detained for inquiries to be 
made, and for her friends to be communicated with, an application was 
made later in the day by DISCRETION, who stated that she was the twin 
sister of CHARITY. She had experienced the greatest surprise on hearing 
of her strange doings, as her sister was not at all given to such extra- 
ordinary behaviour. On being admitted to see the prisoner, however, 
Miss DISCRETION at once declared her to be an impostor, named 
GULLIBILITY, who had done a great deal of harm to the real CHARITY, 

Owing to the representations of DISCRETION the magistrate stated that 
he did not feel justified in setting the prisoner at liberty, and she will 
therefore be detained pending further inquiries as to her antecedents. 

It is not improbable that Miss CHARITY will take proceedings against 
GULLIBILITY for injury done to her on many occasions by means of these 
disgraceful impersonations ; and meanwhile Miss CHARITY wishes us to 
me public the fact that she is never to be seen about unaccompanied 
by her twin sister DISCRETION, and that all allegorical persons not so 
accompanied, but using her name, are impostors, Observe the signature 


on label. 








min Joon BENNETT has shown the world that he is not crest-fallen at 
being fined by the Chislehurst magistrates, though he believes they have 
mulct the wrong man in that armorial bearings penalty. ‘“* Fine a man, 
rightfully if you can, but fine him,” is the maxim followed by many of 
our J.P.s. Sir John reminds us of the innocent urchin who laughed 
heartily when flogged by his schoolmaster, giving as his reason for doing 
so that the wrong boy had been thrashed. 





Ir is said that Mr. Rowland Winn sent out fifty telegrams in one night 
to members of the Opposition, calling upon them to be in their places 
during the debate on the Vote of Censure. The Tory Whip evidently 
thought that such a wire-y attack would be sure to Winn the day. 








cm To Comezsronpents.—ZAe Editor does not bind himself to acknowledge, return, or pay for Contributions. In me case will they be returned wnless 
accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope. 
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Nature and Human Nature. 


To make the world a Paradise 
Has been Dame Nature’s best endeavour ; 
But man, more practical than nice, 
His mission ’s been to spoil it ever; 
And when he “‘ tacks ”’ to evil acts, 
He sticks to them like sealing-wax. 


Say Nature takes a spot in hand, 
A touch or two or three, and there is 
A well, a knell, a knoll, a strand, 
A sylvan glade for sportive fairies 
(When fays dance round a grassy mound, 
They ’re very graceful, I’ll be bound). 


Next man upon the scene we see, 
And with a rail-contractor treating ; 
Soon fays of any quality 
Must find some other place of meetirg, 
For fairy plumes, the bard assumes, 
Are not improved by sulphur-fumes. 





But why you ask of me this *‘ lay,” 
Philosophy in lieu of chortle ? 
We like to have our little say— 
We doggerel bards are men and mortal; 
And there are few of us but who 
Object to be dictated to. 











Mr. PARNELL’s paper, Unzted /reland, in an article en- 
titled ‘‘Speed the Mahdi,” remarked among other things, 
‘‘ That the patriotic chief may drive every wheyfaced invader 
that assails him into the Red Sea is the desire of every lover 
of freedom.” Pat evidently refuses to look upon himself as 
a white man, and wishes to impress the fact that he is really 
blacker than he is generally painted ; but really the portraitists 
are not to blame if the subject has a depth of tint beyond the 
power of human pigments. Of course we do not speak of all 
of him—only some (though, we fear, the majority) of him. 











‘‘HiA! HA! Nopopy’s LOOKING. Now's MY TIME.” 


A MERV-ELLOUS OPPORTUNITY; OR, THE WILY BEAR. of speech. Ask Pat himself; he talks about a United Jrish- 


Nor let any one fancy there is any incorrectness in our form 


man, 








About the Preservation of Antiquities. 


_ A LONG time ago the old maiden ladies of Altona met together, and 
in a thrifty spirit made up their minds that they would collect—beg, 
borrow (without any intention of returning), and steal—all the ancient 
toothpicks that came under their modest notice: these were to be sold 
for the benefit of the poor. Good girls! For the advantage of a deluded 
public we have collected a few of the well-worn untruths that have been 
circulated lately, and if pressed much, may insert them in order to benefit 
mankind generally. Good boys! Next to the Egyptian camards and 
** expansions,” the most cruel story still bounding about is the fib circu- 
lated some time back—/.¢., that Crosby Hall is to be pulled down. This 
building is not to be wrecked, but a great many good dinners are to be 
demolished under its roof for many years to come, bar dynamite and other 
little accidents, Irish and English. 





A DAILY journal remarks, ‘‘ So far the Conservatives have, like Sancho 
Panza, come for wool, and gone away shorn.”” This is unkind. Surely 
the Conservatives have been pretty remarkable of late for their ‘* wool- 
gathering.” 





A SHAM peasants’ /’te was recently given by several ladies of rank and 
fashion. It is said to have been very enjoyable. The true peasant’s fate, 
alas! is often far otherwise in these troublous times. 


THE Maharajah Runbeer Singh has started a large firm in India for 
the sale of Cashmere wines and spirits. It is somewhat Singh-ular for 
a Runbeer to run wines. No credit will be given, we presume; all 
transactions will evidently be for cash-merely. 


A WEEKLY paper says it is interesting to picture the available candi- 
dates for situations in a Conservative Cabinet standing in a row, like 
other aspirants at a statute fair! Quite so. And perhaps, if they were 
in office, they might not make any fair statutes. 


IN THE PRESS. READY SHORTLY. 
Price One Shilling ; Post-free, 1s. 3a., 
FOUR HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO PAGES, DEMY 8vo., 
Fully Illustrated, 
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FAREWELL TO THE SPEAKER.—A PARTING SALUTE BY THE IRISH BRIGADE. 











THE SENSIBLE CONDUCT OF PRIVATE 
BROWN. 


mm RIVATE BROWN was not a sol- 
dier, nor, for the matter of that, a 
member of the Salvation Army. 
He was a private person of the 
name of Brown; and we call him 
Private Brown to emphasize his 
privacy. 

Nor was Brown suffering from 
any hallucination ; on the contrary. 

* * * * 

‘* Jane,” said Mr. Brown, arriv- 
ing home from his City office earlier 
than usual, ‘‘I have snatched an 
hour or two from my business to- 
day on purpose to havea good look 
for him; and find him to-day I 
will,” 

‘‘Oh, Peter,” said poor Mrs. 
Brown, weeping, ‘‘I do wish I 
could persuade you to consult a 
doctor as to your—as to your men- 
tal—as to oh, dear! J don’t 
know. There zsn’¢ any evil genius, ” 

‘*Jane,” continued Brown, ‘‘ we 
will begin by moving the sideboard, 
he might easily hide behind there; 
now the piano—that’s it ; now the 
wardrobe in our room, You go 
carefully after us, my dear, and 
sprinkle a little of this exorcising 
powder to prevent him getting back 
again into the same places, That’s it; we’ll have him yet.” 

“Oh, Peter!” said poor Mrs. Brown, ‘‘ there isn’t any evil gen——’ 

**Oh, zsn’¢ there?” said Mr. Brown. ‘‘Then, pray, ma’am, how is it that 

I consent to pay the butcher eighteenpence a pound for an under-weighted 

joint of half-spoilt foreign beef, sold as prime English? How is it I pay 

the milkman in full in return for under-measured milk and water ? How 
is it I let the grocer trifle with my affections—the fishmonger—the linen- 

draper? What’s the meaning of his, ma’am, in the newspaper ?—‘ Z 

am surprised the consumer does not derive more beneht from the cheapness 

of flour, Bakers are buying their flour at 325. per sack ; each sack of 
hour makes ninety-six loaves of bread, and if each loaf realized 6d., that 
ts 435, per sack, the exorbitant margin of profit being 50 per cent. The 





= 














bakers hold together for their price; one will not sink price because of his 
neighbour, Cannot something be done to uproot this system?’ Yes, 
ma’am, we can find that evil genius,” 

Far into the night Private Brown laboured at his search ; the furniture 
was moved ; all the carpets were taken up ; every crevice was examined ; 
and into each place investigated exorcising powder was sprinkled. At 
times, when some piece of furniture was being moved, the movers would 
fancy they heard a slight rustle and a feeble cry of fright ; and at length 
they approached the last possible hiding-place—the cupboard where 
Mrs. Brown kept her tradesmen’s bills. There was a sound of frantic 
scurrying, and a despairing cry; and Brown plunged his hand in, caught 
something, crammed it into a bottle, and sealed it up with consecrated 
sealing-wax. Then he went down and opened a bottle of old port. 

‘‘ Jane,” he said, ‘‘amI not a shrewd business man when in the City? 
Did anybody ever succeed in cheating me in Cornhill ?”’ 

‘*T have heard them describe you as a ‘tough nut to crack.’” 

‘*Exactly. On the other hand, am I not a poor helpless simpleton 
when in my suburban villa? Does there exist such a thing as a trades- 
man who asn’t bested me here ?” ‘*No,” replied Mrs. B. 

‘* Why does my whole character alter thus daily the instant I put my 
nose inside my private house? Because, ma’am, there is an evil genius 
which, inhabiting every British private house, has the power of softening 
the brain of those who enter it. That genius is impotent to enter a shop 
or an office; and that’s how it is that “aah pmeet combine to out-manceuvre 
consumers, and consumers don’t combine to prevent it. Now I shall 
catch the evil genii of all my private neighbours; and then we'll see 
whether we don’t lower the price of bread, and keep the stone-dust out, 
and improve the quality of meat, and get the weight charged for, and 
so on.” 

And that very night there were stifled screams, and a solemn burial 
the back garden; and the mould was beaten down over the departed 
genius, and the roller was placed over all to make sure; and Private 
Brown has laid in a stock of bottles, and is calling round on his neigh- 
bours. And we hope soon to see a funeral on a large scale. 


lll —————— 


Cheque-ered, 


A CONSERVATIVE paper remarks somewhat sneeringly that ‘* certain 
Liberal and Conservative Members are not inclined to trust Mr. Glad- 
stone with the blank cheque of unlimited confidence.” 


These strange Conservatives continue still 
The Premier ’mong suspicious folks to rank ; 
But why ‘‘ blank cheque ” ?—their cry amounts to m#/, 
They lately had a ‘* check” that made them ‘* blank.” 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 

HE COURT.—Alareery ': Lwvers, 
| produced here recently, has 
proved so unworthy of the posi- 
tion that it has already, by the 
inexorable indifference of the 
public, received notice to quit. 
A conventional story weakly 
told, it cannot fairly be said to 
have deserved any better fate, 
and the very first-rate acting 
wasted upon it—albeit acting at 
this house has a tendency to 
that ‘‘ sleepiness” which over- 
refinement of the natural school 
not unfrequently results in— 
failed to cover, or even palliate, 
its deficiencies. By the spright- 
liness of Mrs. John Wood and 
Mr. C. Coote, in two characters 
' eZ given to amusing though not 
vy . very novel, Americanisms, a 
certain amount of liveliness was 
imparted to the entertainment, 
which compensated for a good 


Tee Covert.—Mascie THINKING oF “nm 
THe Pugasveges mim-MAxGif-NaTION. 





ical. Mr. Cartwright played the scene with the cards with a good deal 


Ss?) 


f trath and discretion, Mr. Macintosh exhibited care and sincerity, and 


Mr. Cecil tried his best to be pathetic, but nobody seemed to care much. 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree’s Margery was very good as far as it went, but there 
was something of a lack of finish about it ; the remainder of the company 
were quite up to the level which we always expect of them. Jan'/ 
Druct, with Miss Fortescue as Dorothy, is already in preparation, and 
will be produced to-morrow (Thursday) evening. Crowds will no doubt 


Tae Granp.—Mr. Charles Reade’s ever-green drama, /¢ is Never 
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bat means, | 
;an only repy Tue Covrt.—Dis-carpe 
} 12sak anoOw, 
land ask pardon). Mr. Reade’s drama seems to suit the tastes of the 


; ~ 
| Gramdees Gown to the ground, or rather up to the gallery. Great sym- 
by with the ‘‘ poor prisoners” is expressed by the occupants of that 


path 
| omy region, which is not unsuggestive of a fellow-feeling. The piece 
| abounds in what are known as *‘ lines” of an effective kind, and is very 
well acte Mr. Frank Staunton is a handsome and chivalrous hero, 
and Mr. Lyle a massive Johnson : his acting is best in the prison scene. 
The peculiarities and humours of Jacky are given with a careful elabora- 
tion, which is not 





without effect, by Mr. 
F. Manning; and 
Crawley is played in 
a genuinely funny if 
somewhat conven- 
tional style, by Mr. 
C. P. Carey. Miss 
Amy Glover does very 
fairly as Josephs, 
and Miss Amy O'Neil 
gets satisfactorily 
through the part of 
the heroine. The 
mounting is good, 
Ws, and the piece appears 
“to have sufficient vi- 
Fiast cxg (‘ality to serve the 
end designed. 
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Galety.—The spread of the matinée system renders it rather a rash 
img to characterize any given piece as the worst ever written, but ifa 
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prize were offered for that article, it may be safely said that Young 
Couples, produced here one morning lately, would havea very fair chance 
of success. There is no need to enter into particulars, or say much of 
the unfortunate piece. Mr. Walter Everard, Mrs. Digby Willoughby, | 
and others did their best under depressing circumstances. 





This remarkable work was followed by a two-act comic opera, entitled 
the Nuftial Noose, in which, although the author did appear to have 
some notion of what 
is genuine dramatic 
material, he dis- 
played such a perfect 
incapacity for using 
it that among other 
results it was only 
by the use of violent 
threats, accompanied 
by the exertion of 
physical force on the 
part of my friends, 
that I could be per- 
suaded to remain for 
the second act, so 
absolutely certain 
was I that it was all 
over at the end of 
Act I. By judicious 
excision (say of the 





Tug Granp.—Figvoinc (47.) “Is tt wortx | 
ANYTHING, Tom?” 


entire dialogue, and several of the songs) something might be made of it, 

for the main notion is good enough ; but I don’t think we are likely t 

see itany more. The music was fairly good if not brilliantly original, 
f the songs 


though an odd sort of monotone pervaded one or two of the songs. It 
is only fair to say that except from a very good orchestra, the execution 


was, on the whole, somewhat indifferent. Mr. F. Wyatt made matters 
something more than endurable by an exceedingly clever ‘‘ make-up,” 
some very funny dancing, and an imitation of the ordinary comic singer 
excruciatingly laughable in its fidelity. The cheery comedy powers 
Miss Chambers, too, were very pleasant and exhilarating; she and Mr 


Wyatt were like a draught of water in the desert ; how they helped us to | 
‘bear up,” to be sure! Mr. H. Hallam and Mr. W. Gregory, Mr. | 
Rosenthal and Mr. De Lange did reasonably well vocally. Mi: i 
Meredith, who played the heroine, cannot be said to have improve 
her performance in Aillee Taylor last November. 





OPERA COMIQUE.—I suppose weakness of motive is a minor fault in 
a farcical play. That being granted, a pretty favourable opinion may be | 
expressed of Mr. Maltby’s free adaptation from the French, O/7 Fiame:, | 
produced here for his benefit last Tuesday afternoon. There is a want | 
of novelty about a good many of the jocularities; the last act i ifle | 
dull and almost unnecessary, and it is rather outrageous to bring 
lady on the stage in a French bathing dress, and a ery of “‘ they ‘ve stole 
(st-) my clothes!” for no earthly reason but to bring the drop down with 
a roar. Insufficiency of re- a : 
hearsal was also manifest. But 
the piece is full of fun; the — 
‘business’ was excellent, and aH) oe 
the company well selected. Mr. 
Maltby was very comical as the 
genial but terribly exercised 
papa, and Mr. Pateman played 
a curmudgeon with great spirit. 
Mr. F. Wyatt, whom I kept ex- 
pecting to burst into dance every 
moment, made a lovely bride- 
groom and husband, and was 
provided in Miss Woodworth 
with an engaging and intelligent 
partner. But the performance 
to which, perhaps, least excep- 
tion can be taken, was that of 
Miss S. Myth, who was cast for 
Miss Cassandra Fitzworlter—a 
lady who does not appear. 
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HINTS.—The first number of Orara Comigua.—One oF ovr Ol Flames. 
the Zosival Times has reached WHY DON T WE SEE HIM OFTENER! 
me. It seems a sprightly little 
paper of a theatrical flavour, written by those: who ‘‘know all about 
everything ” for those who thirst for the like information. There’s an 
independent tone about it that I approve of. —The 7*v Orfians is in 
preparation at the Olympic, with Messrs. Neville and W. Rignold, and 
Mrs, Huntley in the original parts. NESTOR. 
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“That Measure!” 


On the occasion of the presentation to Lord John Manners, the Lord Ww WiASe | i 
Mayor expressed his ‘‘ earnest hope that the House of Lords would add * thea Bs War MAAS 4 ( f ‘A Fat 
to its great services by not allowing that measure (the London Govern- = be AN Ki eee C 

ment Bill) to be carried by a moribund Parliament, but would insist on SAV VX 5 Vi, 


\ 
an a to the le of England,” &c., &c. Lord Ottisbury, in reply, ES + TAY WM , Ky | 
= 1 way ‘ , @ 


seem - - ore 
* 





hoped the Lord Mayor's auguries would be fulfilled. —Daily Pafer. 


Au! here was a chance that was not to be missed 
Of defending the great Corporation; 

’*T was a chance no Lord Mayor could really resist 

( If he wanted to frighten the nation. 

As a sort of a ‘* scarecrow ” he held up the Peers, | 

To inspire Mr. Firth and his faction with fears ; 
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And the aldermen listened with pleasure, 
And they greeted their leader’s entreaty with cheers 
When he spoke of ‘‘ that measure ”— 
That wicked municipal measure! 


He earnestly hoped that the nobles would shield 
The City from threatened Reform Bills, 
For the Liberals’ tactics have plainly revealed 
That they ’re busy preparing some ‘‘ warm ” Bills! 
And doubtless in calling on nobles to aid, 
He fancied he ’d make these reformers afraid 
Of touching what aldermen treasure ; 
For no end of fat ‘‘ perks” by the civic folks made 
Would be hurt by ‘‘ that measure ”— 
That nasty municipal measure! 
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The Mayor of a ‘‘ moribund” Parliament spoke | 
(A favourite phrase of the Tory); | 
He thought it was time that the nation awoke 
To a sense of the City’s great glory. 
Of dread ‘‘ Red Republics” he warned the B.P., | 
And hoped that the people enlightened would be 
On this point by the Peers, when they ’d leisure, 
And that, above all, by some wondrous decree, 
They would stifle ‘‘ that measure ”— 
That horrid guild-frightening measure ! 
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Then Lord Salisbury said in a solacing vein 

That the Peers would vouchsafe their protection ; 
Then the great Corporation felt happy again, 

Making sure of ‘‘ that measure’s ” rejection ; 
And ’t were pity to wake them just yet from their dream 
That the Lords will upset the desirable scheme 











away. Look at this newspaper cutting, now:—* THE BAKEHOUSES OF 
THE METROPOLIS.—The Committee report that the officer of health has 
caused an inspection of the bakehouses to be made; in many cases they 
were ina very bad sanitary condition, and in some the sewage percolated 
into the bakehouse.’ There, we shall wake up to-morrow morning and 
find a very different state of things!” It was a few years ago that Fun 
thus complimented John Bull. 
* * * * . 

‘‘ Ah, Johnnie! still at it. Not content with greasing your lightning, 
you must go and fit it with auxiliary compressed air too!” exclaimed 
FuN this week (whereat John once more blushed the blush of conscious 
merit, and sucked his thumb). ‘‘ Why, read this newspaper cutting:— 
‘THE BAKEHOUSES OF THE METROPOLIS.—The Committee report that 
the officer of health has caused an inspection of the bakehouses to be 
made. In many cases they were in a very bad sanitary condition, and 
=, aaa in some the sewage percolated into the bakehouse.’ Don’t you ever get 
‘‘WHAr a headstrong, headlong, precipitate, hasty, greased-lightning, | piddy with the pace, John?” ‘He! he!” sniggered John. 
érande-vitesse, twinkling-of-a-bedpost-fellow you are !’’ exclaimed Fun, ‘ é . A 
flatteringly digging John Bull in the ribs; ‘I can understand a fellow “‘ Why don’t you take a rest, John?” said Fun next century. ‘ You 
being prompt, energetic, and so on; but really, when you take a thing | must be getting red-hot. If I didn’t think you would hurt yourself 
in hand, why, one hasn’t time to say ‘ Jack Robinson,’ no, nor ‘ Jack ’ making a spring at_the abuse, I would read you this paragraph out of 
without the ‘ Robinson,’ before you ’ve——” ' to-day’s paper :—‘ THE BAKEHOUSES OF THE METROPOLIS.—The Com- 
John Bull blushed to his very eyes, tittered bashfully, and said, ‘Oh, | mittee report,—and so on. In many cases they were in a very bad sani- 
really, you are too flattering—you really are; I’m afraid I don’t quite tary condition, and in some the sewage percolated into the bakehouse.’ 
vhs deme Don’t over-fatigue yourself, John, Sit down and have a crust of bread, 
** Oh, yes, you do,” replied Fun, heartily, “‘and more. Grass would | g,)” 
need to beat record badly to grow under your feet. Why, you’ve con- 
nonin > 3 deliberated upon, done, and forgotten a thing before ordinary Not to be Ig-noired. 
people have even oa Bache ; 

, . Oh, I’m afraid you are too—you take /oo indulgent a view of—oh, A. o geet 7 = = a 4 Bay mg be Sey a bad peter 
dear!” simpered John Bull, standing on one leg and rubbing the other - “od Day fer rtipeon yg So Pye = ore foray Pepe p02 


along its calf, ‘you really overrate my mer 
ig ~ a ersy in whi eakers look black at one another. 
“* No, I don’t—not a bit,” exclaimed Fun, enthusiastically. ‘* Why troversy in which all the sp kers loo 


i Which Retormers regard with such pleasure. Sunday School Teacher.—** WHO MADE THE WoRLD?” (No answer. ) i 
: Let them sleep—for anon they ’ll awake with a scream, SS. 7.—‘* Tur, rur! None oF you KNOW THAT? I SAY, WHO ip 
: When they find that ‘‘ that measure” MADE THE WoRLD?” wa] 
i Is a not-to-be-Peer-muddled measure! Small Boy.—‘* PLEASE, SIR, IT WUSN"l ME.” 
A Creature of Impulse. the way you put down an abuse—good gracious! it takes one’s breath HAE 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 

HE COURT.—Afareery’s Lovers, 
produced here recently, has 
proved so unworthy of the posi- 
tion that it has already, by the 
inexorable indifference of the 
public, received notice to quit. 
A conventional story weakly 
told, it cannot fairly be said to 
have deserved any better fate, 
and the very first-rate acting 
wasted upon it—albeit acting at 
this house has a tendency to 
that ‘‘ sleepiness”? which over- 
refinement of the natural school 
not unfrequently results in— 
failed to cover, or even palliate, 
its deficiencies. By the spright- 
liness of Mrs. John Wood and 
Mr. C. Coote, in two characters 
given to amusing though not 
very novel, Americanisms, a 
certain amount of liveliness was 
imparted to the entertainment, 
which compensated for a good 

deal. Mr. Cartwright played the scene with the cards with a good deal 

of truth and discretion, Mr. Macintosh exhibited care and sincerity, and 

Mr. Cecil tried his best to be pathetic, but nobody seemed to care much. 

Mrs. Beerbohm Tree’s Margery was very good as far as it went, but there 

was something of a lack of finish about it ; the remainder of the company 

were quite up to the level which we always expect of them. Lan'/ 

Druce, with Miss Fortescue as Dorothy, is already in preparation, and 

will be produced to-morrow (Thursday) evening. Crowds will no doubt 

the play. 





Tue Court.—MArGia THINKING OF “HIM” 
THE PLEASURES HIM-MAKGIE-NATION. 


flock to see 





= 


Tue GrRanp,—Mr. Charles Reade’s ever-green drama, /¢ is Never 
Too Late to 
Mend, was re- 
vived at this 
house on Mon 
day week as a 
sort of sandwich 
between the 
pantomime and 
Sie Ge Be 
Kowe's  to-be- 
produced - at - 
Easter 7Zie Do 
nough (if you 
ask me_ what 
that means, I 
can only reply 
that I do’ know, 
and ask pardon). Mr. Reade’s drama seems to suit the tastes of the 
Grandees down to the ground, or rather up to the gallery, Great sym- 
pathy with the ‘‘ poor prisoners” is expressed by the occupants of that 
lofty region, which is not unsuggestive of a fellow-feeling. The piece 
abounds in what are known as ‘‘ lines” of an effective kind, and is very 
well acted. Mr. Frank Staunton is a handsome and chivalrous hero, 
and Mr. Lyle a massive Johnson : his acting is best in the prison scene. 
The peculiarities and humours of Jacky are given with a careful elabora- 
tion, which is not 
without effect, by Mr. 
F, Manning; and 
Crawley is played in 
a genuinely funny if 
somewhat conven- 
tional style, by Mr. 
C. P. Carey. Miss 
Amy Glover does very 
por as Josephs, 
and Miss Amy O'Neil 
gets satisfactorily 
through the part of 
the heroine. The 
mounting is good, 
and the piece appears 
to have sufficient vi- 
tality to serve the 
end designed, 





THe Court.—Dis-carpep. 





Tue Court.—Verv mecu “tue Court!” First sue 


Woopn'T, THEN sue Wooep! 


Gatrty,—The spread ot the matinée system renders it rather a rash 
hing to characterize any given piece as the worst ever written, but ifa 
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prize were offered for that article, it may be safely said that Young 
Couples, produced here one morning lately, would havea very fair chance 
of success. There is no need to enter into particulars, or say much of 
the unfortunate piece. Mr. Walter Everard, Mrs. Digby Willoughby, 
and others did their best under depressing circumstances, 





This remarkable work was followed by a two-act comic opera, entitled 
the Nuftial Noose, in which, although the author d7d appear to have 
some notion of what 
is genuine dramatic 
material, he  dis- 

layed such a perfect 
incapacity for using 
it that among other 
results it was only 
by the use of violent 
threats, accompanied 
by the exertion of 
physical force on the 
part of my friends, 
that I could be per- 
suaded to remain for 
the second act, so 
absolutely certain 
was I that it was all 
over at the end of 
Act I, By judicious 
excision (say of the 
entire dialogue, and several of the songs) something might be made of it, 
for the main notion is good enough ; but I don’t think we are likely to 
see itany more. The music was fairly good if not brilliantly original, 
though an odd sort of monotone pervaded one or two of the songs. It 
is only fair to say that except from a very good orchestra, the execution 
was, on the whole, somewhat indifferent. Mr. F. Wyatt made matters 
something more than endurable by an exceedingly clever ‘* make-up,” 
some very funny dancing, and an imitation of the ordinary comic singer 
excruciatingly laughable in its fidelity. The cheery comedy powers of 
Miss Chambers, too, were very pleasant and exhilarating; she and Mr. 
Wyatt were like a draught of water in the desert ; how they helped us to 
‘‘bear up,” to be sure! Mr. H. Hallam and Mr. W. Gregory, Mr. 
Rosenthal and Mr. De Lange did reasonably well vocally. Miss Lucille 
Meredith, who played the heroine, cannot be said to have improved upon 
her performance in Ai//ee Taylor last November. 





THE GRAND.—Fig_pinc (/og.) “Is IT WORTH 
ANYTHING, Tom?” 





OPERA COMIQUE.—I suppose weakness of motive is a minor fault in 
a farcical play. That being granted, a pretty favourable opinion may be 
expressed of Mr. Maltby’s free adaptation from the French, O/7 Flames, 
produced here for his benefit last Tuesday afternoon. There is a want 
of novelty about a good many of the jocularities; the last act is a trifle 
dull and almost unnecessary, and it is rather outrageous to bring a stout 
lady on the stage in a French bathing dress, and a cry of ‘‘ they ’ve stole 
(ste) my clothes !” for no earthly reason but to bring the drop down with 
a roar. Insufficiency of re- 
hearsal was also manifest. But f 
the piece is full of fun; the SWI A | 
‘*business’”’ was excellent, and | 
the company well selected. Mr. 
Maltby was very comical as the 
genial but terribly exercised 
papa, and Mr, Pateman played 
a curmudgeon with great spirit. 
Mr. F. Wyatt, whom I kept ex- 
pecting to burst into dance every 
moment, made a lovely bride- 
groom and husband, and was 
provided in Miss Woodworth 
with an engaging and intelligent 
partner. But the performance 
to which, perhaps, least excep- 
tion can be taken, was that of 
Miss S. Myth, who was cast for 
Miss Cassandra Fitzworlter—a 
lady who does not appear. 





HINTs.—The first number of Oprgra Comiqous.—One oF our Old Flames. 
the Zopfical Times has reached WHY DONT WE SEE HIM OFTENER? 
me. It seems a sprightly little 
paper of a theatrical flavour, written by thos¢ywho ‘‘know all about 
everything ” for those who thirst for the like information. There’s an 
independent tone about it that I approve of.—The 7:vo Orphans is in 
preparation at the Olympic, with Messrs, Neville and W. Rignold, and 
Mrs, Huntley in the original parts. NESTOR. 
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“That Measure!” 


On the occasion of the presentation to Lord John Manners, the Lord 
Mayor expressed his ‘‘ earnest hope that the House of Lords would add sere 
to its great services by not allowing that measure (the London Govern- 
ment Bill) to be carried by a moribund Parliament, but would insist on 
an appeal to the le of England,” &c., &c. Lord Salisbury, in reply, 
hoped the Lord Mayor's auguries would be fulfilled.—Daily Pafer. 

Au! here was a chance that was not to be missed 

Of defending the great Corporation ; 

’*T was a chance no Lord Mayor could really resist 

{ If he wanted to frighten the nation. 
As a sort of a *‘ scarecrow” he held up the Peers, 
To inspire Mr. Firth and his faction with fears ; 

And the aldermen listened with pleasure, | 
And they greeted their leader’s entreaty with cheers | 

When he spoke of ‘‘ that measure ”— 
That wicked municipal measure! 


He earnestly hoped that the nobles would shield 
The City from threatened Reform Bills, | 
For the Liberals’ tactics have plainly revealed | 
That they ’re busy preparing some ‘‘ warm” Bills! 
And doubtless in calling on nobles to aid, 
He fancied he’d make these reformers afraid 
Of touching what aldermen treasure ; 
For no end of fat ‘‘ perks” by the civic folks made 
Would be hurt by ‘‘ that measure ”— 
That nasty municipal measure! 





; 
‘ 





The Mayor of a ‘‘ moribund” Parliament spoke 
(A favourite phrase of the Tory); | 
He thought it was time that the nation awoke 
To a sense of the City’s great glory. 
Of dread ‘* Red Republics” he warned the B.P., | 
And hoped that the people enlightened would be | 
On this point by the Peers, when they ’d leisure, 
And that, above all, by some wondrous decree, 
They would stifle ‘‘ that measure ”— 
That horrid guild-frightening measure ! 


Then Lord Salisbury said in a solacing vein 
That the Peers would vouchsafe their protection ; 
Then the great Corporation felt happy again, 
Making sure of ‘‘ that measure’s ” rejection ; 
And ’t were pity to wake them just yet from their dream § yy 
That the Lords will upset the desirable scheme 
Which Retormers regard with such pleasure. 
Let them sleep—for anon they ‘ll awake with a scream, 
When they find that ‘*that measure ” 
Is a not-to-be-Peer-muddled measure! 

















-—— —_ * 


Sunday School 7eacher.—** WHO MADE THE WORLD?” (No answer. ) 

SS. 7.—* Tur, rur! None oF you KNOW THAT? I SAY, WHO 
MADE THE WORLD?” 

Small Boy.—‘** PLEASE, SIR, IT WUSN'l ME,” 








A Creature of Impulse. 





‘*Wuar a headstrong, headlong, precipitate, hasty, greased-lightning, 
grande-vitesse, twinkling-of-a-bedpost-fellow you are!’ exclaimed Fun, 
flatteringly digging John Bull in the ribs; ‘‘I can understand a fellow 
being prompt, energetic, and so on; but really, when you take a thing 
in hand, why, one hasn’t time to say ‘ Jack Robinson,’ no, nor ‘ Jack 
without the ‘ Robinson,’ before you ’ve 
John Bull blushed to his very eyes, tittered bashfully, and said, ‘‘Oh, 
nr you are too flattering—you really are; I’m afraid I don’t quite 
eserve——” 
** Oh, yes, you do,” replied Fun, heartily, ‘and more. Grass would 
need to beat record badly to grow under your feet. Why, you've con- 
sidered, deliberated upon, done, and forgotten a thing before ordinary 
people have even : 
‘Oh, I’m afraid you are too—you take /oo indulgent a view of—oh, 
dear!” simpered John Bull, standing on one leg and rubbing the other 
along its calf, ‘‘ you really overrate my mer 
‘*No, I don’t—not a bit,” exclaimed Fun, enthusiastically. ‘‘ Why 














the way you put down an abuse—good gracious! it takes one’s breath 
away. Look at this newspaper cutting, now:—‘ THE BAKEHOUSES OF 
THE METROPOLIS. —The Committee report that the officer of health has 
caused an inspection of the bakehouses to be made; in many cases they 
were ina very bad sanitary condition, and in some the sewage percolated 
into the bakehouse.’ There, we shall wake up to-morrow morning and 
find a very different state of things!” It was a few years ago that Fun 
thus complimented John Bull. 
hd * * * _ 

“Ah, Johnnie! still at it. Not content with greasing your lightning, 
you must go and fit it with auxiliary compressed air too!” exclaimed 
FuN this week (whereat John once more blushed the blush of conscious 
merit, and sucked his thumb). ‘*Why, read this newspaper cutting: — 
‘THE BAKEHOUSES OF THE METROPOLIS.—The Committee report that 
the officer of health has caused an inspection of the bakehouses to be 
made. In many cases they were in a very bad sanitary condition, and 
in some the sewage percolated into the bakehouse.’ Don’t you ever get 
giddy with the pace, John?” ‘* He! he!” sniggered John. 

4 * * 7 * 

‘* Why don’t you take a rest, John?” said Fun next century. ‘‘ You 
must be getting red-hot. If I didn’t think you would hurt yourself 
making a spring at the abuse, I would read you this paragraph out of 
to-day’s paper :—‘ THE BAKEHOUSES OF THE METROPOLIS.—The Com- 
mittee report,—and so on. In many cases they were in a very bad sani- 
tary condition, and in some the sewage percolated into the bakehouse.’ 
Don’t over-fatigue yourself, John. Sit down and have a crust of bread, 


do!” 








Not to be Ig-noired. 


Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE referred the other day to that terrible 
skeleton in the House—that J¢/e noire, a Saturday sitting. Probably 
the right hon. gentleman would have said a de-bate moire, a sort of cons 
troversy in which all the speakers look black at one another. 
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A PRECARIOUS EXISTENCE. 
Touching the Lords Vote of Censtre, a daily paper was of opinion that the act was ‘‘ suicidal.” —Sve antique newspapers. 















































And we watched the career of that unhappy duke. We saw him, meekly and for very fear, allow his umbrella to be carried off in triumph by a mistaken commoner. 
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and the | juke faded out and left an empty space. 
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THE OLD SPEAKER AND THE NEW. 


(AN ADDRESS TO A. PEEL-ER,) 


I PINE FOR ALL THOSE LONG DEBATES, 


GO, HAPPY CHILD, WHOM PLEASURE WAITS; | d ; j 
AND MISS MY IRISH MEMBER. 


I SIGH WHEN I REMEMBER, 
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THE OLD SPHAKER AND THE NEW. 
(See Cartoon.) 


SAYS Brand, the old Speaker, unto Peel, the new Speaker, 
‘“ How d’ you feel, my boy Arthur, how d’ you feel?” 
Says Peel, the new Speaker, unto Brand, the old Speaker, 
“ As the Scotchmen put it, Henry, vera wecl. 
There is something mighty dignified and pleasant, I declare, 
In the circumstances under which I occupy the chair, 
Since in my own single person I am constituting there 
A whole Court, chappie Henry, of A.-Peel.” 


Says the gay new Speaker to the dear old Speaker, 
“How are you, chappie Henry, how are you?” 

Says the dear old Speaker to the gay new Speaker, 
“T am feeling washed-out, Arthur, just a few: 

For the presidential duties, as youll some day understand, 

Do not give one’s constitution force to healthily expand ; 

Although connoisseurs have always owned that I was the best Brand, 
Which is what, my boy Arthur, p’raps you knew.” 


Says the old Brand Speaker to the brand-new Speaker, 
“I must go; ta-ta, Arthur, I must go.” 
Says the brand-new Speaker to the Brand old Speaker, 
“ Be it so, then; bye-bye, Henry, be it so. 
While you peacefully are snoring as a legislating lord, 
I most surely by the Commons shall be worrited and bored; 
But, like certain other people, I may net a nice reward, 
Don’t you know, my Brand old manny, don’t you know ?” 
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KNICKNACKS. 

AFTER having a parting kick at the retiring Speaker, and having 
stamped up some dust to settle on his successor in office, the Home 
Kule party gazed admir- 
ingly on one of their most 
self-satisfied champions, 
and evidently felt proud 

and happy gentlemen, 


May the new Speaker 
feel the rough skin off 
some of the [rish Mem- 
bers, and gradually make 





each one a cleaner potato, 
by promptly throwing cold 
water authority on every 
patriot who becomes abu- 
sive or obstructive. Gra- 
dually their conduct might 
improve, and their man- 





ners mend, under a stern, severe Speaker, 


MILK-AND-WATER policy on the part of Ministries may be tolerated 
by some Britons, but no member of the public, however kindly and 
mild by nature, puts up with milk-and-water policy on the part of 
dairymen, with beams of contentment. Imprisonment without the option 
of a fine, on conviction, might check the frauds of dishonest milkmen, 

CERTAIN Scotchmen have proved their incapacity to appreciate jokes 
perpetrated by an accomplished jester like Mr. Henry George, the widows’ 
friend, for they regard his eccentric drolleries, in his side-splitting 
lectures, with a sober, staid, grim manner, which this gentleman’s 
humorous talent does not deserve. 





THE Lochgoilhead school punishment of castor oil has been pretty 





|daintily with crogzettes. 


well sifted out and talked over. Oil is as efficacious in quieting tur- 
bulent children as it is in calming turbulent waves, according to the 
views of the Log-oil-headed teachers, Let us hope the report that their 
small pupils were beaten on the bare soles of the feet was a false one, 





PERHAPS the following communication sent us is not so true as it 
might be :— 

Scotch Schoolmaster.—‘* Tonald, you’re a verra wicked bairn; aw 
maun bastinado you.” 

Tonald (weeping).—‘* Hech! bastinadont this once, guid sir.” 

The infant’s jest penetrated, and, after a reproof and a command 
always to use **dinna” instead of don’t, the bairn was forgiven, 





Lessons in cookery given at the Board Schools have proved great 
successes, It is due to them that our poorest classes get quite epicurean 
in their tastes, talk learnedly of AZaitre d’ Hotel dishes, and coquet 
Two hungry “‘great unwashed” gourmets 
recently obtained fourteen days’ hard labour for gratifying their palates 
with a large quantity of *‘ sardines au tomates,” which they had purloined. 
Ten years ago such men would have been content to have stolen a few 
modest pieces of cold fried fish or some humble ‘ penny Germans,” 


IN marble halls or prison cells there is no place like home. A ticket- 
of-leave very young man, who has spent thirteen years of his life in prison, 
made an application to a magistrate to be sent back to penal servitude, 
as he is desirous of leading an honest life. 








WHEN the Central Criminal Court sword fell on the head of Alderman 
De Keyser, grazing his brow, and causing that worthy gentleman to make 
a sudden but appropriate allusion to Damocles, several persons present 
thought at first that the respected alderman was shocked into making 
use of a naughty naughty word, 

THE poor lady who lately informed a magistrate that she was being 
slowly murdered by a chanticleer belonging to her neighbours deserves 
much sympathy, for, having paid them five shillings, on the understanding 
they would get rid of the crowing bird, these neighbours deftly invested 
the crown piece in another aggressive bird, who possessed a higher toned 
voice. ‘* Rap birds on the toes with a small cane when they make too 
much noise” is the advice given by an authority on ornithology. But 
imagine an elderly lady having to rise at daybreak, knock up the nearest 
oilman, purchase a ha’penny cane, climb over a garden wall or two, and 
then chase a delinquent bird over cabbages and cauliflowers, on the off 
chance of being able to rap his toes. We prefer the crowing of cocks to 
the perpetual cackle of hens; because the cock birds being more noisy 
than the hen birds, their exact locality is more easily found at daybreak. 
Besides, being larger and steadier on their legs, they present a more 
certain and tempting mark to an air-gun, 








LAMBETH Potice Court 
seventy). *‘T should think, 


with her 
being ( h 


(A 0ars Of ian 


READING UP. 


In one box, and that in the other.” (Renewed daughter.) 


“fam glad Iam not your husband.” (ears of laughter )—New s 


is} ‘nol alon } : ’ 
It is in England alone that the true gentleman is found.— Fen. 


For a Speaker the House of Commons has another Brand—a Brand” 
May he prove as good a one as the last. 
a mountain—nay, a very Peel-ion—of strength, 
Two TOTALLY opposite advocates of the better housing of the poor. 
—Purt and Al-Bert (H.R.H.) 


new one, 


MATILDA JANB, you ’ve time to spare, 
Be good enough to take a chair, 

And very kindly hear me through 

A personal remark or two, 


Oh, lor! Matilda Jane, oh, my! 
You ave a precious jolly guy ! 

Now, did you ever ?—I suppose 

She calls that button thing her nose! 


Why, such a fright I never saw 

(Don’t jabber—stow it ; hold yer jaw!) 
And then her feet—observe their shape : 
This witness is a perfect ape. 


(Matilda Jane, in case you find 
These few remarks I make unkind, 
I beg to say they’re neither due, 
Nor meant to be applied, to you.) 


You look the picture of a sneak ; 

How often are you drunk per week ? 

No doubt you ’ve done all sorts of crimes 
And been to prison lots of times ? 


(Matilda Jane, believe me, do; 

There isn’t any dig at you 

In these remarks you ’ve kindly heard — 
It’s merely practice, pon my word! 


The facts, to put ’em plainly, are, 
That I’m in training for the Ba 
And institutions of a piece 

The Courts of County and Police ; 


And daily, to increase my store 
Of low-vituperation lore, 

My graduating ears I feast 
About St. George’s in the East ; 


With strained attention too, I wait, 
About the ways of Billingsgate ; 
And, choosing with observant care, 
I’ve chartered a professor there, 


No single man I ever met 

Had such a fund of epithet ; 
The only wonder is, to me, 
He’s not an eminent Q.C, 


Ah, there’s his kick. Look sharp, before 


Ilis boots have battered in the door ; 
And should a visitor approach, 
I’m busy with my private coach.) 








Mr, ARMSTRONG (alluding to AlaintiP, a woman 7) 
if the defendant had any wisdom left, he would not live 

_ Just look at her, your worship, and imagine a young man like the prisoner 
ained up with an old woman like her.” 
ghter.) . . . “I don't wonder at it when you gaze upon the pictuie 


** Ves, she is an old bird.’ 


Si Per, 


Indeed, may he be 


(To plaintiff’) 
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WARBLES OF THE WEEK. 
New Series, No. 10, Air—‘* Wouldn't you like to go?” 


SHALL CE MOST =) a IME flies on rapid 
_ KAPPY To prest ES wings, 
SNT/OF COURSE, § ESS And epochs pass 
; But THES Se away, 
“Ragga Then in Egyptian 
gyP 
<2" e things 
The Turks will 
have theirsay; 
More generations 
ass, 
We've settled 
Egypt's ‘biz.’ 
Before the torpid 
Turk, alas! 
Can say what 
that say is. 
Oh, wouldn’t he 
like to know? 
Ho! ho! ho! 
+A x ' “ ho! ho! ho! 
| Ta~ =~ > V What he should 
~—, i ~ a. or do, ha! ha! 
| Hia! ha! ha! 
ha! ha! ha! 
And when he has done so—Ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! 
Oh, wouldn’t he stare 
Should any one care? Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 




















The ‘loyal ” Basutos 


Are under us again, 
And so for help, I s’pose, 
Will look to us in vain; 
One Speaker has re igned, 
To another (M.P.s feel) 
In future you will find 


Them turning to a-Peal; 
They 've had a tornado—Ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! 
Out in America ;—Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
An artists’ /‘’e also—Ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! 
Has made folks gay 
Vienna way. Hat! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 


\ Koy’l Commission ’s formed 
(And not too soon, I’m sure), 
And to their subject warmed, 
‘* The housing of the poor; ” 
Some people say Tokar 
Has thrown the sponge aloft, 
And some spread doubt afar 
And say they ’re not so soft— 
And Graham says, ‘* No, no!” Ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! 
With this addition, ‘* Bah!” Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
At any rate I'll go:” Ho! ho! ho! ho! hol ho!} 
‘*The thing I see 
Convinces me.” Hat! ha! hal ha! ha! ha! 


The British Government 
The ‘‘ Greeley” don’t desert— 
They ‘ve to the U, S, sent 
A present, the Alert ; 
The Merchant Shipping Bill 
Is issued, as you see— 
I trust that soon it will 
A fait accompli be; 
Upon the head below—Ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! 
At the Old Bailey—ah! Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
Oh, wasn’t ita go? Ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! 
The sword of Jus- 


Tice fell—no wuss. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha 


Explosions seem to be 
A fashion of the day— 
A children’s treat we see 
Concluded in that way; 
And now about us flits, 
And wakes us in the night, 
A station all in bits, 
Blown up by dynamite. 

Thus times and topics go--Ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! 
Tral-lal-lal-lal-lal-la! Hla! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
And thus we, as you know—Ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! 

The same rehearse 
In deathless verse. Ila! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 














THE GREATEST LIVING WONDERS. 


“Do tell. By jing! I must have ¢hem at any price! Just write me 
out a cheque for all the figures you know,” exclaimed Mr, Barnum, 
‘‘Where’s myfur cap? Just slide round and get mea ticket for Europe 
slick. I’m gone!” ; 

‘‘ But I reckon you ’ll say good bye to Jumbo?’ 

‘‘Tumbo? Pooh! Who cares forJumbo? Just an ornery every-day 
crock, Stay a bit, though: just clap a bit of brown paper around 
Jumbo, and I'll cargo him along. P’raps they ‘d fancy taking him in 
part payment——” 

‘But you aren’t scheming to fade away without embracing the Fat 
Woman and the Nine-headed Calf?” 

‘‘You bet Iam that too. Who cares for them ?—e-fete they are ; 
nothing extraornary about them. Hold on, though: just put them up 
in the parcel too, and I’ll freight them along as make-weights.” 

‘But you don’t plan to make your silent tracks till you ’ve taken a 
cuddle of the Spotted Twins, and the Laughing Crab, and the Living 
Skeleton——” 

‘© Guess it ’s written I ’m off it with that kind of object. Clean run out, 
they are ; common as boot-heels. Stay—might chuck the Spotted 
Twins, and the Laughing Crab, and the Living Skeleton into the bundle, 
and I’ll convoy them too. Reckon I’m on the rails for bartering the 
whole ease of em for ‘he wonder I’ll bring back with me. Yow take it 
I’ll throw in the white elephant too, and keep your finger on that. You 
wait till I vecoil from Europe with ¢hem, and then don’t you attend to 
any job but staring. You might get the bills out now.” 

And with these words the great showman, hastily stuffng Jumbo and 
the other stale curiosities into his handbag, jumped aboard the liner, and 
arrived at Plymouth. Here he sprang instantly into a row-boat, and 
told the boatman to shove off. 
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** You just row with all your vim till you catch that ship with the name 
to it—Chyedassa, that’s about it. She’s only a few weeks out by this.” 

It wasa hard pull; butat length the Ciye/assa was sighted and hailed. 
With nervous eagerness Mr. Barnum leapt on board, 

For some time he was engaged in earnest conversation with the 
captain, 

‘* Well, my orders are to take them to Queensland,” said the latter ; 
‘* but if you like to say ten million dollars, and throw in your fur cap, I 
think I’ll say ‘done,’ and chance it.” 

And a few minutes later the great showman was assisting into his frail 
craft two strange objects carefully muffled up. 


* * J * . 


New York had one topic of conversation only—Mr. Barnum’s new 
marvel, Jumbo, the Fat Woman, the Nine-headed Calf, the Spotted 
Twins, the Laughing Crab, the Living Skeleton, and all the other old 
wonders were voted eclipsed. The White Elephant was considered a 
drug in the market. No houses were to be seen for vast placards de- 
scribing the new exhibition—the most marvellous and extraordinary 
phenomena the world had ever witnessed. 

And what were these phenomena? Why, nothing less than the two 
living Half-People who had been passingly mentioned as if they were 
every-day occurrences in British official records, and of whom even the 
newspapers had not taken more notice than that contained in the fol- 
lowing casual paragraph :— 

“‘The mail steamer Chyedbassa sailed from Plymouth yesterday for 
(Jueensland, having on board 984 single women, 96 single men, married 
couples equal to 103 adults ; total, 357 souls, or 2974 statute adults.” 

Mr. Barnum, with his characteristic enterprise, had secured the 
4 single woman, the 4 statute adult, and the married couple that was 
equal to the odd 1 adult. 


. « x * . 
We have much pleasure in announcing the forthcoming marriage be- 


tween the $ single woman and the } statute adult. The bride will be 


given away by the male half of the married couple that is equal to the 
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A LEAP YEAR BALL. 
































‘Bat Jove!” said the chappies_ who yearned for good 


matches, 
‘At a swell Leap Year Ball let us sit in a wow, 
And p'waps some wich heiwesses—vewy fine ‘ catches,’ men 


Will fall at our feet and pwopose, don't you know?” 


Lo! here three male wallflowers, long shirked by Hymen, 
Are hoping some damsel the question will pop, 
But offers seem scarce, though these fancy they ‘re sly 


’ 
And so, unattached they are likely to stop. 


Here's one who's proposed to, and some ask in 
wonder, 
‘* Why offer this hobbledehoy such a chance?” 
But soon they discover their notion 's a blunder, 


For all that the lady proposed was~—a dance! 








THE INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER IN PARLIAMENT 





‘* TIE grows more like his dad every day.” Zat is vat I sing ven at 
ze bar of ze House of noble Lords on Friday, vich vas ze too toos vich 
you call tventy-too, I hear ze Prince of Vales speak on ze motion of 
Milor Saulisbury for Commission to inqvire into ze housink of ze poor. 
Le bon Prince he have been vat you call slumming: he have left ze Court 
for ze alleys. He is to be on ze Royal Commission, and vill show him- 
self chips of ze ole block, and true son of Albert ze Good. In ze 
Commons, ze Address is agreed, after row between Mr, Harrington and 
ze Ode-on-owe-who. Ze Ode he is Irish gentlemans ; c'est pourguot he 
is not popular vit ze Parnellites. Ca va sams dire. Ze Kussians zey 
Rave rush on Merv; @ /a Parrett, zey have ‘done anozzare rush.” Mr. 
Stanhope and ze Opposition sink, being at Merv, zey are advancing 
tovard India @ merveille. Sir Dilke and ze Ministry reply, ve have ze 
Bolan Pass; ve sall keep to ze “pass” vit our eyes open, and not let 
la Russe go ‘‘Nap.”” Ze Espeakare announce his resignation. ‘‘ Ze 
best of friend must part,” as Jollidogue say to me ven I lose ze flutter 
for ze drinks. 

Monday.—Milor Carlingford assure ze Duke of Richmond ze diseased 
cattels on ze boards of ze Ontario, from Portland, before zey land at port 
in England, vill be deceased cattels, and ze sheep also. He not mean 
ze steamsheep On‘ario—zat is not include in ze cattelhog. In ze Com- 
mons, Mr. Gladstone move two times—vonce, to sank ze Espeakare for 
his Services to ze House; second, for address to ze Crown, praying for 
recognition of zem. Sir Nprscote second ze first and ze second motion. 
Mr. Parnell oppose. He no seem to like his task—mats, gue voulez 
vous? If von pockets £30,000 from ze ‘‘down-trodden peasantry,” 
?t faut put chivalry in ze pocket aussi. Ven ze first motion is put, every 
gentleman in ze House shout ‘‘ Aye!” Messrs. Biggar and O’s Brien 
and Donnle say ‘*No!” Ze Espeakare, who as a rule is ze only Mem- 





—————— 





bare zat do not espeak, for vonce reply. Ze vords tremble a leetle on 
his lips, farcegue zey come straight from his heart. Milor Hartington’s 
motion, to revive resolutions relating to Standing Committees, is resume. 
Mr. Parnell desire Special Committee vich stand to sit for Ireland. Ze 
G.O.M. applaud his speech, mazs, ce mest fas possible. Ze amendment 
is lost, and ze original resolution, mended by Sir Baldvin vich is a late 
one, 1S carry. 

Twosdays.—Ze Earl of Vemyss desire to know ze policy of ze Govern 
ment in ze Soudan. He declare ze eqvipments of ze army of General 
Graham are so bad zare is danger he will Blueham. Ze Marquis of 
Huntley and Palmer object to ze vords as to ze general's force. Ze Earl 
of Hardvick is very hard on vat he considare sans doute ze vicked 
Government. // semd/e, zat if Graham meet vit ze fate of poor Hicks, 
it vill be time to write ovare ze Liberal party ** Hic jacet.” Aais, 
monsetgneur, behind Graham zere are British soldiers. Ze House of 
Commons elect new Espeakare. Mr. Vhitbread, in speech vich shew 
vit and breeding, propose Mr, Artur Peel; he is second by Mr, Katbone, 
Mr. Oh! Donnle desire address Sir Hareskin May, but ze House sink he 
may not. ‘I rise, I say, Mr. Peel, ole chappies, you are just ze sort of 
eskipper for ze Espeakareship. Ve select you to drive zis team as a 
mark of our esteem; no doubt you vill make us go like esteam. As for 
vork—as ze son of great Sir Robert, you vill Peel to it.” Ze Espeakare 
say, * Vare is that bloomink C/étare ?” 

Vennisday.—Ze Lords meet to give royal assent to ze new Espeakare 
ze House of Commons has sev/ to zeir bar. Mr. Peel, now he is 
Espeakare, is neizare Conservative nor Liberal; m‘anoins, he vear a 
leetle vig. Apres ce/a, he invite ze Lor’ Chancellor and ze noble lords 
to annozare bar, vere he vill stand his footing. Ze Lords rise as if zey 
vere sitting on pins, Sir IIarcourt tell us ze explosion at Victoria Station 
is due to lignic-glycerine, not gas. I demand have not ze gas of agitators 
anysink to do vis it ? 

Ze Bill of Sir Hogg to deal vit ze Vatare Companies is on ze fais, 
and read tvice time. Ze Hill to amend Cruelty to Animals, vich are 
pigeons, is talk out. 

Sursday.—In ze Lords ze Matrimonial Causes Bill advance a stage— 
I suppose because zis is leap year. In ze ‘‘ozzare place” ze Great 
People’s William bring in ze great Bill for Representation of ze People. 








AN M.P., writing to a daily in reference to a statement made by the 
Corporation that £ 300,000 were expended out of the ‘‘ City’s cash” in 
providing and preserving open spaces for the people, says that these 
open spaces were paid for by the grain duty, levied on the food of all 
London, and not out of the ‘‘ City’s cash” at all. 


M.I. remarks, ‘*’T was not the City’s cash 
That paid for ‘open spaces’ preservation,” 
'T was cruel of this M.P. thus to lash, 
With bitter blows, the poor old Corporation! 
His statements must have caused ‘‘ the City” pain— 
He might have known ’t would go against *‘ the grain.” 





A WEEKLY PAPER says that ‘‘ Lord Salisbury, like a character in 
Pope, has grown wiser than of yore.” The noble lord’s latest utter- 
ances, however, would almost cause one to say to the writer of the above 
statement, ‘‘Yore quite mistaken; Lord Salisbury is not wise at all.” 
But, there, wi(se) say that which must be patent to most people ? 








Ga” To Conzasronvants.—TZhe Editor does not bind himsel/ to acknowledge, return, or pay Sor Coniributions, 
accompanitd by a stamped and directed emvelope. 


im no case will they be returned unless 
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The New Housemaid,—‘* ]#st SUIT ME, MUM, 
YET SUCH A HARTFUL ONE,” 


AN ART TREASURE. 


The New “ Missis,,—“‘ I HOPE YOU WILL AVOID BREAKAGES, AS MY HOUSE IS FULL OF OBJECTS OF ART.” 
My LAST MASTER SAID HE NEVER SEE SUCH A HOBJECT AS ME IN ’IS LIFE, NOR 


[Engagement reconsidered. 








TURF CUTTINGS. 


To THE EpIToR oF FUN, 


March is coming on apace. Ilere is my 


But is imposition a thing to entice ? 


But trusting in visions is not my advice. 


But there’s the Idea, I take to the notion; 


Str,—For private and family reasons, which I have communicated 
to you, sir, in confidence, and which would, if revealed, in all likelihood 
give pain to many persons still living, I do not propose to jubilate over 
my tip for the Waterloo Cup. I trust this reticence will not be mistaken, 
and I trust that, now I have so distinctly pointed out the delicate 
nature of the affair, no one will in future address me in the vituperative 
terms I have in the last week grown accustomed to, The Croydon 


Tip FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM STEEPLECHASE, 
‘Tis not that the Prophet would wish to deceive you, 
That tips must be tempered with language so vague; 
**You know all the horses!” you cry. I believe you! 
But finding the best of the lot is the plague. 
Lord Chancellor looks, and he is, most imposing, 


Bright visions the swift Eau de Vie is disclosing, 


But there’s Albert Cecil, who’s certain to please ; 


And General Struthus is worthy promotion, 
While Roquefort ’s the incontrovertible cheese. 

But, say, shall we look to a Thornfield for pleasure ? 
Or kneel to a Lily to languish for joy ? 

Or should we Attaché resolvedly treasure ? 
Cry ‘‘ Chichester, hey!” or exclaim ** Saville, hoy!” 


questions, and there you are !—no extra charge, and up goes the winning 
number, Yours, etc., TROPHONIUS, 








There, you’ve only to give a definite answer to these simple little 
| 
| 


Ir is stated that Mr. Henry George lately had to deliver several of his 
| lectures in the open air at Skye, owing to his not being allowed to hire 
the local school-rooms. There is nothing very novel in this. When 
one rises Skye-high one expects to find only the open air, and the hire 
| one gets the more open the air is likely to be, 





IN a recent case it was shown that anglers have no right to fish from 
the banks of the Ouse, although it is a navigable river and the towpath 
is presumably free to all. The case is to be tried again, however, and 
then we shall probably learn Ouse to blame. 
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THE CAT-ALOGUE. 

















~- 


Mrs. Narler.—** THAT NASTY WARMINT OF A DAWG 0’ YOURN OWT TO BE PISONED, Miss MARY. HE’S THE TERROR OF ALL 


THE CATS IN THE WILLAGE.” 


Miss Mary.—‘*IT’s VERY SILLY OF YOU TO BE AFRAID OF HIM, 


Mrs. NARLER. HE WON’T HURT You !” 











THE C.0.8.; OR, PROVIDING FOR THE POOR. 


See the cases lately mentioned in daily papers. One referring to a man who, after 
being in a situation thirty-four years, was an invalid for twelve months, and then died 
in destitution; the other referring to an old washerwoman and seamstress, aged 


eighty-sey en, and for both of whom assistance was asked of the Charity Organization 
eociety. 


HERE’s a couple of examples of the method of relief 

Adopted by the C, O. S. to folks in want and grief :— 

Case 1.—A working woman had a husband she held dear 

Who had lingered in Bartholomew’s for just upon a year; 

And he lately was discharged; but he, poor fellow, was too weak 
To earn the merest pittance—far too ill for work to seek ; 

So, famishing and in despair, his wife, as you may guess, 

Very naturally turned her steps towards the C. O.S. 


Then with promptitude the C. O. S, began its sacred task, 
And questions that were delicate and thoughtful did it ask 
As to what she owed her butcher (though the woman’s look was such 





That some people would have thought she never troubled dztchers much). | 
They asked how many duplicates she had of things in pawn 
(Poor thing! she’d doubtless many); and when answers they had drawn, 
For days they kept her hours and hours in anguish and distress, 

Then ‘* Call again some other time!” exclaimed the C. O. S, 


She called, and called, and called again, with tearful, haggard face, 
And was told ‘‘ investigations were proceeding 7¢ her case ;”»— 
Although she’d pointed out that for some thirty years or more 

In one certain situation had her husband worked of yore, 

At last, one day it happened, when she many times had tried 

To get some slight assistance, that her suffering husband died; 

For that aid-beseeching woman had as yet had no success 

In her pleadings for relief before the cautious C. O. S. 


Here ’s another bright example on the C. O. S.’s page: 

It concerns a poor old woman eighty-seven years of age! 
She’d laboured at the wash-tub and the needle, it appears, 
And had struggled for a livelihood for five and twenty years. 





True, of late she’d half a crown a week the parish on her spent, 
And with this sum the brave old dame contrived to pay her rent; 
Earning something by her needle, till her sight grew less and less; 
Then some one placed Her case before the wondrous C, O. 5. 


When the C. O. S. officials had ‘‘ investigated ” much, 

They gave this ultimatum, with a most pathetic touch: 

‘¢ She ’s respectable and worthy, and industrious, indeed ; 

Sut we find that this old person isn’t in sufficient need. 

The relief the parish gives her for her wants will well provide, 
And therefore to assist her we ’re unable to decide; 

But if, when she vets older, destitution should oppress, 

Let her go into the workhouse!” said the gracious C. O. 5. 


How benevolent, how noble, then, appears the C, O. S., 
That society established to alleviate distress ! 

What a blessing to discover ’t is so careful in its work, 
That giving aid to needy folk—it manages to shirk ! 
How glorious to ‘‘ investigate” each case with eagle eye, 
Until suff’ring starving creatures seek the union—or die! 
Then let’s be thankful England is permitted to possess 
A wise relieving body like the cautious C, O. 5.! 








Men and Things. 


PEOPLE say that the sacred elephant has no fault to find with the 
treatment he has experienced at the Zoo. This is nonsense: he has 
been ‘‘drawn” and ‘‘ quartered” there. If that is not cruelty, what is? 

The glazier’s services are always recognized : he always gets paid for 
his panes. 

The clown at the play is a man of good understanding as he stands on 
his head ; and the sprite is a quick-witted creature, he can ** tumble too. 

It is to be hoped that when military men on the march come to a pool 
they forego their usual habit of falling in; and when soldiers become 
married men they abstain from falling cut. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


OVENT GARDEN.—From a réfertoire 
said to include some two hundred réés, 
Signor Salvini has selected five— 
Othello, King Lear, Macbeth, Conrad 
in La Morte Civile, and the G/ladtator— 
for his now-progressing twenty-two per- 
formances at this house. Some of these 
are done for the first time in this coun- 
try, but all are very full of interest. 
The actor’s fine presence and wonderful 
voice are bAawnell aids to the imagina- 
tion, but beyond this, he has that spe- 
cial quality of sensitiveness which you 
may ca!l genius if you like, and which 
grasps every turn and shade of meaning 
in a character, and presents it to the 

audience with unerring skill. Anything 
| finer, for instance, than the performance 

‘of the third act of Ofthe//o, in its balance, light and shade, and grada- 

tion of feeling, is not often seen on the stage. His King Lear, which is 
the only other performance given up to the time of writing, is another 
very thoughtful and original study, wrought out with great skill. Signor 
| Salvini’s company is of the feeblest, although its members are perhaps 
| seen to better advantage in Zear than in O//el/o, In the former Signor 
| V. Udina proved an Iago of a highly genial and jovial type, which was 
| very refreshing. Signora Cattaneo failed to arouse any deep interest for 

Desdemona ; but Signora I. Piamonti gave a rendering of Emilia cha- 

racterized with considerable spirit and truth. Signor Pozone played 

Rodetigo with the cheerful impassibility of a marionette. The draughty 

| core in the 

theatre, 

coming prin 
| cipally from 
| the stage 
when the 
curtain is up, 
1S stupen- 
dous; and 
although a 
large pro- 
portion of 
the very 
considerable 
first-night 
audience 
took away Coyes7 
each a por 

tion in the 

head, and Fleet Street, in particular, has been one long sneeze ever 

since, it did not seem to have diminished materially on the occasion of 

my second visit. 











CAE 
GARDEN.—THREATENING ATTITUDE ASSUMED EY IaGo 
IN THE HEAT OF THIAGO-MENT. 


— —— |. 


THe PRiNcE’s.—The very first lines ot Breaking a Butterfly, pro 
duced here on the 3rd, proved that whatever the story might be, its 
development was in something more than capable hands: attention is 
fixed at once, and the story is developed with undeviating dramatic 
tact throughout. Opinions will differ (with probably a large majority 
against) as to the probability of the main idea (borrowed from the Nor- 

wegian); but no one can doubt that 
Messrs. Jones and Hermann have pro- 
vided the Prince’s with a thoroughly 
well-written and well-constructed play, 
The interpretation of the heroine by 
Miss Lingard, who seldom quite warms 
to her work till she finds herself in a 
good * situation,” was characterized in 
the earlier scenes with some artificiality 
and weakness ; but too much praise can 
hardly be accorded her for the dramatic 
power and sympathetic pathos with 
which the graver side of the character 
was presented. Mr. Kyrle Bellew was 
at his best: his carefully repressed and 
dignified picture of the albeit affec- 
tionate husband was true art, and as 
good a thing as he has ever given us. 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, whom of course 
we always expect to bea bold bad man, 











Covent Garpan.—TuHe CaTaRRH 
SALVINI (INFLUENZA D'ITALIA), 
RK THE Covent GARDEN COLD. 


did not disappoint us on this occasion—he was as bad as bad can be ; 


there was a superb hangdog, sneaking, bullying sliminess about his 
Dunkley which made every right-hand boot-toe in the audience itch 

















again. It was an uncommonly clever bit of acting: the baffled hang- 
dog exit at the end of the first act gave the impression of his having left 
his legs behind him long after he had gone—it is this striking situation 
our artist has endeavoured to depict. The principal weight of the piece 
lies on the shoulders of these three, but what can scarcely be called 
subordinate parts are well attended to in the hands of Miss Helen 
Mathews, 
Mrs. Leigh 
Murray, and 
Messrs. John 
Maclean and 
G. W. An- 


son, 








GLOBE, — 
Mr. Sims’ 
farcial co- 
medy, Zhe 
Member for 
Slocum, ori- 
ginally pro- 
duced at the 
Royalty, 
was revived 
here on the - 7 
3rd. The plot of the piece has before been utilized for the British stage 
in many shapes and ways, but perhaps never to better effect than in the 
present instance, where Mr. Sims’ high spirits and extraordinary fecundity 
of verbal and practical humour are conspicuously apparent. Mr. Shine 
gives a very amusing portrayal of the anxieties of Mr. Onesimus Epps, 
and Mr. H. J. Lethcourt, Misses Carlotta Leclercq, Fanny Brough, and 
Florence Trevelyan give him ample and laughter-inducing support. 
The piece, I believe, will not be played after Easter at any rate, when 
wonderful things are whispered of. 








CovenT GARDEN.—PRIMING RODERIGO, OR WINDING UP THE 
MARIONETTE. 





Drury LANE.—This house had far more the appearance of Covent 
Garden Market than Drury Lane Theatre on the occasion of the 1ooth 
performance of the pantomine C7ndere//a, which is still running as 
merrily as though Boxing Day had left us but yesterday. Mr. Harris 
presented each of his lady patrons in the better parts of the house with 
a commemorative bouquet; nor were the gentlemen neglected, each being 
provided with a satin programme, a portrait of the lessee, and a well- 
bound little volume containing the history (from a managerial point of 
view) of the theatre for the last five years. The house was crammed, 
and, as I have said, Czndere//a is as lively as, or livelier than, ever, save 
perhaps in the songs, the tunes of which for the most part are not of a 
kind that wears well. 


H1InTs.—The organizers of ‘‘Ye Olde Englyshe Fayre” at Albert 
Hall, in 1881, are preparing another /¢/e in aid of the same deserving 
charity, the Chelsea Hospital for Women, to be held at the same place. 
Wonderful notions are being matured in secret, the most advanced of 
which is a book, the principal contributors to which will be Lady Brassey, 
Lady C. Howard, the Hon. L. Wingfield, F. Marshall, Violet Fane, 
H. Conway, E. Armytage, R.A., W. F. Yeames, R.A., R. Caldecott, 
W. Crane, Mrs, Houghton, J. D. Watson, A. Darbyshire, H. Furniss, 
and others.—A dramatization of Ca//ed Back will be performed at the 
Prince’s during the season when they ’ve done Breaking a Butter fily.—A 
new drama 
by Mr. W. 

H o'w e1 |- 

Poole, My 

VCueen, will 

be produced 

at the Gaiety 

on Thursday 
aiternoon, 

the 20th 

inst., under _: 
thedirection \* 
of Mr. Ar >= 
thur Black- / ‘ 
more.— The 1 
Victoria ? 
Coftee Hall 
pursues its 
way determinately; this week there is a special attraction: from this 
to mext Saturday Weston will be finishing his ‘‘ great temperance 
walk” within its walls.—The theatre hitherto known as the Pandora 
opens its doors on Easter Monday with the title of the Empire, under 
the direction of Mr. A, Henderson, the stage management of Mr. Farnie, 
and the acting managership of Mr. H. J. Hitchins, ‘‘ Spectacular 
Opera and Grand Ballet” is the programme, NESTOR. 





Tue Prince’s.—Z.a7¢ Mr. TREE. 
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DOTS BY THE WAY. 


LONGFELLOW,. 


On Saturday, March rst, Canon Prothero unveiled the bust of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, executed by Mr. Brock, A.R.A., which has 
been placed in Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. 





THERE is no place in all the great wide world 
Where Anglo-Saxon is the spoken tongue, 
Or where the British flag flies out unfurled, 

Where patriotic song or ballad’s sung, 
But there is heard in kindly company 
With Burns and Hood, with Dibdin, Gray, and Moore, 





The name of him from far across the sea 
Who sang the noble song, *‘ Excelsior,” 





He touched the heart with sweet and silvery rhyme, | 
He thrilled us with the pathos of his song, | 
He showed us wild men of the olden time, 
And painted suff’ring under cruel wrong. | 
Yet ever in the light of truest love 
He swept with tender touch the sacred lyre ; 
And as he sung he deftly interwove 
A blaze of holy, pure, poetic fire. | 


He sang of changing seasons warm and bright, | 
Again of times that were all cold and grey; | 
He sang of flowers and of darkening night, 
Of Angel footsteps and of Rainy day; 
Of Blacksmith as he by the anvil stood, 
The Skipper and his daughter drowned at sea, 
The Maiden stepping into womanhood, 
And then God’s Acre, with its mystery. 








And as he sang, so lived he in his day, 

Aye striving for some good deed to be done, 
To teach some thing of beauty by the way, 

And tell how fame and honour could be won. 
His life was beautiful, so sang his friend, 

With constant charity of heart and hand ; 
This one more tribute with his name we blend— 

** He was an honour to his native land.” 





To-day we lay a humble tribute bare, 
’T is but a block of marble in the place, 
On which a human hand, with cunning rare. 
Has deftly carved the sweetness of his face. 
There in the Abbey, where our poets lie, 
Where many a solemn requiem has been, 
Stands now this bust—where all the world shall hie— 
Of him who told us of Evangeline. 


(Zhe Vicar’s Daughter has been distributing Winter Shawls amongst the Poor.) 

The Youngest Miss Chaubaken.—‘* PLEASE, Miss, MA PERSENTS HEK 

COMPLIMINTS, AND SHE’S MUCH ERBLIGED FOR THE ORFER OF THIS 'ERE 

' SHAWL; BUT GREEN DON’! SUIT ’ER COMPLEXION, AND, IF HEQUALLY 

CONVENIENT, SHE’D PREFER A DOLMAN, AS SHE ’EARS THEY'RE STILL 
WORN,” 
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ABSORBING NEWS. 

THE WAR IN THE EAST AND THE COMPETITION IN 
THE WEST. 

LATEST NO1-AL-ALL PARTICULARS, 


Tur Daily Egotist says:—** The Special Correspondent of the Dazdy 
Evotist being taller and stouter, and‘ having more hair and larger teeth, 
and more double ones, and wearing thicker boots with more blacking on 
them, than the correspondent of any other daily paper, the Datly Egotvst 
is enabled to state the fact that there has been a battle between the 
British and the Bingoes with more emphasis and in latger type than any 
other journal. The Queen has telegraphed to General Jones expressing 
her admiration of the behaviour of the troops and of the unequalled 
energy of the correspondent of the Daily Egotist.”’ 
The Daily Boaster states :—‘* The Special Commissioner of the Dazly 
Soaster being shorter, and wearing larger collars and wider trousers, 
and having blacker eyebrows and more wrinkles round his eyes, and 
redder ears than the correspondent of any other daily paper, the Dazly 
Boaster is enabled to lay more stress upon, and devote blacker ink to, 
the fact that there has been a battle between the British troops and the 
Bingo rebels. Her Majesty has conveyed to General Jones her admira- 
tion of the behaviour of the British troops, and of the unprecedented 
enterprise of the Special Commissioner of the Daily Boaster. Our 
readers are warned that, although other periodicals may give exactly the 
same news as ourselves, and in the very same words, their accounts are 
not nearly so true as ours.” 
The Daily Bragger says :—** We have towarn the public against placing 
any belief in the reports given by other papers of the battle in Bingo- 
land, and tallying word for word with our own. We have only to state 
that the entire absence of any correspondent of ours at the seat of war, 
places the Dai/y Bragger in a position to print the accounts received 








through Reuter with more truth than any other daily paper. Her Ma- 

| jesty, in conveying to General Jones her admiration of the gallantry of 

the British troops, dwells upon the unparalleled enterprise of the Dazdy 
Bragger in printing the same accounts as other papers.” | 

The Se/f-Laudutor says:—‘* Having received from the I’ress Associa- 

tion the same information as is supplied to all the other dailies, we are 

enabled to print the following telegram with more confidence and much 


greater truthfulness than any of our contemporaries. Not only is our 
copy of the telegram more telegraphic and more copied than that of any 


rival, but we received it with far more reception, and are consequently 
in a position to print it more printily, and with inkier ink and typier 
type than is possible in the case of any contemporary.” 





Re Gardner's Etching. 


Tiiz London Art Association (Limited), Pall Mall, have just pub- 
lished a very striking etching of the Right Hon. W. FE, Gladstone. I! 
is by Mr. W. Biscombe Gardner, an artist who has done much good 
work, and is from his own painting of the ‘Grand Old Man.” The 
etching is really most artistic, and will doubtless become very popular. 
We understand that several Members of Parliament have written to 
Mr. Gardner, congratulating him upon the excellent likeness he has 


produced. 


i -—-—- + 


One for Our Nobs, 


A CONTEMPORARY says, ‘All the world should be a stage in reality 
if it is to hold the large number of men and women in it who desire to 
be real players.” We wish that these theatrical aspirants would re- 
member that though it may be easy to get on the stage, it is extremely 
difficult to ‘*come off well.” 
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CERTAIN OF SYMPATHY! 


‘The Chairmen of the several Metropolitan Water Companies have issued and widely distributed a circular calling attention to the unfair loss they would sustain 
should the new Water Bill become law.” 
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“ 4 . ‘ . . - om , 3 " wa *_* . 6 . P . 
pee 1 te you emote it remarked the ee citizen to us; ‘the fellow who robbed me, when he saw a danger of his practices being cut short, actually came 
and appealed to me about the unfai: ] xs he vy ; su al i.4 ‘ ie at : r nemae @ °* ] 7 } + v } ? De \ il ~ »ai Uall All) 
ppes " stain if I didut intercede in his interest And the good citizen, who happened to be the chairman of a Water 


Company, indignantly proceeded with the position of his appeal to the public. 
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SCIENCE versus PLUCK; OR, TOO MUCH FOR THE MAHDI. 


British Zon — DO YOU WANT ANY MORE?” 
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SOIBNCEH versus PLUCK. 
(See Cartoon.) 


“ BRAVO, bravo, Osman Digna!” 
Warmly quoth the British Lion, 
With his sleeves tuck’d up for fighting. 
“Though you did a deed at Sinkat 
Inconsistent with the mercy 

That should move a man of valour, 
Yet when you stand up against me, 
Me your better in the science 

That imports the art of battle, 

You display a fearless courage 
Which is highly creditable 

To the nature of the Arab, 

And I do respect you for it. 

But, if you should not consider 

You ’ve been polished off completely, 
Pray take counsel with your backer, 
With the Prophet False, the Mahdi, 
Whether it would not be wiser 

To renounce a hopeless struggle 
Now relief is brought to Tokar, 
Than, through hate of Tewfik Pasha, 
Once again to run your noddle 

Bang against my heavy mawlers. 

If I may presume to offer 

A suggestion, Osman Digna, 

’T would be best for ev’ry party 
Should you rapidly determine 

To upthrow your spongy face-swab, 


Come with me, and smoke the peace-pipe.” 
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KNICKNACKS, 


SINCE the uxorious attributes of Mahomet’s successor have been made 
public, he has both fallen and risen in public estimation. We heard a 
dear little lady remark the other day, 

“Oh! when that great man, the 
Mahdi, visits England, I do hope I 
shall get introduced to him and his 
eighteen wives ; it would be so utterly 
charming. Maand Aunt Grundy long 
to see him too.” And, on the other 
hand, we have listened to him being 
dubbed a brazen reprobate by most 
venerable gentlemen. We do not 
wonder at the bravery displayed by 
the Arabs after their “ Pvcphel ” lead- 
ing them such an example of connubial 
daring. Moliére said, “It is more 
difficult to rule a wife than a kingdom,” 
As Sultan of Kordofan, the Mahdi may 
find the reverse—that his kingdom is 
more difficult to rule than eighteen 
wives. The devotee to Soudan slavery 
and domesticity says he will run over 
and have a chat with Mr. Justice 
Hawkins on the legal aspect of wife-kidnapping when things get smooth 
in his own country. 








Ir is humiliating to read that the spears of the slaughtered Soudanese 
were collected after the battle of El Teb, and served out to our cavalry, 
whose weapons were not so well tempered as the enemy’s, The British 
sabres were found tooshort, and some splintered likeglass. These facts 
did not put our men in the best temper with those who order or those 
who manufacture such weapons. If good lances and swords cannot be 
made in this virtuous country, why not import them from corrupt bar- 
barous lands, and pay a fair price for them, before using them on their 
makers—it would be safer, and look more respectable, 


We British are kind to our warriors when they perform doughty 
deeds, showering bombastic compliments, medals, and heart-stirring 
poems down on them lavishly; but often we forget to feed our discharged 
broken-down soldiers afterwards. For instance, on Friday, February 
22nd, one of the much-extolled Balaclava ‘Six Hundred” died in 
poverty at Eastbourne, leaving his widow in a state of destitution. [lis 
last request was that he might not fill a pauper’s grave. Not long ago 
a starving Waterloo veteran had to beg for aid to satisfy his hunger—at 
a period, too, when money was being sent liberally abroad to assist 
foreigners. Such neglect and acts constitute our drollery as a nation, 


Meo. to philanthropists.—Cold organized charity, slowly dispensed, 
costs more, and is not so good for hungry 
mouths, as warm soup promptly served, 
without the use of agents. Luckily for us 
we are not philanthropists, and luckily for 
others, perhaps, also. 


** WISE men say nothing in dangerous 
times.” This old saw might be thought of 
by certain members of the House of Com- 
mons, who hamper the Government by 
unpatriotic questions and speeches. 


DoMESTIC animals are generally sad 
afflictions either to the owners or their 
neighbours, Four trials have already taken 
place because one person did or did not 
throw a live kitten at another. On the ; 
last occasion, when the disputatious humans appeared in court, five able- 
bodied barristers were employed to assist them ; but juvenile grimalkin 
could not be tempted by the richest ha’porths of cat’s-meat to give 
evidence. Kittens certainly ought not to be used as offensive weapons, 
except against lecturers in favour of dynamite warfare; then they should 
be dead, not living members of the feline tribe. 





BARRYMORE'S Parisian piece, Nadjezda, is creepy-crawly enough to 
be adapted into English for the Surrey side. Nadjezda, firstly dedicating 
her daughter to avenge her father’s murder, afterwards appears as the 
avenging daughter, then she falls in love with the son of the murderer, 
who is deputed by her guardian to murder his unknown father, who is 
also her suitor ; after various little flippancies, vows, and warnings, the 
lady heroine most judiciously suicides. The scene of this sombre play is 
laid in Poland: if the above incidents depict the normal habits and ways 
of Poles, we shall take a large Chubb’s fireproof safe over when we 


% 


visit their country—AND LIVE IN IT. 





FEEBLE FOLK. 


heard a good deal about the tourist 
that day; but the nearest railwa 
station being four miles and a half 
off the head of the lake, placed it 
altogether out of the reach of the 
ordinary tourist at present. (! ! !) 


Take care of the tourist! See, here 
is his bag 
With tonics and stimulants, lest he 
should flag; 
And here is the invalid chair for 
the halts; 
And here are the eau de Cologne 
and the salts. 





Don't hurry the tourist—remember 
he’s such! 

We ’re certain a hansom would jolt 
him too much: 

Procure him a brougham, an easy 
one, pray; 

For the station is fully a furlong 
away. 


He’s got to the station as fresh as 
a lark! 

Fetch dozens of porters to help him 
embark; 

The journey won't weary him nearly so soon 

If you put him to bed in the sleeping-saloon. 





Now where is the man we shall have to provide 

To carry his knapsack, his stick, and his guide ? 

D’ ye think he will find himself greatly the worse 

For the weight of his toothpick, his watch, and his purse? 


Now here is the station at which we descend : 
Don’t flurry the tourist—the heavens forefend ! 
Just spread out a mattress to catch him, at need ; 
fie’s landed in safety—the train may proceed, 


We hope he’ll survive it; we fancied, perhaps, 
We saw him exhibiting signs of collapse ; 

And now, do you think he could possibly make 
The journey on foot to the head of the lake? 


He’d possibly do it; the thing ’s on the cards 

If it isn’t a very great number of yards— 

Say twenty or thirty. Good heavens! You chaff! 
You can’t be in earnest! Four miles and a half? 


Just think! It would simply demolish his weak, 
Effeminate, delicate British physique! 

What Britisher—if he could even contrive 

To walk it—could cover a mile, and survive ? 


It’s positive suicide. Mark what I say, 

At a fourth of the distance his legs would give way; 
The thoughtless may snigger, the heartless may scoff— 
gut ere he had finished his feet would come off, 


No matter what measures or means you may take, 
He never can get to the head of the lake: 

’T is true there are roads in the finest repair, 

And plenty of flys at a moderate fare; 


’T is true he is like to he busy who takes 

To counting the ’busses and coaches and breaks; 
'T is true there are horses, and donkeys, and mares, 
And ponies, and mules, and the invalid chairs; 


Yet, nevertheless, though you scheme and contrive, 
The tourist, believe us, will fail to arrive; 

He never cam manage it—that you must grant 
When personal interest states that he can’t, 








A CONSERVATIVE contemporary says that *‘ nautical metaphors have 
been greatly in vogue in recent politics.” Perhaps, without such meta- 
phors, politics would neither please nor-tickle the masses; and even 
now some people find them too sea-rious, 





_ ™[\N the motion for the second reading 
ee ; ae of the Ennerdale Railway Bill, Mr, 
eee woe _~ Lowther remarked that they had 
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WARBLES OF THE WEEK. 


Set TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES. 








New Series, No. 11, Arr—‘' Ducky Darling.” 

O SAUSAGE and 
beer, once 
more we are 


here 
(We always do 
lunch at a 
pub., 


And pick up 
the news, the 
which we 
diffuse, 

With such 
grand air, at 
our club). 

So maid at the 
bar, fair 
sylph that 
you are, 

Just hand us 
the mustard, 
sweet bird, 

And tell, while 
we munch 
our succulent 
lunch, 


Of everything you have heard. 
Lucky darling! lucky darling! news tolks strew, 
Lucky darling! lucky darling! stored by you; 
Information you are thus Able to impart to us! 
Don’t you think you ’re a lucky darling ? 


The big magazine at Purfleet that’s seen 
The army to guard it will cease, 
Because, from to-day, the job is one they 
Will hand to the local police. 
The poor Pigeon Bill once more had a spill; 
The Drama’s Sick Funders have dined ; 
Tahiti’s fair Queen in Paris is seen, 
And the Transvaal Convention is signed. 
Lucky darling! lucky darling! that is true! 
Lucky darling! lucky darling! here have you 


Lived to see the people’s Will Introduce the Franchise Bill— 


Don't you think that you’re a lucky darling ? 


An Islington Show they ’ve had, as you know— 
Cart-horses and similar things— 
And Islington’s glad for, fancy, my lad, 
What grist to the mill-house it brings; 
Lord Shaftesbury he has just been made free 
Of the City of London town, 
Although some machines were nearly the means 
Of blowing the whole of it down. 
Lucky darling! lucky darling! we pooh, pooh, 
Lucky darling! lucky darling! p’liceman’s clue; 


Fancy, what a mercy it’s That you weren’t blown to bits— 


Certainly you are a lucky darling. 


In Westminster town the prison comes down, 
And there, in the Viennese style, 
In course of some days they ’re going to raise 
A grand Roman Catholic pile; 
The Longfellow bust they’ll honour, let ’s trust, 
That now in the Abbey is placed ; 
And luck to the rule of Winchester School, 
In Southwell’s new bishopric traced. 
Lucky darling! lucky darling! there are few 
Lucky darling! lucky, darling, quite as you: 


A bishopric and, so to speak, A new cathedral in one week— 


Obviously you ’re a lucky darling! 


In order to please Sir brave Hercules, 
Who’s been of some 4udos the winner, 
They caught him one day just starting away, 
And stood him a jolly good dinner; 
So, after the din, here’s Marriott in— 
O Fortune, how low is thine ebb! 
The Shipping Bill bites some parties to rights; 
And there ’s been a big battle at Teb. 
Lucky darling! lucky darling! that’s quite true ! 
Lucky darling! lucky darling! are not you 


Coming once more face to face With the Belt’s enthralling case? 


Oh, gracious me! you ave a lucky darling! 








—— 


FAR BETTER! 


A BETTER tone begins to permeate our courts of justice; the dawn of 
a more refined and lovelier day broke lately over the sites of British 
litigation. The Lord Chief Justice and Mrs. Weldon stepped forth, as 
it were, hand in hand to open the, so to speak, ball. Here we are, word 
for word, as performed at the Court of Queen's Bench, the Lord Chief 
Justice and Mr, Justice Watkin Williams on the bench :— 

Tue L. C. J. I daresay, Mrs. Weldon, you have read Shakespeare ? 

Mrs. WELDON. Oh, yes, my lord, I have got it here. 

Tue L. C. J. ‘* Who steals my purse steals trash, but he that filches 
from me my good name ‘ 

Mrs. W. ‘* Robs me of that which makes me poor indeed——” 

Tue L. C. J. ‘* And not enriches him.” 

This is lovely, though we have serious doubts whether it be not a 
trench—(if it will allow us to call it so)—upon the rights of Mr. W. S., 
Gilbert. But what a change from the old and, we may say, brutal style 
of litigatory repartee! Compare the old style :— 

EMINENT Q.C. Just cast yer eye on that witness, do now. Jevver 
see such a brute in yer life? How long ha’ you bin hout o’ jail? 

EMINENT OpposING Q.C. Garn hout, will yer? Wotyer want 
chuckin’ yer abuse at the witness? I’d like to slap yer in the heye! 

THE JUDGE. Come, that’ll do, Can’t have that sort of thing here. 

Em. Opp, Q.C, Wot’s the matter with you, old un? 

Em. ©.C. Garn, can’t yer? insulting ‘is lordship. Stow yer jore. 
I’m a-goin’ to say wot I durn please to the witness. (Zo Witness.) 
Take that, djeer? (Shzes hzs boots at witness.) 

Em. Opp. Q.C. All right—you take that! (Chucks his wig at other 

0.C.) And so on. 

And the new :— 

THE JUDGE (/o feminine witness). Do you happen to know the 
‘** balcony scene” in Rom / 

Witness, I fancy I could go through it, my lord; but I’m really so 
nervous, 

THE COUNSEL, Oh, pray goon; we assure you we will look the other 
way. 

THE UsHER. I dessay I could prompt the lady a little, my lord, if 
she broke down; I know that scene so well. 

THE JURY. We shall be delighted to render any little assistance as 
the moon, and the fruit-tree tops, and so on. 

THE JUDGE. Thanks, very much, We shall just have nice time 
before lunch, &c., &c. 

How much more civilized 
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TURF CUTTINGS. 


To THE EDITOR OF FuN, 


S1rR,— /Vhat was that I said about Eau de Vie for the United King- 
dom Steeplechase? You'll find I said, ‘‘ Bright visions the swift Eau 
de Vie is disclosing.” And what did Eau de Viedo, mayIask? Why, 
walked over, of course—I may say, walked over of the entire course. 


TIP FOR THE K&MPTON PARK GRAND HuRDLE HANDICAP. 


Reject the Sophist with all your might, 
You ’ll find your Vista is more than bright; 
Let The Dethronéd remain dethroned, 
And do not let the false Scales be owned. 
The Corner Boy is a thing of life, 
Rough Diamond suffers amid the strife; 
You 'll cry Floreat Etona, p’r’aps, 
Nor look for failure, Eatonian chaps. 
To grasp a Phantom, pray do not try, 
Nor clasp too fondly Marc Anthozzy; 
There’s Theophrastus, I’d give him rope; 
Who goes for Hesper—why, let him hope; 
And those for Sachem may have their try, 
Will 7 for-sachem? No! Not I! 
There, Sir, I think that will meet all demands upon me for the 
present, more in my next, Yours, etc., TROPHONIUS, 
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“PHRASES” OF THE FRANCHISE BILL. 



































‘¢MINORITY Clause,” 


claimed, 
“That reminds me—bring hither your 
paws ; distress 
Why, boy, of such nails I’d be really ashamed ; 
I'll cut your minority claws!” 


Billy’s grandam ex- 





** Remodel the representation!’ Ah, yes! 
The sculptor’s son talent thus shows ; 
While his pater looks on with much heartfelt 


At his favourite bust’s altered nose! 














For the forty-“‘ bob” freehold the franchise 
provides ; 
Here the *‘ confidence”’-dupe, minus guile, 
Trusts that sum to the swindler in whom he 
confides, 
But that holder’s foo ‘‘free’’—for awhile ! 








THE INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER IN PARLIAMENT. 


ON Fridays ze 29 of Februaries (e2 Zassant, ze childs born on zis day 
vill not have but one birfdays in every fourof years). Milor Granville 
and ze Lor Chancellor 


ze proclamation of Gene- 
ral Gordon as to slavery, 
relate only to ze domestic 
slavey,—I suppose vat 
you go call your ousan- 
parlourmaid. In ze 
‘fozzare place,” Mr. 
Finch Hatton take his 
seat for Souse Lincoln- 
shire. I say to Sir Law- 
son, ‘*he may Finch vit 
his Hatton, but he begin 
viz it off.” Sir Lawson 
vill not see it. Zat is ze 
vorser of zeman zat make 
much joke himselves, he 
have not no eyes for 
ozzare people’s. Mr. 
Lawrence desire to re- 
peal ze Duty of ze 
House, vich is Inhabit 
but ze Chancellor of ze 
Xcheckher say ‘no 
larks! England expects 
every man to pay his 
Duty!” 

Monday. —Malgre ze 
newspapares. General 
Graham is not to vitdraw from ze Red Sea littoral. Ze journals are 
littorally incorrect—it must be ze sea-green zey have in ze eye. Ze two 
lords roll into von (I suppose he is kind of Siamese Tvin), Milor Strase- 
den and Campbell, is inform zat at Copenhagen not von vord of politics 
pass betveen ze Czar of Russia and Mr. Gladstone. Annozare Siamese 
Tvin lord, Milor Moreanmore Brown—I beg ze pardon of his lordsheep, 
I go say Oranmore also Brown, vit an e—say Milor Granville have told 
noble lords pretty nursery tale. A/aintenant, Milor Granville vas qvite 
all rights. I remembercollect ze occasions I say to ze Czar and ze 
G. O. M., “ Que nous flutterons!” Ze Czar say, ‘Bien! 1 am head.” 
I say, “‘Dittos.” Ze G. O. M. say, ‘‘Lovally voman!” And ze 
Czar of Russia and I, ve say, ‘‘ Vous payez pour les boissons!” And ze 
G. O. M. settle for ze drinks. 

Ve have a merry times of it inze Commons, Ze Tories bring down 
ze roof @ feu pres vit zeir shout ven Mr. Marriott return to ze House 
from Brighton, vich seem tied to him vit true lovare’s knot vich vill not 
be unknotted. Sir Harcourt en réponse 2 Milor Churchill say ze police 
are taking measures to detect ze diab/es of dynamitards, but he sink it 
bettare not to say vat ze measures are. I say ‘‘ /r2s bien, but ven zey 
are caught ze measure sould be ten feets of rope.” Zare is great 








assure ze Noble Lords | 





battle in ze House ovare ze ozzare battle in ze Soudan. Ze Tories 
have been up to now viring into ze Government for doing too little 
in ze Soudan, exfin, Sir Lawson from zeir own side blame zem zat 
zey have done too much. C'est une grande force, he is a great power, 
Sir Lawson, against his own side /oujou's, ze sort of friend von desire 
to be save from. Du course ze Opposition back him up. He desire 
vitdraw his motion like ze boy zat have set ze house on fire begin to cry. 
Cependant ve divide. Annozare vin for ze G.O.M. Apres cela Nurse 
Gladstone show John Bull ze latest baby, ze last little Reform Bill. 
Mr. Goschen protest it vill put ze Constitution in ze hands of ze British 
Vorking Man; mazs ze Bill is read ze vonce time. 

Tuesday.—Milor 0-on (Norton) is inform ze Report on ze Schools vare 
zey Reform a Tory (vat a troubles zey must have !) is undare considera- 
tion of ze Home Office . Mr. Itchy he move to refer ze Thames 
Crossing Bill to Committee, vich is high tied. I say ‘*I do not care 
two pennys vare it go so long as it get tro’. Vy sall London vait? Every 
time I cross ze Bridge of London I am dreadful cross, ze crossing is so 
dreadfuls. Mr. Bal4 move resolution to make more loans to ze trusts 
and corporations establish to improve ze homes of ze poor. Ve all 
agree as to ze end in view, as ze huntsmans say ven zey go aftare ze tail 
of ze fox ; but ve differ as to ze means, and, at ze reqvest of Sir Dilke, 
ze resolution is visdraw till aftare ze Report of ze Royal Commission. 

Vennisday.—Ze Baron of Vorms give notice he vill ask if ze Soudan 
is to be govern by Zoedone Pasha—I mean Zoebehr Pasha. I knew it 
wasadrink. Mr. Barry move to read two times ze Bill to amend ze 
Land Act. Ze Bill is lost. 

Sursday.—Viscount zat is Bury desire to know if ve are at var on ze 
shore of ze Red Sea. Hevant to be shore. Lord Granville reply from 
Confucius. Ze Tory Lords say, ‘‘ You have confuse us too much!” 

In ze Commons zare is debate on Supply for ze campaign in Egypt. 
Mr. Finch Hatton make espeech for ze maidens, at all events it is 
call a maiden espeech. N.Bs.—He is not ze membare for Hatton 
Garden. 








Interesting to both Soldiers and Civilians. 


Tue blithe battle was over; the carnage had ceased ; men had been 
amalgamated into wholesome compressed food for vultures, and the 
black murky cloud of sulphurous smoke was rolling off comfortably ; but 
still many considerable duns and dins rolled about and pierced the 
retiring war-clouds. 

The duns were those men slightly wounded, who dunned for the prompt 
hospital assistance they could not get. The dins were the continual 
and varied shouts of the victorious general commanding his staff and 
orderlies to find him a good pen, in order that his despatches home might 
be written legibly. ‘* Fause loons!” he cried in hoarse tones, as they 
tendered him tent-pegs, bayonets, toasting-forks, and flat irons ; ‘‘ fause 
loons! dinna bring reproach on our country! Find me a Macniven and 
Cameron Scotch teres pen, an’ I'll forgie ye, bless your guid judg- 
ment, and not court-martial ye for neglect o duty. The mon who brings 
one first shall be a royal pensioner for life. I don’t mean a pen-shunner,” 
continued the general, as he roared at his ancient homely joke, They 


| brought him dozens, and were duly rewarded and decorated, 
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THE SUSPICIOUS PARCEL.—A POLITICO-DYNAMITE SCENE. 





A DyNAMITIC DUET. 


Ou, bring to me my Doctor Watts, 
And let me quote my Quaker Bright, 
| Jn hate of nasty wicked shots 
| That stop our peaceful dynamite. 


Peace and War. 


| WaArR FIEND. 


| Let ’s fly at one another’s throats— 
It is my naughty nature to ; 
My shocking savage nature dotes 
| On fights where every foe is true. 


| PEACE APOSTLE. 


Can mortal man in Christian socks 
Deal frank death to his fellow-man ? 
Oh, send it in a bonnet-box, 
Or smuggle it in watering-can, 


WAR FIEND. 


I know my conduct’s bad and base, 
But so ’t was ever bound to be; 

I fight opponents face to face, 
And only when they would fight me. 


PEACE APOSTLE, 


| Oh, never at sweet Albion snort, 
America, nor Albion chafe ; 
| And we’ll continue to export 

Our c'ockwork murder bales quite safe. 


WAR FIEND, 


7 stop the sale of murd’rous wares, 

My ways are rude and rough, I own ; 
I can’t kill people unawares, 

And leave the babes and wives alone. 


PEACE APOSTLE, 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

We’re men, and these wild ways deplore ; 
| We send ten tons of dynamite 
Per week, and wait ; this isn’t war. 


WAR FIEND. 


My ways are very weak and mean, 
I stab and shoot, I am aware; 

I can’t think nitro-glycerine 
In railway stations quite too fair, 


COMMON SENSE. 


But since our laws are so well made 
(Soldiers cost less now than 

Oh, let’s make war—come, who’s afraid ?— 
We may then have a little peace. 





police)— 








NEW LEAVES. 


Longman’s Magazine.—*‘ Jack's Courtship’ 
does ‘* Madam;”’ and there is an article on *‘ Queer Fishes.” 

Macmillan’s,—‘* The Wizard’s Son” comes to a conclusion. Chapters 
I, and II. are given of ‘‘ A Renegade,” which is to be concluded in the 


next number. 


The Century has some splendid specimens of art, notably the magni- 
ficent portrait of Von Moltke, the illustrations to ‘‘ The New Washing- 
ington,” ‘* Old Public Buildings in America,” and ‘‘ Irving as Hamlet.” 

St. Nicholas is quite as richly furnished ; too varied for description ; 
** An Alphabet Menagerie ”’ is a set of droll drawings 


it should be seen. 
and very good verse. 


Leisure Hour, Sunday at Home, the Boy's Own Paper, the Girl’s 
Own Paper, and Friendly Greetings are all excellent. 


’makes good progress; so 


step forwards. 


Flousehold Words is *‘ brim-full,” as usual, of good and useful reading. 

The Zifeboat.—This quarterly journal of the National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution should be widely spread, for the work done by this noble institu- 
tion, and by those employed in the brave work of saving life, ought to 
be universally known, that the sympathies of those who have and can 
spare may be stirred in behalf of our sailors who suffer shipwreck, and 
those who so sincerely strive to succour them. 

** Are we to Read Backwards?” by James Millington (Field and 
Tuer). The purpose of this book being to show ‘‘what is the best 
print for the eyes,” or how best to preserve the sight, it is a decided 


‘** Plain Facts about Arkansas.’—These ‘‘ plain facts” receive con- 
siderable elucidation from the ‘‘ coloured diagrams,” which are novelties 
_ in the way of indicating progress, population, and produce. 
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PUTTING HIS FOOT IN IT. 








BETWEEN SAILOR AND SHIPOWNER, CHAMBERLAIN IN HOT WATER. 














THE BLUNDERBERRYS AT BREAKFAST. 


‘*A GLORIOUS victory!” cried Mr. Blunderberry, waving the daily 
paper in one hand and the bread-knife in the other, as he led an ima- 
ginary charge of cavalry. 

‘* What victory, dear?” asked his wife, placidly pouring the tea over 
the tablecloth. 

‘* The victory of the British arms. 
Think of that—four thousand ! ” 

** Four thousand what, Solomon ?” 
** Bless the woman! does she think I’m talking of tom cats? Four 
thousand enemies, of course.” 

_ “Qh !—yes—enemies, of course,” said Mrs. Blunderberry, rumina- 
tingly ; ‘* I might have known that. Whose enemies, dear?” 

**T tell you what, Mrs. B., if you had only a horsehair wig and an eye- 
glass, you ’d make a fortune at the Central Criminal Court as a first- 
class cross-examiner ; you only want a pun and a point to be a conun- 
drum. Don’t I tell you there are four thousand killed?” 

**Yes, Solomon ; and don’t I keep on asking why ?” 

** Why??? Will nothing short of an eighty-one ton gun drive a 
notion into your brain? Are you so dead to the honour and glory of 
your native land, Mrs. B., that you do not care to have the prestige of 
old England upheld beneath the burning canopy of an Eastern sky ?” 
“* Had they ever done England any harm?” asked Mrs. Blunderberry. 
“We didn't give em time,” rejoined Mr. Blunderberry, triumphantly. 
“‘ Four thousand !” sighed Mrs. Blunderberry. ‘‘ Poor fellows !” 
**Eh?—foor fellows? You, Mrs. B., you, the wife of a Blunder- 
berry, dare openly to pity the half-naked savages mowed down by the 
Gatlings of our glorious army! Hold me, somebody, ere I do that woman 
a mischief. Why, you---you leveller—you Land Leaguer—you—you 
traitor—you——oh, you great stupid !” 

“*T daresay, dear,” said Mrs. Blunderberry, pacifically, ‘‘ and I am 
quite sure you know a great deal more about these things than I do; 


Four thousand killed, Mrs. B. 


{ but, then, I’m only a woman, and when I think that perhaps all these 


——- 


” 


four thousand poor fellows were married —— 
“Married? Ha, ha! a dozen wives apiece, ma’am.” 

_ “*Four times ten is forty,” said Mrs. Blunderberry ; ‘‘four elevens 
is forty-four ; four twelves is forty-eight—forty-eight thousand widows, 
Solomon. Think of that—and yet you tell me I mustn’t ask why.” 

** Why, ma’am? Gladstone is the why, and Hicks Pacha, and Baker, 
and Gordon, and the Mahdi, and the Sphinx, and the Pyramids, and 
the First and Second Cataracts. Are you going to put your poor little 
one-ideaed, lopsided intellect into the scale with such an array of talent 
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as that? Do you imagine a victory consists of a peal of bells and raising 
a general to the peerage? Think battle is a game played with pea- 
shooters and squirts? Fancy the country wages war for the benetit of the 
penny newspapers, eh? Don’t you see that you ought to be on the 
roof of the house waving flags and shouting ‘ hurray!’ instead of crying 
into the teapot? I tell you, Mrs. B., it is a glorious victory!” 

‘* Yes; but you don’t tell me why,” said Mrs, Blunderberry, sticking 
to her point. 

**Bah! you’re all whys and no wisdom,” shouted Mr. Blunderberry. 
“*Let me ask some questions. Why don’t you join the Society of 
Friends, ma’am? Why don’t you have coloured cartoons of yourself 
stuck up in the Hall of Science, ma’am? Mrs. Blunderberry denying 
that Britannia rules the waves; Mrs. Blunderberry pooh-poohing the 
supremacy of her native land; Mrs. Blunderberry snapping her fingers 
at an allegorical group 7 pecegggs Prestige, Honour, and Glory! 
Bah! I’ve no patience with you. The soldiers of Britain have gained 
a great and glorious victory; they have slain four thousand Agsabs, and 
yet here is a woman who asks why!” 

And Mr. Blunderberry, impatiently pishing and pshawing, struggled 
into his overcoat, muttering to himself something about bravery, glory, 
and twining the conqueror’s brow with wreaths of laurel. Then, as his 
customary conveyance came in sight, he rushed from the house, slam- 
ming the door with a report like a thirty-two pounder, while Mrs, Blun 
derberry at the window, tickling her ear meditatively, sighed softly, 

** And he never told me why, after all,”’ 


Titled Toilers. 
‘“‘ The other day the House of Lords met for a few minutes, but transacted no 
business." — Daily Paper. 
WHo dares to say the House of Peers its duty does not do? 
Why, ’t is awfully industrious—self-sacrificing too ; 
Have you not read, O Public, how these Lords the other day 
Met together for some minutes, did no work, then went away ? 


These noble legislators often sit an hour or 0, 

And sometimes in that little while much muddling they can show; 
But, oh! how kind of them to be so eager for the fray, 
That they meet for some few minutes, just look round, and go away !. 


Yet some folks are so ungrateful that they say, ‘* A.good job too! 
Our nation can dispense with such a meddling, marrying crew ;” 
While some, far more irreverent, say, ‘*’T were better far if they 
Always met but for a moment, just looked round, and went away !”’ 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


Covent GARDEN.—Since my last, Signor Salvini has appeared here 


in La Morte Civile and Macbeth, To sit out the former dismal play 
(which will be 


remembered as 
the original of 
Mr. Charles 
Coghlan’s A 








New Trial) is 
somewhat of a 
depressing un- 
dertaking, even 
with the com- 
pensation of the 
great actor’s 
masterly inter- 
7 pretation of the 
ee principal cha- 
Tue O.ymric.—Tue Two Orruans anv THR ONE ore ‘un. racter. It is a 
character one 
can only sympathize with in parts, and there is a pretty liberal dash of 
unreality about most of the people in the story, not by any means 
decreased by the style of representation. Macbeth is ‘‘ quite another 
pair of shoes,” although even Signor Salvini will not oblige us with a 
Macbeth who does not indulge in a sort of noisy, injured tearfulness at 
Janquo’s fost mortem behaviour, By the way, if Italian plays are all 
so long-winded when they are at home, however do the poor spectators 
catch their last underground train? 


O.yMpPic,—The intensely dramatic and (from one point of view) in- 
teresting melodrama, the Two Orphans (entitled in the original French, 
Les Deux Orful uns, in allusion, no doubt, to the portly Jaques and his 
engaging mamma, La Frochard) has been revived at this theatre witha 
liberality of cast and mounting which I am afraid is not likely to meet 
the reward of a run of stupendous extent. The piece had a good 
innings at this very house on its original production, but although it 
could, on the whole, scarcely be better novel there is a want of life and 
go in it somewhere which causes its finish to be greeted with that 
ominous stillness on the part of the audience which usually greets a thing 
too good for blame, but too unsatisfactory for praise. Prophecy, how- 
ever, is but risky in these matters, and not really part of the ‘‘ noticer’s ” 
business, There is no need to dwell now upon the excellent dramatic 
tact with which the piece is put together and the incidents managed, 
albeit they are often—7wo Orphan—of the usual coarsely effective 
character: the lag@juey’s presence and behaviour in the fourth act, for 
instance, is preposterous. The piece is wanting in humorous relief, too, 
except of a somewhat grim kind. The acting, with some exceptions, is 
very good, Candidly, I don’t like to see so graceful and tender an 
actress as Miss Alma Murray doing such coarse work—pray she be not 
spoiled by it—but she does it so honestly and earnestly, and with such 
refinement withal, that I have nothing but praise for her. Miss Laura 
Linden is very good when she is quiet, and only noisy when necessary ; 
but she might give us something in between: in other words, she lacks 
radation. Mr, W. Rignold — aques makes a very picturesque ruffian ; 

is elephantine kittenishness in the last act is remarkable. 


This act, by the way, is a sort of gymnastic exhibition. Miss Murray 
opens the ball with a wrestling bout with La Frochard and an artistic 
** back fall;” Miss Linden almost accomplishes another ; then she and 
Mamma Frochard also indulge in a wrestling match, while Jaques goes 
through his interesting and powerful ‘‘ strong-man-of-the-company ” feat 
of lifting Miss 
Murray’s dead 
weight; Miss 
Linden then 
performs her 
— sensation 
eat of leaping 
from the top of 
four steps into 
hersister’s arms, 
an astounding 
exhibition of 
skill, not even 
put into the 
ae tastes Tag OryMeric.—THe Auer Antes AND THE DARKSOME 
match — wrest- ’ 
ling matches are thei preat forte—and grand stabbing act between the 
two brothers. 





To resume: Mlle. Carrara; begides being handicapped bya “‘ snappy” 








accent, has very little acting talent; Mr. H. H. Vincent’s staginess is 
not so obtrusively felt in a stagey part; Mr. C. W. Somerset and Mr. 
Philip Beck (the latter, for once, a good boy) do themselves justice ; 
and Miss Maud Cathcart sings her song well ; Miss Rose Leclercq, though 
an excellent actress, was what Nell Gwynne (if we are to credit Mr. 
Farnie) would have called ‘‘too monotone” as the Countess. Mrs. 
Huntley resumes her striking impersonation of La Frochard, a great 
point of the original production here. 


Tue Nove.ty.—A new farcical piece by Mr. T. G. Warren, called 
ita’s First, has been produced here, I believe. 





THE OLyMPIc (morning).—Mr. F. W. Broughton’s new piece, Before 
the Mast, has, very strongly developed, the peculiarities of a certain school 
of melodrama, which among other things attributes to its wicked cha- 
racters a depth of undeviating and unredeemed ferocity, which is per- 
sistently emphasized until, so far from impressing, it becomes firstly 
comical, and finally wearisome. Mr. Broughton may be—nay, is—right 
in his main facts, but facts over-insisted upon become disproportionate, 
and so far, unreal. For the practised hand Mr. Broughton is, the con- 
struction and incongruities of the piece are surprising. Many of the 
‘* lines” are good, but although I shouldn’t be surprised at its succeeding 
fairly in some 
parts of the pro- 
vinces, it will 
want a deal of 
manipulation 
before it  be- 
comes accept- 
able to a metro- 
politan  audi- 
ence, Still, 
there is sufficient 
good in the work 
to foster the de- 
sire that it may 
not be alto- 
gether wasted, 
and that Mr. 
Broughton will ‘‘try again.” Messrs. Somerset, Beck, Haynes, and 
Stephenson, and Misses Agnes Thomas, Nellie Bouverie, and Mrs. C. 
H. Stephenson sustained the more prominent parts. 





Tas Otympic.—GRAND GyMNasTic Dispvay. 


Hinvs.—A performance, conducted by the composer, of Mr. Isidore 
de Solla’s clever cantata for treble voices, ‘‘Sisera,” will be given 
at the Steinway Hall on the 20th inst.—Mr. G. Lubimoff has just 
finished a four week’s occupancy of Piccadilly Hall: recitations, 
‘* English (principally), French, and Italian,” were given twice daily. 
—The ‘*‘Momus” Amateur Dramatic Club gave a performance at the 
International Theatre on the Ist inst. in aid of the funds of that ex- 
cellent charity the ‘‘ Irish Stew Dinners Fund of the London Cottage 
Mission,” —Mr. Philip Beck will repeat Coleridge's Remorse from memory 
at Exeter Hall on the 9th prox. ; this will be something of an event, s0 
think of Beck and call. The project of producing the piece at a theatre 
has been abandoned in consequence of practical difficulties. —Here are 
some eggs that it is hoped will be hatched at Easter: at the Globe, 
Dick Whittington as a comic opera ; at the Novelty a burlesque on 7he 
Sirds of Aristophanes, called Love Birds, by Mr. Horace Lennard (author 
of the last Crystal Palace pantomime, and a number of other funny 
things), for which Miss Kate Vaughan has been specially engaged ; Chz/- 
péric is in rehearsal for the Empire; and Miss Santley will probably 
oblige us with something direct from Paris at the Royalty.x—A comic 
opera called A Military Marriage, written by Mr. Rose, and composed 
by Miss Elizabeth Philp is expected at the Gaiety one of these fine after- 
noons.—On the 26th inst. a version of Dickens’s ‘‘ Bleak House,” from 
a Lady Dedlock point of view, MY Mr. Palgrave Simpson, will be played 
in the afternoon at the Opera Comique. Lady Monkton, Sir Charles 
Young, Miss Dorothy Dene (the School of Dramatic Art pupil who re- 
cently distinguished herself), and others will appear init. It will be 
for the benefit of the School of Dramatic Art, and bear the title of 
Lady Dedlock’s Secret, NESTOR. 








An Infernal (Machine) Nuisance. 


ONE very unpleasant result of the dynamite explosions will be that 
travellers who have been wont to avail themselves of the waiting-rooms 
at railway stations will hardly feel as comfortable as of old. They will 
know that their train is not the only thing that may ‘‘go off,” and, 
instead of regarding the cloak-room as a place of security for their 
belongings, they will be ¢error-bly inclined to look upon it as a cloak 
Jor dynamite room, 
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TURF CUTTINGS. 


To tHE Epitor or ** Fun.” 


S1r,—Hooray! Right again! Who said 
the Old Man was out of it? didn’t. Hooray! 
I say again ; and who sent you absolute third? 
Sachem for ever! and here’s my 


Tip FOR THE DERBYSHIRE HANDICAP 
STEEPLECHASE, 


He may be less; he can’t be least 
(I am alluding to St. Priest) ; 
IIe may be most; he can’t be more 
(Of course I mean Lord Chancellor). 
He who has ancestors (and ous) 
Upon Thornfield will place his house ; 
A Village Queen, successful still, 
On Saville well may stake sa-vil/e, 
And Gen’ral Struthus first may be; 
But Eau de Vie, 
You see, 
For me. 


I have no more to say on the subject. I am 
thinking about the Boat Race—and, oh! ‘‘ what 
larks” it will be! Such a tip in store!! But 
wait till you see, and trust as you never trusted 
before (for your previous trust has not been 
what it might). Yours, &c., 








TROPHONIUS. 


A SPORTING paper objects to the Bill Mr. 
Anderson is about to reintroduce for the sup- 
pression of pigeon slaughtering, and calls it 
‘straining at a gnat.” It is, of course, only 
(g)natural for such journals to make objections 
of this kind ; but, fortunately, few of the gener] 
| public are likely to adopt such an (gn)at-titude. 
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aan: ¥ THE RoOaD?’ 
} Iv is said that the London Municipal Reform 

| Bill will probably not be introduced before 
| May. It will surely a-May-ze Mr. Firth and 
| his supporters to find that their efforts must re- 


| main so long in a barren or je-June condition. IN IT.” 
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A SHORT CUT. 


Languid Old Swell-ah (out with the Dear Girls)—** I SAY, YOUNG-AH CLODHOPPAH, 
WHICH IS THE-AH QUICKEST WAY TO THE-AH RECTORY—ACROSS THE FIELD OR BY 


Chorbacon, Funior.—‘* 1 RECKON ’CRO3S THE FIELD’S QUICKEST, MEASTER.” 

Languid Swell.—** Do you, Now? BUT If SEEMS A LONGER WAY.” 

Chorbacon, Funior.—‘* Iss, MEASTER! 
BUT YOW’LL GET THREW IT QUICKER, ’COS FAARMER BOOMPKIN’S MAD BULL GRAZES 


It’s A SIGHT LONGER NOR THE ROApD, 


[Languid Swell thinks the road perhaps bettah, so do the Dear Girls. 








| THE INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER IN PARLIAMENT. 


MILOR GRANVILLE, on ze half-be of France, zat is, ze all be of half 
France—este! I mean say, on ze behalf of all 4a France —/e vous 
vendre mille remerctments, von zousand tanks, for ven on ze seven March 
Milor Lamington demand of you for vy ze consular jurisdiction at Tunis 
's transfer to ze tribunals of la France zare, you say it vas not necessary 
to kip up your consular jurisdiction ven you deal vit a country like 
France, ze most civilized in the vorld, whose justice stands so high; so 
| zat at Tunis ze tune is ze ‘‘ Marseillaise” at ze Anglo-French concert. 
Ze Earl of Limerick is indeed early: he desire discuss ze French Eyes 
Bill (he call it) before it come up—vy sould London vait? but my Lor 
Carlingford, like ze butchare, say ‘‘ buy and buy.” Mr, Dixon Hartland, 
| 1n ze Commons, move for very Select Committee to inqvire into ze patter- 
| an-age of Mr. Chamberlain in bankruptcy. I demand gwu’imforte ? his 
| patter or his age? he is more as seven; but Mr. Dixon Hartland he go 
| on to bring grave charge against ze gentleman zat is write honourable. 
He say he have give public posts to party men. Mr. Vittily back him 
up, not ver vittily, but enough to bring up ze back of Mr. Chamberlain. 


| Joe he have been seat ver qviet, vit his hat over his eye, but soute suite 


| up he jump and smash his enemies—he show zeir charges are like zem- 


selves, (s)Tories. Lord Hamilton try to rescue ze Membare for E. V. Sham, 
but General Sir Henry James A. Turney, make him stand in ze same 
attitude as he describe ze President of ze Trade Board. Ma /oi! ze 
Tories are like me ven I go shoot, not particular vat charge I put in. 
Ze motion is lost. 

Monday.—Ze Earl of Lytton try to vake up ze British lion; ze Russian 
bear isat Merv. In ze Commons, Mr. Chamberlain report he have letter 
from Mr. Messent, receiver in bankruptcy, of whom Mr. Dixon Hartland 
Say he have asked ze indulgence of his creditors, and zat he vas sent to 
Ipsvich by Mr. Collings. Mr. Messent say he never asked indulgence 
of creditors, and so far from being Messent—I mean, sent—to Ipsvich 
by Mr. Collings, he vas born zare. Vyraiment,1 sink Mr. Joe Eham- 
berlain vat you call understudy ze part of zeG. O. M. Ven Gladstone 
ls not in ze House ze Tories bait Joe. Ze ozzare Lord Hamilton, Lord 
C. (his brozzare is often at sea), desire to know vare he get his data for his 
views regarding his Bill for Shipping Merchants. Ve go in Supply and 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





resume debate vezzare ve sall supply ze filsy lukers for ze Egyptian 
Campaign. Mr, Forster sink General Gordon double excellent—main- 
tenant, he sink small beer of Zoebehr Pasha. He sing ‘‘ Rule Britannia, 
Britons tree times nevare sall be slave-hunters.” n/m ze vote is agree, 

Tuesday.—Ze Earl of ze Varr lead ze noble lords to var against over- 
vork in Board Schools of ze School Board ; ze noble lords mean to have 
ze home lesson lessened. Milor Tennyson take his seat as peerless poet, 
poet peer. Sir Chambers move to read tvice ze Bill for Metropolitan 
Vatare Supply, to make ze vatare company charge by ze meter, not ze 
value of ze house. Mr. Coope tro’ cold vatare upon ze Bill, not coofefuls 
but bucketfuls. I say how can you charge for vat you drink by your 
meater? Of course zare is on ze Vatare Bill lots of spouting. Cefendant, 
ven ze House divide, ze Bill is lost, sank to my cisterns—I sall mean, 
assistance. Milor Lennox is shock at ze condition of Binns, ze man zat 
hangs, and who seem to have been to ze Binns himself on Monday 
morning. 

Vennisday.—Mr. Waugh move to read tvice his Bill to Enfranchise 
Copybooks—I mean, Copyholds. Mr. Elton sink it too Waughally 
ool Maintenant, ze Bill is pass, and ze tenant can upset ze customs 
of ze Lord of ze Manners. 

Sursday.—Milor Grandolemanville inform ze House of noble Lords 
zat General Greyham have save his bacons, and captured ze gamp of 
Osman Digna. t sink of ze umbrella of King Coffee, but afterwards zey 
tell me at ze bar it vas ze camp, not ze farap/uie—gamp—vich is shut 
up. In ze Commons ve receive ze same news vit nine cheers. In ze 
debate on Estimate for Irish Public Vorks, zat sveet creature slang 
about right and left. Vy sall ve preserve ze Gate of Billings duisque 
ve have Healy in ze House? 


—okK"€r_=_»_]_]_=j= 


Unwilling to “Cave in.” 


A DAILY paper says that ‘‘ the Irish party constitute in themselves a 
standing Cave of Adullam, evidently for the sole pu of harassi 
the Government.” But surely (we say it with all reverence) this is A-dull- 
am-bition. The word ‘‘ Adullam” means, literally, ‘‘ the justice of the 
people ;” but it can scarcely be said that many of the Irish Members 
have fha/ sort of thing really at heart. 
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enforce, &c., 





‘What a nice friendly fellow that America is,’ said Johnny bull. Hear the kind things he’s saying ; not a bit like that disagreeable France, who's always 


New Yorx.—The Secretary of State, Mr. Frelinghuysen, says he has no 
Paris. —The Prefect of Police has promised the assistance of the gendarmerie. ecia! : 
of Brest, &c., are especially watched. All travellers from New York are subjected tostrict inspection. 


&c. 


A DIFFERENCE, CERTAINLY! 
authority to act in protecting England from American dynamite plotters. 

Special surveillance is exercised over all manufacturers of dynamite. The ports 
The police in various departments are instructed to rigorously 
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abusing me in his newspapers!” 
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‘My dear Jonathan,” began Johnry, “I fee! assured ot your good inten—-” when he was suddenly interrupted. 


** Not sure I don’t prefer France, after all." 
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MARCH WINDS. 


AND GLADSTONE. 


GORDON, 


The Mahdi—* WELL, 1 AM BLOWED!” 


THe TureE G’s—GRAHAM, 
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MARCH WINDS. 
(See Cartoon.) 


RETIRE, retire, 

Thou Mahdi, as the Britishers require! 
Decamp, decamp, 

Thou bumptious and unmitigated scamp! 
Go back, go back, 

Thou fraudulent vaticinating quack! 
Retreat, retreat, 

And take in due submission a back seat! 
Withdraw, withdraw, 

And stop thy Mussulman-misleading jaw! 
Be off, be off, 

And thy preposterous pretensions doff! 
Recede, recede, 

Nor force thine Arab dupes in vain to bleed! 
Away, away, 

And don’t prepare to fight another day! 
Vamoose, vamoose, 

And prove thou art not totally a goose! 
By gum, old hum, 

The Ides of March are past, the Azaers come! 
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KNICKNACKS. 


Lep by an English lover of continental habits and customs, we found 
ourselves sipping chocolate in the Café Sang-Caillé, Lestaare Squvare ; 
and observing with interest an excited 
crowd of exiles gather round a black- 
bearded Goeul, who was making a 
sketch ; being naturally inquisitive, we 
gathered round also, and listened 
wistfully to the artist’s remarks, which 
we attempt to translate: ‘‘See, my 
brave boys, the Fournal des Deébats 


which the scum English boast so much 
7s a negro regiment. Have I not 
served? Have I not fought beside 
it? Have I not watched these grand 
black brigands storm Russian earth- 
works and Chinese bamboo palisades ? 
Kegard you, my friends : seethe correct 
design of the uniform of the British 
cracked regiment La Garde Noire, 
Ask Messieurs the Englishmen if this 
is not the truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” Being abruptly questioned 
by a horde of excited republicans 
loaded with absinthe, garlic, and dyna- 
mite, we warbled a soft but decided 
acquiescence. ‘‘ Excellent! good!” 
continued the draughtsman. Mes- 
sieurs the Englishmen will now no doubt purchase this creditable work 
of art for one sixpence.” Having humbly secured the drawing from the 
Gallic patriot for the sum he asked, we heard him whisper to a fellow- 
countryman, ‘* Bedad! I let it go too chape, Dan’l; but mayhap he’ll 
stand a dhrap o’ ——” At this point we quitted the exiles’ retreat, never 
toreturn. We reproduce the sketch, though. 














WHEN will some daring politician start up and introduce a Bill to 
mitigate the nuisance of domestic pets? We remember residing in town 
next door to an amiable being who, loving tame animals, kept three cats, 
a yelping terrier, a deep-voiced bloodhound, a goat, a cockatoo, a pea- 
cock, and a mischievous monkey. Though matters were rather terrible 
at times, the wahappy family performers changed their programme as 
frequently as possible with both judgment and regularity. Sometimes 
the terrier shook up the cats, while the goat made for the cockatoo, the 
bloodhound keeping up a bass chorus of encouragement ; an hour after- 
wards the goat and the monkey might have a slight difference of opinion 
as to the length of the former’s beard ; then the peacock and the cocka- 
too would become Billy’s allies, and assault the common enemy, Jacko, 
who generally enlisted the services of the cats satisfactorily. Jacko was 
thoroughly British in his principles, though a foreigner by birth, for after 
the strife was over and the battle won he would reward the cats who 
had assisted him by taking them by the tails and flinging them at the 
bloodhound. We were most sorely tempted to throw powerful poison 
enveloped in tasty savoury capsules, to those animals and birds who in- 
cessantly affected our nerves by night and day, and we have an indistinct 
recollection of having given way to that temptation. At all events, the 
creatures of whom we have spoken did not attain a green old age, but 
drooped suddenly and faded away. 





‘*I BEG pardon,” said a butterine-faced person clad in rusty bla 
he stole gently into our office, ‘I 
hope I don’t intrude; but you are 
tolerant and benevolent, I see it in 
your eye, Will you subscribe to the 
SP. C, A.?” “Ah! the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals,” we answered. ‘* Well— 
ah!—um!” ‘Animals !” indignantly 
retorted the oily but grimy gentleman, 
slowly rubbing the side of his rubi- 
cund nose with a worn silk glove. 
‘“Animals!— perish the thought— 
the S, P. C. A, is a new society of 
which I am the promoter—namely, 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Charity to Anyone; and mark my 
words, sir, it will be a financial suc- 
cess for some of us—a financial suc- 
cess!°’ Then a faint smile stole over 
his visage, and three minutes afterwards he went out hunting for sticking- 
plaster and a stimulant. 











was in the right: the Black Watch of 
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EVER-DISCONTENTED RATEPAYER. Hullo! Mr. Rate Collector, 
what ’s this? 

RATE COLLECTOR (thoroughly infusea with the true spirit of School 
Board policy). Eh? What’s what? 

E.-D. Rate. Why, this frightful increase in the rates—ten pounds 
more than last quarter ! 

RATE COL. Ten what? 

E.-D, RATE. Ten founds, 

KATE COL. Pounds? What kind of pounds—weight or money ? 

E.-D, Rare. Look at the paper; can’t you read your own paper? 


Rate Con, Eh? I’ve forgotten my spectacles ; I never learned to 
read ; I don’t believe there ave any figures on the paper; I don't see any 
paper; I don’t know what you mean. I—I—(suditenly struck with 
human remorse)—I cwit// tell you, poor, poor suffering Ratepayer. The 


enormous increase—although it is carefully lumped in with other items 
in order to prevent your knowing what you are paying for—is for the 
School Board. 

E.-D. RATE. But surely even education couldn't demand such a fear- 


ful increase as the 

RATE CoL_, Educa——I beg your pardon—didn’t quite catch the 
word, 

k.-D. RATE. ‘* Education,” I said. 

RATE CoL. ** Educa—education”? But we were talking about the 
School Board. What has education to do with the Sch-—Oh, ah! 
—now I remember; when the School Board was first started there was 
serious misgiving as to how the ratepayer was to be persuaded to pay 
such vast sums without a revolution, and at last they hit upon the notion 
of giving it out that the object of the School Board was ‘‘ education,” 
He! he! I remember how we all chuckled at the time; but the rate 
payer took it all in, bless his innocent heart! and impoverished himself, 
like a dear good charitable lamb. 

E.-D. Rate. Well, but—if the Board isn’t meant to—it I don't pay 
all this money for edu—if—hang it all!—what am I paying for? 

RATE COL, (wth a fearful internal struggle), Ratepayer, I love the 
School Board; I love our cunning and disingenuous little joke of 
‘‘lumping”’ it for purposes of deception; yet I have taken a fancy to 
you—nay, I pity you; I feel remorse for the way you have been hood: 
winked and mulcted; and I must—I must unbosom myself. I will 
disclose all. Listen, then :—The last increase but nineteen was for the 
purpose of providing breakfasts for all the children in London; the next 
was to provide nurseries and nurses for all the babies whom the children 
could not stay at home to nurse; the next was to provide bottles, and 
food, and cradles for the babies ; the next, to provide bonnets and shaw! 
for the mothers to wear in order to bring the babies to the nurseries ; th: 
next, to provide compensation to the mothers for loss of work consequent 
upon their having to bring the babies to the nurseries ; the next, to pro 
vide the children’s fathers with hobnail boots with which to compel the 
mothers to put on their bonnets and shawls, and take the babies to the 
nurseries ; the next, to provide substitutes to do the work of the fathers 
during the time employed in using the boots to persuade the mothers to 
take the babies to the nurseries; the next, to provide the substitutes 
with compensation for the loss of work during the time when the fathers 
were at liberty to take their own places; the next—but do not, I pray, 
begin to pack your few remaining effects, and label them ‘** The Colo 
ies.’ Hear me out—command yourself: the present increase of ten 





nies. 


pounds is to—— 
E.-D. Rate. Is to—ah! speak the fearful words—I can bear 


RATE Cou, Is, then, to import more children from foreign parts to 
fill the space provided by the Board Schools in excess of the children 
obtainable, and to eat the vast superabundance of food contracted for. 

E.-D. Rate. I will stay, but only on the condition that there shall 


be yet one more increase in the rates. . . 
Kate Cot. Name but its object, and all my poor influence with the 


Board shall be—-—- 
E.-D. Rate. To provide workhouses for the payers of the School 


Board rate. 
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( WARBLES OF THH WEEK. VERY GENUINE! 
" SET TO THE FASHIONABLE Ams WE GIVE OURSELVES. er From J. BULL fo his dear Cousin JONATHAN (date the —th of the —th, 
f New Series, No, 12, Ain—‘' Zhe Masher and the Maid, after the settlement of the Alabama Claim. 
! H, bon ncn ag DEAR JONATHAN,—I know well how genuinely anxious you are to 
in terms suc- | 25sist me. I feel sure that you cannot have noticed the fellow sitting in 
pt aber your front parlour and making infernal machines to blow up my house 
¥ The Vandal | With. It is true that he has stuck upa notice of what he’s doing on your 
1; and the Visi. | looking-glass over your mantelpiece ; but no doubt that has escaped your 
M goth are not | Dotice, owing to the fact that you are staring at it all day long. Feeling 
14 extinct ; the utmost confidence that this word from me is all that is needed to 
ti, For same who secure your suppression of the fellow, believe me, 
He Ce ite, Yours most confidingly, JOHN, 
+ doubtedly [JOHN (aside tohiswife). Rather 
* deserved queer he has done nothing on his 
those names, own hook ; but no doubt directly 
it Hastrapped the my conduct in the 4/adama affair 
ra only otters occurs to his mind, he ‘ll repair all 
ff (p’r’aps) deficiencies. 
ih that graced His WIFE (@ masty cynical 
ft the Thames. person). Suppose we wait and see, 
| They say the iy dear ?] 
} karl of * * * 
¢| Shaftesbury From Cousin JONATHAN £0 his | 
; has done dear JOHN BULL (date, the —th 
ati And so the Corporation such a dinner stood! . much good, . ed aa ment 
aay The ruck of folks in doing good are far from pat, My DEAREST JOHN,—You can. | 
: So no one will exactually grudge him that. | | 7 not possibly overrate my honest | 
We It would be fine to catch that chap—ou, la, la! o8, ay la! anxiety to serve you. My predo- 
; : And put him in that otto-trap! ou, la, la! ou, la, la! minant trait is genuineness—my 
+P To be an Earl a-doing good—ou, la, la! ou, la, |. oe great boast that I never say what 
.! ih It would be fine, you Avow it would! ou, la, la! ou, Ia, la | dna ceeen Pentanne is my ab- 
4 The Sportsman’s Exhibition was a big succ« horrence, and disingenuousness my 
7} ; (‘T was at the Agricultural, as you may guess) ; horror. If I have one desire it is 
ait Prince Bismarck very narrowly escaped a smash, for your welfare. If there is any- 
| ' His coachman crossed before a train, which p'r’'aps was rash. thing I can do for you, at any expense or sacrifice, you have but to name 
1h The Prince escaped—it wasn’t that he bears a charm, it. Believe me, my dear John, 
4 ' ut German trains ain’t quick enough to do much harm! Ever honestly and earnestly yours, 
Te Oh, life is sweet, but ‘‘ interest” is still more sweet, | . JONATHAN. 
: For, oh, the Merchant Shipping Bill may meet defeat. P.S.—I do hate a fellow who shams good intentions,—don’t you ? 
Oh, let us Sportsman’s Exhibish—ou, la, la! ou, la, la! [JONATHAN (fo his wife), Ho! ho! You bet that’ll come over John 
Let coachmen kill us if they wish; ou, la, la! ou, la, la! fairer than if it was genuine. Fancy it’s well compounded, ¢ha¢ note, 
And let us stay at home in town—ou, la, la! ou, la, la! Guess it might have been spun out by an 4/aéama greenhorn! 
ae And never mind if seamen drown! ou, la, la! ou, la, la! His Wire. Neow, Johnnie, aren’t you that cute, do tell !] 
i} It seems that the Italians out in Malta, please, CHORUS OF POLITE BRITISH NEWSPAPERS,—‘‘ The sturdy good 
ate Would stop all English speaking, yes, and all Maltese; faith and true friendliness of the American people, combined with their om 
] bor their final abolition they ’ve a cheerful plan, high-minded hatred of all that is, &c., &c., render it certain that their _ 
1 Proposing to replace them with—I-tal-i-av! sense of international friendliness, if not of actual duty, will, &c., &c.” 
The world is but a whirligig, and round it goes, CHORUS OF EARNEST AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. — ‘‘ Columbia's 
And the Mahdi has been added to Madame Tussauil's; friendliness for a Power attached to it by acommon ancestry andacom- | 
The world is but a whirligig, and folks 7 7// talk, mon tongue, her high and unstained love of right and justice, her deter- 
And Weston’s gone and finished that tremendous walk! mination not to tolerate fora single instant the demoniac plottings of the ha 
So make creation to a man—ou, la, la! ou, la, la! evilly disposed against an ally whom, &c., Xc., are sufficient guarantees, ‘ - 
At once acquire I-tal-i-az/ ou, la, la! ou, la, la! &c., &c." . ¢ 
Oh, Mahdis are but men of wax—ou, la, la! ou, la, la! From J. BULL ¢o Ais Cousin JONATHAN, en 
’ ; | lk ' , la? : , 1: or . ° 4 ser 
And Weston leaves (and makes) his tracks—ou,la, la! ou, la, la! Drak JONATHAN,—While rejoicing in your genuine anxiety for my i 
Oh, Mr. Sanger’s elephants in check are calm, welfare, and well knowing your incapability of shamming those noble a 
Consider “‘Ida’s” conduct and the acts of ‘‘ Palm”: feelings by which you are so worthily animated, I beg to remind you that pri 
I'll take to hunting elephants, since this I've read, your letter did not mention what you intended to do about the fellow oh 
Those animals are evidently caught with bread. | making infernal machines in your front parlour. As he is just leaving dic 
Oh, gay is France’s journalist, provoking smiles, your front door with a machine to blow me up, I shall be obliged if : 
Oh, notice him repudiate ™ Lord Gladstone’s”’ wiles, you will SLOp him, . -_ wh 
And notice him a-calling, with his manner bland, Yours, in haste, but confidingly, JOHN. gai 
The korty-Second Highlanders @ megro (and! | From the same to the same, the 
Oh, who would be an elephant —0u, la, la! ou, la, la! , You didn't stop him, and he has just blown my dining-room table to Th 
And pensively for freedom pant ?—ou, la, la! a la, = atoms, and killed my tom cat. As he has escaped me, and is at present , 
And who would be a journalist—ou, la, la! bya ay re-entering your street door, I feel sure (being aware of your almost the 
And have a Gallic mental twist? ou, la, la! ou, Ia, la superhuman anxiety to serve me) that you will catch and smash him, or me 
There 's been another battle we are sad to hear, hand him over to me. for 
There 's pleasure in successes, but their cost is dear ; Yours most trustingly and admiringly, JOHN. vd 
We take it that the life of any Englishman P.S.—I can see him through your window beginning to make more cas 
Is rather over-value for the whole Soudan, dynamite, as if nothing had happened. we 
The Water Bill's defeated, but that don’t surprise, pac 
But here’s another matter that we can't disguise; ‘rom Cousin JONATHAN fo JOHN BULL, d 
We're not exactly criminal, but should our sins I am as hyperbolically ready to serve you as ever, and therefore intend 2 
Necessitate ‘Aaf punishment, we WON'T fave Ainns! to let the fellow alone to blow you up as much as he darn pleases. ate 
We shall be glad when war is o’er, ou, la, la! ou, la, la! Yours with most earnest friendliness, JONATHAN. Tn 
For then we shall be taxed no more! ! ow! la, la! ou, Ja, la! LIOHN B. (fo Ais wife), Hum !—just write down in my pocket-book, fod 
We ‘ve water rates, p'r’aps, for our sins, ou, la, la! ou, la, la! | my dear, that mex¢ time America has a war with somebody, I needn’t be are 
But we ‘ll be hanged if we'll have Binns—ou, la, la! ou, la, la! | quite so scrupulous as I was before. ] 
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MERVOUSNESS. 


By A SUFFERER, 


THERE are light happy hearts, I have heard, 
Which can still in an innocent way 
Leap for joy at a jocular word, 
Even beat at a popular play. 
Some natures are—well, so robust, 
You would say they had never a nerve; 
But I weep and I shudder, I must, 
All the day and the night over Merv. 


Friends are kind, and they come and they take 
To relieve our dear boxes and stalls, 
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And they give for my suffering sake 
A succession of sozrées and balls ; 
But, oh! what’s Princess Ida’s sweet face ? 
And, oh! what is the waltz's sweet curve, 
To a man with his eye on a place 
So profoundly engrossing as Merv ? 


Simple souls without gumption or guile, 
Quite unused to the ruse of the Russ, 
Think some things may take place near the Nile 
Of some slight brief importance to us. 
Poor fond innocents, blind as at birth, 
Who have never been taught to observe 
That the key of the whole blessed earth 
lias been long situated at Merv. 


I have feelings like most men; I feel 

For the poor nipped by famines and frosts ; 
I’d support Mr. Bradlaugh’s appeal, 

And I'd give fair Miss Fortescue costs. 
But, oh! what can a patriot do 

Home misfortunes to succour or serve, 
When he’s Russians for ever in view, 

And his mind is invaded by Merv. 


Oh! it’s hard to be one in a host 
Of indifferent, ignorant men, 
Sempiternally seized and engrossed, 
By an interest out of their ken. 
And it’s hard, though one solemnly swore 
Nevermore from the subject to swerve, 
To be sometimes described as a bore, 
When one will go on talking of Merv. 
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SCRUPLES AND DRAMS. 





Weary Traveller.—*‘ A THREE OF WHISKY, PLEASE.” 

Landlady,—** THAT ’LL BE SAXPINCE, IF YE PLASE,” 

Weary Traveller.—‘* WHAT! SIXPENCE FOR A THREEPENN’ORTH ?” 

Landlady.—“* Y1s, SiR, YE KEN IT’S SAWBATH, AND WE WANT TO 
DISCOONTENANCE SAWBATH DRINKING,” 














OUR EXTRA-SPECIAL VISITS THE MAHDI. 


Somwara-aur-Anuthera, March 10th, 1884. 

“‘FORTUNE favours the brave,” Sir, as you may have heard, and I 
have strong hopes that amongst the proverbs popular with our descendants 
will be one to the effect that *‘ Destiny is partial to the Extra-Special ;”’ 
the allusion of course being not to the catch-penny news sheet of con- 
temporary enterprise, but to the devoted correspondent who in your 
service has braved dangers in every clime (Alpine climbs included), who 
has repeatedly ‘* struck up” savage countries and struck down country 
savages, who has penetrated the “‘dark continent” on FuN-damental 
principles, and not even drawn “‘the line’”’ (wasn’t the equator there 
already?) at establishing a tropic of cancer hospital and permeating meri- 
dional Africa with a tropic of capricorn cue. 
Well, Sir, luck has been again on my side—on that side of me in 
which I don’t suffer from sciatica, I mean—and from the moment Gordon 
gave me a pass up to the present time (and by the same token it ’s always 
the “* present” time with these backsheesh-begging sheiks of the desert) 
I have had no contretemps of any consequence. 
There was a slight hitch at starting, though. I had ordered round 
the humpiest dromedary Khartoum could produce, and was about to 
mount, when Stewart suddenly appeared and said that no quadruped of 
any kind was to leave the city. I was for the moment at a loss, but only 
for a moment, for on ‘‘ second” thoughts I coolly took out my sew 
case, and the pocket gum-bottle without which I never travel, and deftly 
mounting my map amidst the cheers of the populace, set out at a brisk 
pace throuch the Water Gate. 
As I made my way across the trackless desert I soon saw a number of 
Arab horsemen approaching me, and from the fact that they were evi- 
dently ‘‘ pricking o’er the sandy plain,” I shrewdly guessed that they 
were spearmen, if not, indeed, lancers. Under the circumstances, Sir, 
I must admit that a set of Caledonians (some of the ‘‘ Black Watch,” 
for instance) would have been more welcome than these ‘‘ Lancers,” 
who, I feared, might lead me a pretty dance. But I summoned my 








courage (take my advice, Sir, and always carry about a few blank ‘‘sub” 
poena’”’ forms with you for the purpose), and as the foremost horseman 
reined up, and shouted ‘‘ Backsheesh!” I promptly gave him what was 
on my mind. ‘‘ Allah is great,” I observed, ‘‘ and the Emir of Kordofan 
is his Mahdi. Yearning as I do to wipe off the dust from his sandals 
with my beard, I should esteem the Allah-sent Moslem who first took 
me to bask in the light of the Emir’s countenance worthy of much back- 
sheesh. The paleface has spoken!” 

I admit, Sir, that I added the last four words in a moment of mental 
confusion. I was thinking of the Red Indians, and not the un-read 
Arab, for the nonce. Seeing the horsemen still hesitated, I produced 
Gordon’s pass. As I mean to exhibit this pass at South Kensington 
Museum on my return, Sir, I need not reproduce it here. But it isa 
quaint document ; it affords me inexhaustible ‘*‘ pass time.” 

Its effect on the Arabs was immediate. With a ‘‘ pass’”’-ionate shout, 
they rushed at me, and tried to put me on all their horses at once; and 
to this hour I have a distinct impression that I was hurried across the 
desert on at least three chargers. 

The excitement and speed were too much for me, and I remembered 
no more (except Sir John Moore; and who, thanks to his lyric burial, can 
ever forget Aim?) till, as dusk was closing in, I found myself in the 
midst of a large encampment. There were loud and angry cries of 
‘* The Giaour! the Giaour !” and as, in response to the shouts for **back- 
sheesh,’’ I was only able to give the crowd a very bad impression, I might 
have fared ill had not a hollow voice from an adjacent tent cried ** Allah 
is great! but who the Graham have his faithful Moslems got there?” 

way of reply my captors dragged me with them into the tent. Once 
inside, I instinctively recognized in the form before me, clad principally 
in a bath towel, the Emir of Kordofan! 

Delaying only long enough to pick out the cleanest part of the carpet 
spread A him, I proceeded to grovel at his feet. I was not the first 
who had stooped to conquer, Sir. Even whilst I was getting down on 
my marrow-bones I was, as you shall hear, rising to the occasion, 
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CAST A-PART.—ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Mr, Komeo Smithfeld.—** O41 IT say, Miss Jutiet, I am CAST IN THE SAME PIECE 

AS YOURSELF—SO «| 

Jrave.—“* CAST IN THE SAME Piece, Mr, RoMEO, BUT NOT IN 
—8O GLAD!” 


LIKELY 10 bE UNFRUITFUL,—The Orange Committee in the House of Commons. 


' Tis perfectly true of the G. O. M., 


{° | At legislation and learning he 


“Standing the Racket!” 


‘* A Cabinet Minister is expected to toil at his office, 
to attend at the House, to answer innumerable ques- 
tions. . . . Day and night he is up to his eyes in 
industry. . . . Exceptional men, like the Prime 
Minister, can ‘stand the racket,’ and come up fresh 
and smiling to each new task ; but few are like him.” — 
Daily Paper. 

A STATESMAN’S existence is all unrest, 

One round of toil (says a daily paper) ; 
By labour he ever is sore oppressed, 

And he has to consume the midnight taper. 
I don’t mean to say that he on it feeds 

(Methinks he would pause ere he ’d attack it), 
But his occupation much study needs, 

‘‘Few men are like Gladstone” (that paper 


proceeds), 
Not many like him can “‘ stand the racket.” 





He is firm—ay, e’en than his collars firmer— 
And though Tories and Irish his views con- 
demn, 
They (even with Randy) can’t make him a 
‘* squirmer.”” | 
Upon any theme he’ll for hours orate, 
And if there’s a chance for a ‘‘ wheeze,” | 
he ’ll crack it; 
And e’en though the Member for Eye may 
prate, | 
The Premier remains in an unquelled state, 
He ‘comes up smiling,” and *‘stands the 


racket.” 


Full many a measure most wise and sound 
Our Grand Old Man gives this grand oli |! 
nation ; 
For half a century Britain has found 
In Gladstone a man worthy approbation. | 
His industry ’s marvellous even mow, 
If our land needs reform, he'll not let her | 
lack it; 
And though his opponents keep trying how | 
They may worry and vex him, and cause a 
‘*row,” 
Still, at seventy-four, he can ‘stand the 
racket,” 


Ranks first in the Senate his gifts adorn so ; | 





| And tbe yelpers he fells as he’d fell a tree, 

| Though they all delight to exhibit their 

| Scorn so, 

| Like a seasoned oak, he their storms defies 

| (Unmoved, though his motives they try to 

‘* jacket”), 

| In short, he’s a statesman true-hearted and 

| wise, 

| A statesman whom Britain has cause to prize, 
May he long continue to ‘‘ stand the racket.” 
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It’s(s)pur-sonal ! 


SEVERAL Conservative journals are find- 
ing fault with the ‘‘ party factiousness ” of 
Lord Randolph Churchill ; and one, point- 
ing out that Lord Salisbury has lately 
advised him to behave better in future, 
alludes to the young lord as the ‘‘ Wood- 
stock spur.” Nothing short of poetry can 
express our feelings in the matter. 


| 
To treat this (s)pur-son with such marked | 
disdain 
Is surely more than Britain can afford ; | 
They ’re over-(R)andy with their jeers, ’tis | 
plain, | 

Who cast as-(s)pur-sions on the little 
lord. 
And surely no one can with truth assert | 
He’s like a spur—for why? He does not | 
hurt. 





We Sop-pose so! 


A THEOLOGICAL and extremely Conser- 
vative contemporary declares that *‘ Mr. 
Gladstone’s whole idea of government is 
the indiscriminate administration of sops 
—a sop to the Afghans, to the Ritualists, 
to the Dissenters, to the Irish,” and so on. 
One might infer from this that the Premier’s | 
method acts as a sop-orific; whereas he | 
certainly contrives, at least as far as Con- 
servatives are concerned, to wake them up 
a good deal. 


Wearing of the Green. 
“On St. Patrick’s Day most of the Irish Mem- 


bers wore shamrocks either in their hats or in their 
buttonholes.” 


ST. PATRICK’s emblem is a glorious green, | 
But those who trust Parnell are greener | 
still ; 

By his and his confederates’ acts ’t is seen 
That Irish Members’ truth is mostly 27. 
Too many that confide in them, I ween, 
Ere long find out they on a sham-rock | 

lean, 





See that, now! 


Mr. F. H. O’DONNELL, M.P., in ridi- 
culing the rumoured new Irish agitation, 
recently said that *‘Parliamentarism, in 
regard to Ireland, is as dear as mutton, and 
that clouds of questions cannot conceal its 
rottenness.” We do not quite see the con- 
nection, but it must be admitted that the 
remarks form a couple of meat-eorological 
metaphors. After this oratorical outburst, 
the hon. Member ought to write an 


O'D-on-a(n)ell-gence of language. Caiman (refreshed). 





A Wet Nicht in a London Suburi, 

Cabman (refreshed). —“ I SHAY, GUV’NERSH, WISH THE BEST WAY BACK 
City Wag (who has dined). —‘* WELL, I CAN HARDLY TELL YOU ; BUT I SHALL bE GOING 
THAT WAY MYSELF TO-MORROW MORNING, AND IF YOU CARE TO WAIT, I'LL SHOW YOU, 
—‘*THANK YER, GUV’NERSH.” 


NO HURRY FOR A DAY OR TWO. 


Tinie—Onte a.m, 
TO LONDON ?” 


” 


(Sluméers.) 








Octavius Ebenezer Potts. 
HIS FILOSOFY.—PROVERUL. 


THE man whoo sez ‘‘awl hez been written,’ iz hee whoo hez not 
krossed the see. 

Lee owr ame to teech, our fate iz to bee despized, four the stewdent 
snears at hiz teecher, and the pewpel at hiz master. 

We hev lerned mutch when we hev lernmed that we no nuthing. 

For orl we no the are may hold matter tugether, and the kontrolling 
forses of the wurld be stoweble in a wornut. 
For orl we no nolege isa huje chane, ani every sience ajoin like the 
links thereov, 
ee whoo dares to sai that thaire iz not an innokulashun for every 
il}? 

I beleve there iz a forse more uneversel than elektrisity, and moar 
ta 4 


serching than the sun, az permiable az the are and as irrissistable as 
lait, 


Owr ignurrense iz az magnifisent az iz our arrugence sewperb. 





| 


The wurd in its seezen iz az the keystone tew the artch, and the fraze 
that iz misplased iz the stone that iz owt of plum. 

No moar than yew ken work between the ranedrops ken yew work 
throw life withowt exiting evil fealings. 

He whoo speeks with orthorety mai keep hiz seet ; but he whoo specks 
with nun must raze hiz voice abuv the multitewd. 

He larfs, and uthers weep; he bids them unite, and they unite to 
leeve the hawi. 

He whoo nos not humiliti nos not serenete. 

He whoo iz a stranger to the lowly iz the well-beloved of despots. 


He whoo argues the roas meets his marster; and he who tewrns the 


sod has an ordiense of his king. 


IN reference to a pe litical article entitled ‘* Ked-Herring Tactics,” our 


‘‘Such tactics must nece sarily be ‘ fish , 


Cockney contributor says, 
ones, and would therefore prove a bioa-ter any party.”’ *‘ But,” he adds, 
1 a] 


‘even politicians are but (h)ersing mortals, after all. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


HE COURT.—The uppermost thought in the 
just at present is certainly only remotely 
connected with Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s clever 
drama, Dan’! Druce, Blacksmith, and not 
at all with Mr. G. W. Godfrey’s laughable 
afterpiece, A/y Milliner’s Bill—the two 
is proved by such floating whispers as, 
** Rather namby-pamby 

wants shaking up.” ‘* Quite as pretty as her 
portraits, isn’t she?” ‘* How much? Wot, 
fifteen pounds? Lor!” ‘Real jam, ain’t 
she, George? but looks a bit uppish too.” 
** Does it like clockwork, don’t she?” and 
soon. Some hints move about also to the 
effect that the management is ceasing to take 
its stand on pure art, and descending to 
tampering with notoriety with sordid ends. 
To me the hints seem hardly fair. To begin with, and to put a time- 
honoured question—have those who feel so pained at the new departure 
been such extraordinarily enthusiastic (and substantial) supporters of the 
undoubted art Messrs. Cecil and Clayton have been dealing out this 
many a day in Sloane Square? Besides, for what do the art-hungry 
ones yearn? Do not five such sound, original, and varied performers 
as Messrs. Clayton, Vezin, Cecil, and Mackintosh, and Mrs. John Wood, 
with the assistance of two such not-altogether obscure dramatic authogs 
as Messrs. W. S. Gilbert and G. W. Godfrey, yield sufficient art for one 
evening’sconsumption? The art appetite must 

indeed be huge - 











Tus Court.—* Herg I 
Ami” 


I look upon the incident, any way, as proving 
the management to be as full of art as they can 
hold—most artful I think it was. ‘* Here,” 
that management may be supposed to have 
whispered toitself; ‘* here is poor art (or rather 
not poor art, but the very best of art) not able 
to make a living; while notoriety notorious- 
ly rolls in the lap of luxury: now, what a Jark 
it would be to get notoriety on our side, and 
so make the notoriety support art in spite 
of itself!” No sooner said than done; and 
Miss Fortescue’s Dorothy is by no means as 
bad as might be expected, in spite of the almost — 
complete absence of facial expression, which is = 
nearly comic sometimes, if you give yourself up 
to the feeling (moral—don't give yourself up to 
it), The part was undoubtedly well chosen ; 


there is very little demand for strong feeling in it, and Miss Fortescue’s | 
manner is not altogether out of accord with the delicate demureness | 
| ever, long been accorded as a premiss to writers of melodrama, but this. 


which characterizes it. The lady has evidently been the most docile of 
scholars in the ‘* business” of the part—for which she merits nothing 
but commendation, of course, 





Mr. Clayton's ormance of the Royalist, Sir Jasper Combe, whether 
as the characteristically reckless spirited cavalier fiying for his life, of 
the first act, or as the elderly man, remorse and sorrow-haunted, of the 


other two, rises to as high a level of finished acting as one need wish to | 


see—full of soul and ‘‘grip.” Mr. Vezin’s 
fine impersonation of Dan'l is well known, 
and needs little more than the reference; I 
know of nothing better studied or better worked 


Dan’l Druce, Alacksmith, should be a fisher- 


had he been mending or selling to be paid in 
several coins of what he describes as *‘ go/d / 
gold! gold!”? The Reuben Haines of Mr. 
Mackintosh is a very capital and humorously 
sympathetic performance of a wonderfully 
quaint conception—somebody has praised it as 
truly ‘* Elizabethan,” by the way ; f'm not quite 
sure I know what that means, but it seems a 
scarcely satisfactory description of a Carolian 
individual—tantamount to telling the poor old 
gentleman that he is behind his age, in fact. 





r.-HAings- 
TAKING PERFORMANCE. 


Court. — A 


Let no visitor to the Court do himself the injustice of going away until 
he (or she) has seen Mr, Cecil and Mrs. Wood in Mr. Godfrey's new 
and original duologue. It bristles with fun from beginning to end. The 


minds of the majority of visitors to this house | 


pieces forming the present programme. This | humour, even the decorous Court audience is 


| carried away, and cheers and applauds with 
, don’t you think ?— | 








Tue Court.—Sirm Jasper’s Comes! Dan's mucu 
EX-JASPERATED! 





| killed his friend. 
| rowing a witticism—such as the joke about a 


up to the climax than his acting in the first | 
act; but I never could quite understand why | 


man all through that act, and how many nets | 





history of Mrs. Wood’s late burlesque costume which she keeps “‘ up- 
stairs in a glove-box,” and her heartfelt exclamation that she *‘ wishes 
it did ” when her husband, in allusion to the 
fatal fascination that ‘‘ dress” has for women, 
‘* supposes it grows upon them,” is all over 
London already, and when this popular lady //// 

reaches the climax and makes us all some // it} n 
thirteen years younger by singing “‘ His heart | |/// 
was true to Poll,” with all the old spirit and 
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SHapows Cast Berore.—The Beggar .\\\ 
Student will be produced at the Alhambra on \\\\\ 
the 12th prox, the Golden Ring, whichhas .\\ 
enjoyed over one hundred representations, fe 
having been withdrawn on Saturday last. OM 
During the interval the theatre is closed, and 
the completion of the decorations and some 
‘*improvements for the comfort of visitors” 
are in hand.—They’re going to cut out all 
the serious matter in the version of the O/d Curiosity Shop now being 

layed at the Opera Comique; having, in fact, made Little Nell less 

ell, they ’re going to make her no Nell at all, and they’re going to 
insert Mrs. Jiniwin’s Tea Party,—this will, I think, be a jiniwin improve- 
ment.—Miss Lydia Cowell appears at an afternoon performance at the 
Adelphi to-morrow (Thursday) as Fanchon the Cricket, in a new version 
of the well-known drama: this clever lady is not likely to be Cowell-dly 
received in the part.—Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, the 
celebrated American favourites, will shortly pay 
a flying visit of about ten weeks to this country, 
after which they will return to their trans- 
atlantic admirers, Miss Mary Anderson resum- 
ing her temporarily vacated quarters at the 
Lyceum with, probably, a revival of Romeo and 
Juliet.—Terriss takes Toole’s.—Za Cosague is 
the title of Miss Santley’s Easter pi-ce for the 
Royalty. The adaptation is from the acccm- 
plished and capable pen of Mr. Sydney Grundy, 
and I prophesy success. If this prophecy is a 
failure I expect jeers, which will not be a lark 
a’sackly (don’t you see? La Cosaguely). 


5 Ae 


THe Court.— Her ‘Art 
is TRUE.” 





THe Gaiety (afternoon).—There is very 
much of the true dramatic instinct, as well as. 
plenty of literary power in AZy Quecn, the drama 
in a prologue and three acts, produced at an 
afternoon performance at this house last Thurs- 
day; unluckily, there are many faultsalso. Mr. 
Poole’s principal female character—a lady of the Ouida-Delilah school 
—is of an almost impossibly deadly cruel nature. So much has, how- 


lady is made a little more unpleasant than she need be by attempting to 
gain our sympathy as the victim of an unrequited passion when she knows 
she has Mr. Cruikshanks as a husband—in the background. I’m afraid, 
also, I haven’t a very high opinion of the hero. Leslie Wylde, a friend 
he treats rather cavalierly, is the better fellow of the two, and deserves 
something better than to be quite forgotten at 

the end, when all is happiness for the rest, and ,. 

allowed to go off with the belief that he has —= 
Mr. Poole is not above bor- \" 

man boasting of ancestry being like potatoes— / ¥\ 
the best part of him underground ; and he makes 
two serious mistakes in the last act, when he 
allows his comic characters to bring the news of 
his hero’s wounded condition, and when he 
allows the pistols to be heard by two girls in a 
drawing-room long after we've seen the duel 
fought. The acting was excellent. Miss Fanny 
Addison’s expression of the weakness of illness 
was lifelike, or rather deathlike, and Miss 
Raynor, although inclined at times to linger too 
much over her speeches, gave a performance 
full of clever touches: her reception of the letter 
in the last act pleased me much. Miss Ewell Tue Court. — Tus’ is 
was very comic, and Miss Vane was quite equal C*C'\ N= LECIL HAVE 
to the demands of the very strong partentrusted ozs. ' 

to her. Mr. F. H. Macklin, Mr. Poole him- 

self, Messrs. C, Cruickshanks and James Nelson acquitted themselves- 
well. Miss Nina Walpole has some capability of expressing demure 
humour. NESTOR. 
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A SHOCKING OUTBURST! 
Hush! 


OnE of the newspaper correspondents in the Soudan says :—‘‘ I again 
noticed the poor quality of the steel wrought into cutlasses and bayonets 
for our soldiers. If these weapons touched a bone, they bent like hoop- 
iron without piercing the body of the Arabs. heir spears and swords, 
jsharp as razors, cut through bone, sinew, and every obstacle without 
turning the edge of the weapon. 


To the great horror of Propriety and Decency, BLATANT IGNORANCE 
caught sight of the foregoing paragraph. Weall know BLATANT IGNo- 
RANCE’S most improper ways. The 
moment he had read it, his eyes 
flashed, and his chest heaved with 
the most improper and vulgar in- 
dignation, as he cried (in his really 
too shockingly inconvenient way), 
‘Look here—what’s this? Our 
plucky soldiers rendered helpless 
to protect themselves in conse- 
1 sect the criminal carelessness 
«of -———— 

““My dear sir—my very dear 
sir!” said PROPRIETY, attempting 
to bring him to a sense of decency, 
*fyou really must remember that 
this is a Great Commercial Com- 
munity—you really must, you know. 
It is not considered at all the thing 
\ to—to describe in such strong terms 
| any little error tending to—ah, 
perhaps reduce the estimates—or 
itecntanl™ 

‘* What?” exclaimed that dread- 
ful BLATANT IGNORANCE, ‘* What? 
The precious lives of our soldiers to 
be sacrificed in order to save a few 
pence to the-———” 

‘* My extremely dear sir!” said 
EXPEDIENCY, dreadfully shocked, 
but making an effort to put an end to the most unbecoming scene, ‘‘ we 
do not say positively that the error was due to any public department. 
It is quite possible that the weapons may have been supplied by some 
public spirited member of the Great Commercial Community, in which 
we have the honour to be——” 

** What?” cried BLATANT IGNORANCE. ‘‘ Why, that’s worse still. 
You mean to say our soldiers’ blood is sacrificed to the greed of some 
grasping contractor—some “ 

** Pray calm yourself, and understand us,” said THE USUAL THING, 
“We do not say that private enterprise has had a hand in this particular 
affair—we do not know. But, whoever had charge of the business, we 
must beg you to remember that he is a more or less important gentleman, 
wearing a white waistcoat “ 

“7 don’t care!” shouted BLATANT IGNORANCE. ‘‘I say that the 
lives of British soldiers have been placed in needless jeopardy by the 
blunder, or greed, of somebody; and I demand that he shall be punished.” 
*‘Dear me! This really exceeds all! Punish a gentleman of more 
or less importance, wearing a white waistcoat! And that in the midst 
of a Great Commercial Community? Really this is 4oo——” And 
PROPRIETY, EXPEDIENCY, and THE USUAL THING regarded each 
other with the most shocked expression. 

“I say 7 don’t care about importance, or white waistcoats either! If 
the person who supplied that rubbish under the name of cutlasses and 
bayonets is a reckless blunderer, let him have ten years penal servitude ; 
and if he is a dishonest grasper, let him have a lifer, with the cat now 
and then—or, better, send him to fight a Soudanese with one of his own 
cutlasses!” 

PROPRIETY, EXPEDIENCY, and THE UsvuAL THING threw up their 
hands and eyes, and were mute. The thing was simply shocking beyond 
coherent words. They could but stand stock-still, and gasp ‘‘ Dear me! 
Fancy! White waistcoat too! Great Commercial Community!” 

But, happily, no notice will be taken of the dreadfully improper de- 
mands of BLATANT IGNORANCE! 

















A DAILY paper, complaining that we have too much politics nowadays 
says, “In a word, politicians are always with us, and very tiresome they 
are.” Our contemporary is hardly correct. Politicians are against us 
sometimes, and then they are indeed tiresome. 





A DAILY paper refers to Lord Sherbrook as ‘‘an extinct volcano.” 
is is almost equivalent to calling him a Low(e) “‘ crater.” 


TURF CUTTINGS. 
To THe Eprror or Fun, 


S1R,—Now we're in the thick of it! Merry times are comi s. 
The Lincolnshire is here, the Prophet will be apattiier the viene ie 
fear—there, if I’m not ‘‘ bursting into rhyme” before my time! But 

does it: first of all to our triumphs. 

_ Well, Sir, are you satisfied now that you have quite the grandest 

tipster on record? What do you think of last week’s tip, eh? The 

Derbyshire Handicap Steeplechase, ‘* Eau de Vie, you see, for me,” says 

z. ere you are, sir, look at it. What more can I say, except the 
usual ‘‘ Right again!’ 

And now here you have my 


TIP FOR THE LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP. 


** It’s a poor heart,” they tell us, “ that never rejoices,” 
Then mine must be rich for I ‘ve always a ** quip ""— 
It's richer than ever, for don't I **hear voices" ? 
And don't they provide me the following tip ?— 
** There 's many a slip 
’Twixt the cup and the lip ;" 
But a// may depend on the following tip. 


To bet upon Fulmen full many will tell you ; 
But bet you against him the hardest you know. 
Wild Arab may serve you, Picador will sell you, 
And cash upon Florence will ebb and not Flo— 
It’s bound to be so, 
For I happen to know 
That cash upon Florence will ebb and sof Flo. 


The Prince I would lay no insidious ban on, 
(The Antler is ‘‘ taken and off.,” Mr. Fun !) 
I don’t think there’s very much chance for Buchanan, 
No hope in Post Restante, in Wandering Nun. 
But (not to be done) 
I think I, for one, 
Will place all my pieces on Wandering Nun. 


You would also, I suppose, like a line or two on the Grand National, 
just to give you a hint which line to take ; take the line with the winning 
horse in it in the following 


Tip FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL, 


In your dealings pray be chary with the gay Voluptuary, 
And with Roquefort do not trifle in the least, in the least ; 
Then let Frigate be discarded and Cortolvin disregarded, 
Though with Cyrus or Zitella you may feast, you may feast. 
Or Tom Jones with fair persistence should negotiate the distance, 
He can ‘‘ show the way” and “‘ romp it,” so it’s said, so it’s said. 
While the flat to Zoedone is familiarest of the cronies, 
Yet you I], maybe, see him getting on a head, on a head, 


Let those who think Black Prince is an investment which evinces 
Any likelihood of being a success, a success, 
Act according to their thinking, and invest away like winking ; 
But they mustn't come to me in their distress, their distress. 
But Satellite, Id mention, ’s very worthy of attention, 
And I do not think Id disregard the Scot, -gard the Scot, 
Though I have a kind of feeling, which I couldn’t be concealing, 
That the Terrier will worry all the lot, all the lot. 


So no more at present from Yours, &c,, TROPHONIUS, 








A Judge’s Notion about real Stone Bricks. 


‘¢ How has Albert been behaving to-day, my love?” asked Mr. Justice 
Quodcrank, as he munched his crumpet, caressed his chin, and beamed 
benevolently at his better half. ‘‘ Tolerably well, my love,” exclaimed 
the fond mother. ‘‘ High-spirited little philosopher! he quietly killed 
your pet canary, remarking immediately afterwards, ‘ He won't want no 
more dinner.’ Then he quietly carried a Stilton cheese-basket into the 
nursery, wedged baby into it, and rolled it downstairs, cleverly observing 
that ‘Infants require active exercise.’ He afterwards shut up our darling 
Maude in your large portmanteau and turned the key, but came and told 
me that he had done so ‘ in order to prevent her falling out of window:’ 
I just managed to remove her in time—she was turning very black in the 
face, and please don’t be angry, Henry, he has spoilt his new velvet suit 
by riding behind a hydrostatic van.” ‘* that boy in,” remarked 
Mr. Justice Quodcrank. ‘‘Oh, don’t give the cane,” sobbed the 
tender-hearted mother. ‘‘I’m not going to,”’ testily returned the learned 
judge ; ‘‘I intend presenting him with a box of Newmann’s patent 
building-bricks. I bought them at Parkins and Gotto’s on my way 
home. These real stone bricks will amuse him, and while turning bis 
thoughts into a different channel, may be the means of preventing him 
indulging in murder. I do not want to play the part of a Brutus. 
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IN THE COLD! 


. w e® 
*®eeese ves? ; 





Throughout the war, while other heroes were getting killed in some distant country, /¢ had sat, utterly oblivious of self, untiringly consuming vast quantities of duty- 
paid tobacco; not to speak of gallons of excisable drinks! 





And when the war had to be paid for, why, there came rolling in the enormous additions 4/s heroism had made to the revenue. The picture represents the delight of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—no particular one—not a portrait, but an ideal. 











But were Ais great deeds recognized? Nota bit of it! ‘‘ All the medals served out—not one left tor me?” said he, strolling up when the war was over. No; they 
had forgotten the hero. 
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THH TRUE MAHDI; or, CONVERTING THH ARABS. 
(See Cartoon.) 


THAT the Marabout’s strange mission 
To the Arab mind 
Holds a mystical position, 
None can disavow; 
With his sacred lion gently 
Following behind, 
Awe he strikes, and reverently 
To the saint they bow: 
Travellers have told the story, 
Writ by painters suo more 
Many times ere now. 





Mr. G., to keep his eye on 
All the Mahdi’s crew, 
Just trots round the British lion 
As a neat device; 
Makes the Arabs see ’t is able 
Wondrous things to do, 
That its power is no fable 
Proving in a trice: 
Oh, if they should but adore him, 
Bend submissively before him, 
Wouldn’t it be nice? 
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3, CONVERTING THE ARABS. 
ND HE SACRED LION. _ sel 
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“THE DIRTY TRIOK.” 


(A SONG OF THE SUNDAY SITTING.) 


WE’RE much upset—yea, we’re irate, 
Nay, in a sad condition, 

But first, perhaps, we ought to state 
That we ’re the Opposition. 

We’re Tories—Irish—anything 
That hates the Liberal faction. 

Lo! we of late had quite a “ fling,” 

And by a dodge essayed to sting 
That party to distraction. 

But Harcourt gave our plans a kick— 

He called our ruse “a dirty trick.” 


We thought we’d got a splendid chance 
(While Gladstone wasn’t present) 

Of leading Liberals such a dance, 
And making things unpleasant. 

So soon we wove a little snare, 
We put in execution 

A cleverly conceived affair— 

Our stratagem that might prepare 
The way to dissolution. 

Yet Harcourt, who is much too quick, 

Declared that ’t was “a dirty trick.” 


We trotted Egypt out once more 
In every shape and manner, 
And our allies—the Irish corps— 
Soon rallied round our banner. 
We, as you know, St. Jingo pride, 
But now, from bloodshed shrinking, 
We seemed so very horrified, 
That several Rads came on our side 
And took the bait like winking. 
And Randolph, too, that crowing “ chick,” 
Of course assisted in our “ trick.” 


Then Ministers gave many a whine 
When we’d our “ blocking” show on; 
They hinted Gladstone would resign, 
And spoke of “ traps,” and so on: 
Till Sunday morn we kept them there, 
And caused them great vexation. 
Thought we, “ Our clever little snare 
Will fill the Liberals with despair, 
We soon shall rule the nation.” 
But, hang them! still in power they stick, 
Which is, indeed, “a dirty trick.” 
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KNICKNACKS.: 


Most Englishmen have humps on their backs. English gentlemen 
always pay the waiters at the hotels they visit to box with them. All 
Englishmen drink several pints of strong 
ale for breakfast, and eat two pounds of 
beef badly cooked. Few Englishwomen wear 
high-heeled boots, and they usually walk out 
without gloves, though they be of the aristo- 
cracy; a large proportion of them squint 
painfully and have red hair, and are delighted 
when abused by cabmen, as then they are 
able to exercise their proficiency in the slang. 
So say sapient F pancliiien who have studied 
our national characteristics deeply. The 
critical Gauls likewise hold our army in poor 
estimation, and find defects in it of which we 
Britons are totally ignorant. The British 
soldier they consider is clumsy and dense, 
and lacks dash, fire, and energy; he is ob- 
stinate, and sometimes does not know when 
he is beaten, but this is because of his sluggish 
brain, which fails to grasp a situation. The 
Republique Francaise attributes Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy in not attacking the Soudanese immediately after the 
slaughter of Hicks Pacha and his troops toa knowledge of the sad de- 
cadence of the British army. This is very alarming, but whatever may 
be their shortcomings, we venture to doubt whether four thousand British 
officers and eighty-three thousand British troops would ever meekly 
surrender after the manner of the gallant Frenchmen at Sedan, 





A TEUTON complains that his fellow-countrymen become dyspeptic 
after a protracted residence in England. He attributes this melancholy 
fact to our bad cooking and miserable climate. Let us try to account 
for it in a more rational manner. About eight million litres of potato- 
spirit is sent from Germany into Spain annually. After careful doctoring 
this spirit is christened ‘‘sherry,” and exported to England as such, 
Now Germans are proverbial for rigid economy, and therefore they im- 
bibe cheap *‘ sherry” while they are kind enough to honour our land 
with their presence, and are hoist into the regions of dyspepsia by their 
own country’s potato-spirit. 


THE Russian Consul at Van has informed the Kurds that the Great 
White Czar is loaded up with the milk of human kindness, and has in- 
structed him to remove their furniture, goods, and chattels, free, gratis, 
for nothing, at any time when necessary. On the strength of this ‘‘ moral 
and material inducement,” the Van diplomatist advises them to ally 
themselves to the Little Father of Holy Russia, and love him like a parent. 


— 





ON the whole, the vocal and instrumental music at the Butchers’ 
Festival last week gave satisfaction to the feasters. ‘‘Othe Roast Beef 
of Old England” touched a tender spot in each beaming butcher’s breast, 
while ‘* Meet me once again” was received with great applause, but 
‘* Hearts of Oak ” seemed to be misunderstood entirely, and was any- 
thing but appreciated. The most popular toasts of the evening were 
those covered with marrow; the fervid rapture with which they were 
consumed amply testified to their brilliantly rich quality. 





AN irate gentleman of Burton recently assaulted a charming young 
lady acquaintance by hurling a gin- 
ger-beer bottle at her headand chas- |, 

tising herafterwardswithatea-kettle. & , 
Though he used teetotal instruments 
of correction, this superior animal 
does not appear to have beena total 
abstainer. The injured damsel is 
still az/ing at Burton, we regret to 
hear, but does not speak so ditterly , Rey 
of the gentleman as might be ex- 3 
pected under the circumstances, i= 
saying, ‘*‘ Though he has cut me, |] 4a 

will never cut him,” 






AFTER gloating over some most interesting police albums containing 
portraits of eminent criminals, we observed to a courteous police official 
that a number of the burglars seemed to have received severe injuries. 
‘‘ Undoubtedly,” replied the suave chieftain, with some pride ; ‘‘ those 
are the fellows who have been tackled by our old hands. Young con- 
stables are foolishly apt to let the burglar strike first ; but our men, like 
wine, improve by age.” ‘‘ After they have been in bottle some time— 
blue-bottle,” we retorted, escaping just as the C. P. O. was consigning 
us to a cool, highly-scented grot and mossy cell. 








ANOTHER AMERICAN OUTRAGE. 


IT was an indignation meeting of the most animated kind. It was 
composed of the seven Senses, with Sight, as the head of the brother- 
hood, in the chair. The utmost 
tension of feeling prevailed, 

**Gentlemen,” said Sight, * it is 
useless to attempt to conceal or 
soften down the glaring fact that a 
gross outrage has been put upon 
us! 

“Most atrocious!”  ‘* Simply 
unpardonable !” ‘* Inexpressibly in- 
sulting!” cried the other members 
of the brotherhood. 

“One has but to read the fol- 
lowing extract from the daily paper 
to grasp in a moment the magni- 
tude of the outrage of which we are 
the victims,” said the chairman :— 
** Washington, March 12th.—The 
Attorney-General, in a circular to 
the district attorneys and marshals, 
by the direction of President 
Arthur, says, ‘It is reported that 
certain persons are aiding the pro- 
secution of heinous crimes by ship- 
ping explosives. No proof has 
been adduced that this rumour is founded on fact—— 

** Pooh!” shouted the Senses. 

*** And the President cannot believe it to be true. The honour of 
the nation, however, requires it not to be open to the imputation, 
unfounded though it be——’” (‘*Oh! oh!” chorused the Senses.) 
*** Unfounded though it be, of the slightest appearance of tolerating such 
crimes, whether committed against our own people or foreigners.’ | 

‘* This, gentlemen,” said the chairman, ‘‘constitutes, as we are all 
aware, a gross and unpardonable outrage upon us. The President of the 
United States, as I am given to understand, claims to be in the enjoy- 
ment of each of the present company.” 

** Certainly!” exclaimed the others; ‘* wouldn’t have been chosen as 
President without us.” 

‘* Exactly,” said Sight. ‘* Then, gentlemen, we have a right to ask, 
— What does he mean by stating that he cannot believe the Fontnlie-— 
ahem !—‘ rumour’ to be true? He must mean, gentlemen, either that 
his claim to the possession of us five is made under false pretences, or 
that all our acuteness has left us. The former constitutes a fraud upon 
us; the latter an infamous libel.” 

As he spoke there was an energetic rap at the door, and two visitors 
entered in great agitation. 

‘* Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,” said the new-comers, ‘‘ excuse our 
intrusion; but we feel that our feelings have been outraged as much 
as, if not more than, yours. We are ‘The Meanest Intelligence’ and 
Common Propriety.” They were unanimously invited to seats; and no 
sooner had they taken them than another visitor burst in, foaming with 
rage. ‘*I won't be kept away; I must say my say about this disgrace- 
ful affair,” said the new-comer, straining himself in vain to raise his 
exasperated voice above a hoarse whisper. ‘‘I want to shout and relieve 
my feelings. What a shame it is I can’? speak above this confounded, 
miserable whisper! But I never could, you know—my name ’s RUMOUR ; 
and I’ve been more grossly insulted than any of you—so I have. Can- 
not believe me, forsooth! And what makes it all the more insulting, he 
knows as well as possible that I never had anything whatever to do with 
this dynamite business from beginning to end. He knows well enough 
that it’s ‘Onvious Fact’ that’s had the matter in hand all through, 
and that my services have never been called for; and then to go and 
drag me in just to discredit me and injure my reputation.’ And poor 
Rumour sank on a chair, exhausted with his efforts to force his voice 
above its habitual whisper. 

‘* I take it,” said the chairman, ‘‘ that nothing can make the President 
believe.” ; 

‘*Nothing,” cried the other Senses; ‘‘ we ’ve all tried our hardest. 
Obvious Fact makes no impression on Aim.” 

‘¢ 7 will convince him,” cried Rumour, suddenly starting up with 
glittering eye and dilated nostril. ‘I claim my revenge. Mark my 
words, within ten minutes the President will believe in the American 
dynamite conspiracy.” 

The Senses shook their heads sceptically as Kumour stole out. At 
the end of nine minutes, Rumour reappeared. 

‘“‘ The President,” said he, *‘ views with the utmost alarm and indig- 
nation the atrocious dynamite conspiracy existing in the United States, 
and is taking the strongest measures to instantly stamp it out.” 

‘‘ Lor!” exclaimed the Senses; ‘‘ however did you manage it?” 

‘*I whispered,” said Kumour, ‘* that it was designed to blow up the 
White House. One whisper sufficed.” 
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WARBLES OF THE WEEE. 
SET TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES. 
New Series, No. 13. Arr—‘' You are, you know.” 


HEN here we 
are again, dear 
boys, 

As here we’ve 
been before; 
And here let’s 
stay whileeach 

employs 
The time in 
talking o’er 

The things that 
happen here 

» Baty i and there 

Sia . pt Bay With those, and 

sea NA this, and that, 

For you are long- 
ing, we’re 
aware, 

To have a little 
chat. 

- You are, you 

know, you 

know you are 







(You needn’t seem to doubt it); 
You are, you know, you know you are, 
And so that’s all about it. 


That Clement’s Inn is being sold 
(The dial ’s first to go); 
That doctors did as they were told, 
And went to dine, you know, 
And at the Guildhall made ‘‘ goode cheere;”’ 
That Fribourg ’s where a pair 
Of Socialists were captured, we're 
Aware that you ‘re aware. 
You are, you know, you know you are 
(So don't } retend to scout it); 
You are, you know, you know you are, 
And so that’s all about it. 


The Water-Colour Institute 
Confines its school to males, 
But that arrangement doesn’t suit 
A lady who assails. 
At such opinions all should scoff, 
Their basis is untrue— 
We're pretty certain you are of 
The same opinion too, 
You are, you know, you know you are 
(And few are like to flout it); 
You are, you know, you know you are, 
And so that’s all about it. 


The SteHaland Freebooters try 
Their little games in Vain: 


The weather has been mild and dry, 
And very free from rain; 
The new convention with Les eps 


Was ratified with row: 
The Chinese force, which had to step, 
Is far from Bac Ninh now. 


It are, you know, you know it are 
(The French contrived to rout 
It are, you know, you know it are, 

And so that’s all about it. 


Zobehr Pasha is *‘ willing quite,” 
The Baker question 's begged 
A Pepys’ tablet sees the light, 
A Bradlaugh's rotten-egged, 
And Mrs. Weldon makes a stand, 
And proves she was not mad; 
And now our song is finished, and 
| We're sure you 're precious glad. 

You are, you know, you know you are 
(You 've fidgeted throughout it); 
You are, you know, you know you are, 

So make no bones about it. 











THE INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER IN PARLIAMENT. 


FRIDAY, ze 14 Marches.—Milor Cowper complain zat M. Binns have 
not Binns sobare. Milor sink capital punishment is not capital joke, 
and zat ze Secretary of Home sould appoint executionaires. Milor 
Dalhousie say Sir Harcourt vill be hang if he vill go hang; but ze 
Government vill consider ze drop subject, and ze subject drop. Mr. 
Rendel demand sall Vales have annozzare College ?— £4,000 is reqvire 
for zat of Aberystvit. I say byall of ze means let Vales have lots ; give 
ze college of vat do you call it £4,000, and endow it vit a few more 
vowels and names beside Jones to be distribute among ze ecoliers. 

It is Saturday, but I do not go to Hampstead ina van, nor am I in ze 

arks, for, voila! ve are all inze Commons. Ze Government fortress 
is in danger from vizzin. Ze Radical party vill soon or late upset Libe- 
ralism. Von Membare for Norshampton vas ze cause of zeir defeat, 
Lannée passée ; zis time it is ze ozzare, Mr. Labouchere, lead ze attack. 
He condemn ze Soudan war. It seem to me ze Radical regret is zat 
ze British are victorious. C'est trop d dle! truful Thomas, ze Membare 
forI, and Milor Randy, rowing in von Randan. Maintenant, ze Govern- 
ment play trump cards, and ze Opposition lose vat Sir Harcourt call, 
entre nous, ** dirty trick.” It is Sunday—ze House celebrate it vit Irish 
row. Ma foi! aftare ze sveet Oh Brien, ze charming Healy, and ze 
angelic Biggar, I do not sink I sall vant any more church to-day. 

Last Monday it vas Lord Lytton try to stir ze British Lion. Zis 
Monday Milor Cadogan sink ve have been as veak vit ze Boers in dip- 
lomacy as in var. Ze head of ze G. O. M. is cold, his feet are all in 
hot vatare at home. Randy is not happy. But zare is Sir Dilke: he 
vill get Sir Dilke in hot vatare here, and say zat on Saturday night he 
put his foot in it—dafropos Colonel Burnaby. Bah! mon petit ami, Sir 
Dilke is too strong for you just yet. Sir Mac Svell desire zat ze High- 
land regiment sall vear bonnets vit fezzares. I say, Mr. Spikare, give ze 
brave fellows zeir fezzares if zey like, everybody know zey vill nevare 
show ze vite fezzare. 

Tuesday.—Milor Salisbury move zat before ze private Bills for public 
vorks sall turn ze poor out of zeir house, ze Bill sall be, like FuN, pro- 
perly circulated. To-day ze Commons have morning sitting—zat is, at 
two of your clocks aftarenoon. Reward have been offer for ze head of 
Osman Digna, Sir Volff is in-Digna-nt. Milor Hartington explain 
Osman have killed messengers, nevarezelesser ze revard vill be vitdrawn. 
Sir Gordon demand vill Admiral Hewett be vitdrawn also. Milor 
Hartington say no. // me semble, ze men zat fight your battles have 
some of zeir most bitter enemies at home. Ze Diseased Contagious 
Animal Bill came down from ze Lords. Mr. Arnold oppose. Mr. Bryce 
support him, and also sink more of ze Bryce—I sall mean price—zan 
ze quality of his rosbif. Asusourd’hut it isnot ze Cockney Radical M.P. 
ve listen to. Mr. Chaplin, from Lincolnshire, and Mr. Read, zat came 
right from Norfolk, have steaks in ze country, ze ozzares only understand 
muttons ven zey come in chops to town. Ze debate is suspend. 

Vennisday.—Mr. Broadhurst move to read two times his Bill to Em- 
power ze Leaseholder to purchase ze Fee Simple. Mr. Gregory and 
Milor Lymington say ze landlord vill be ‘‘ simple fee let him.” I sink 
SO 2, 

Sursday-—Ze lord zat is Browne as vell as Oranmore demand vy on 
ze Royal Commission ze Roman Cardinal have precedence after ze 
Princeovales—precedence vit you Engleesh seem Cardinal virtue. Sir 
Hay chaff ze Navy. He say it is in Qveer, not Fleet, Street, and ve sall 
soon be Stranded. 
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Away and Unwell. 
As SUNG BY JUST A FEw OPPONENTs, 


Away and unwell! come, let’s rally 
Our rather low spirits at last: 

Let Warton produce his best sally, 
A. Bartlett his best trumpet blast ; 

Let Baron de Worms’ pent-up bile ease 
Itself unrestrained for a spell— 

Let ’s a// be heroic just while he’s | 

Away and unwell. | 





His head aches, they say, to distraction, 
Let ’s help swell the Home Rule hooroo— 
Although we’re called Party, not Faction, 
And never wear green but true blue: 
It’s just the right moment for shouting 
A vast and continuous yell, 
The while he is taking an outing, 
Away and unwell, 





His appetite ’s sadly diminished, 
To give it a fillip and ‘‘ go” 

Let 's say that his intellect ’s finished— 
He’s not here to answer, you know; 
What ’s better than Northcote for giving 

A man whom good dinners repel 
An infinite yearning for living 
Away though unwell? 





And then he can’t talk! best of chances 
For tasting impunity’s sweets— 

We'll hulloo if Graham advances, 
We'll bellow if Hewett retreats; 

The prime time to make Stentor jealous, 
Or Balaam’s possession excel, 

Is when we see him who could quell us 

Away and unwell. 


It isn’t perhaps sterling valour 
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That made ancient heroes’ wide fame 
To stake on your enemy’s pallor, 
And make of his absence your game; 
But then they ’re so nasty—abrasions 
And black eyes so painfully swell: 
We can’t miss these two great occasions— 
Away and unwell. 


Dundetior.—‘* LOOK HERE, MR. NEVERPART, I’M TIRED OF ASKING 
YOU TO SETTLE MY ACCOUNT.” 

Neverpart,—‘** DELIGHTED TO HEAR IT, Mk, DUNDR&TTOR, 
OF YOUR LEAVING OFF.” 





CONSOLING. 


PROSPECT 








CONVERSATIONS FOR THE TIMES. 


CUT; AND SERVE HIM RIGHT! 


Tue Dark AGEs. I’m sorry to see that John Bull is infected with 
the plague, or chicken-pox, or something. 

THE Licut Aces. Whatever do you mean? Bless your soul, don't 
know anything about his having anything of that kind 
THE D. A. Oh, well, then, I’m sorry to see that everybody owes 
him money—— 

Tue L. A. Owes him mon Well, certainly several persons owe 
him a bit; but no more than usual, I assure you. _ 
Tue D. A, Oh, then, I’m sorry to see that he’s a convicted criminal 
Tne L. A. You’re mistaken, I assure you—that is, he’s not been 
convicted by any Court of Law—— 

Tue D, A. Well, he’s done something or other to make everybody 
cut him. See, every nation, on catching sight of him, crosses over to 
the other side of the road. There, look! there’s a party of French 
Revolutionists in that cart with a guillotine in it; see how they point 
him out to each other, and shudder, and turn their heads away. There ’s 
a Thug; he crosses over too, and shudders as he looks at John. Now 
there’s the ghost of the Spanish Inquisition; it draws up its robe to 
prevent John touching it, and crosses the road and itself. Now there’s 
2 Solomon Islander, turning pale at the sight of him, and praying to one 
of his little idols to keep him from imitating John’s ways. What can 
John have done ? , 

_. THe L. A. Oh! I can tell you what he has done to disgrace himself, 
if you wish to know; but it’s rather a painful subject to me, as I believed 
in his comparative civilization, and fancied he was rather humane than 
otherwise. But I dare say that it will not strike you as so shocking, 
considering what you have witnessed in the way of savagery. I dont 
Suppose you thought much of it when your Egyptians and Assyrians and 
tuids, and so on, killed people as sacrifices. I say I dont suppose it 
appeared very shocking to you when the executioners got drunk before 

















| Islanders for example, 
you are not altogether overcome with horror when they, after having } 


| cannot surely mean to say that Ae would ever permit——? 


sacrificing the victim, and bungled, and then went and exhibited their 
sacrificial fillets and knives and bowls at low public houses—— 

Tue D. A. I deny that they ever did any such thing! I consider 
your remarks grossly insulting! The people in my time may have been 
ferocious, and cruel, and ignorant; but they were not such coarse dis- 
gusting wretches as to do the sort of thing you mention. For one 
thing, their laws would not have permitted any such thing for an in- 
stant 

Tue L. A. Oh! well, I beg your pardon, then, of course. I never 
mean to libel your times. Well, let us take some of the South Sea 
You know something of them ; and I suppose 





bungled over butchering their victims owing to their state of drunken- 
ness, go to low taverns and make an exhibition of —— 
Tue D. A. You appear to deliberately lay yourself out toinsult me. I 


am not aware that any South Sea Islander—savage though he may be— f 
has ever so degraded himself. 


jut what has all this to do with John} 


Bull? He is civilized, and certainly would not be likely to——You 


> ae 


Tue L. A. Ah !—ahem!—no—no, of course not; that is—pray, let 
us talk of something else. ! 
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Most “Visibly” Valuable. | 


A most valuable suggestion has been made by Mr. Cholmondeley 
Pennell to the effect that sportsmen are in the habit of using smokeless 
gunpowder, and therefore why should not our troops do likewise? Con- 
sidering that our army nearly came to grief at El Teb through the 
cloud of smoke that followed their firing, the idea is most opportune, 
and if Mr. Pennell’s suggestion be disregarded, there is no saying how 
soon we may have to pay the Penmelty, In all sincerity and seriousness 
we do hope his hint will not ‘‘ end in smoke,” 
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A TIGHT HOLD—’ARRY ON 'ORSEBACK. 


Stableman,—“*Give ’er ’erR ’Ep! SLACK OFF YER REINS, OR SHE’LL ’AVE YER OFF!” 
‘Arry.—* SLACK OFF? THEN WOT SHOULD I—Ou, Lor !—wor sHOULD I ’AVE TO ’OLD ON BY, YER IDIOT?” 











NEW LEAVES. ** Prosperous California” gives a most comprehensive description of 
“Ye Oldest Diarie of Englysshe Travell,” otherwise ‘Torkington’s | ‘h¢ condition of that ‘‘land of money, progress, and content.” 
Pilgrimage,” edited by W. J. Loftie (Field and Tuer). Those who care Six Pieces for Recitation,” by Harding Cox (Griffiths and Farran). 
to go back three hundred and fifty years or more may pass a pleasant By a clever reader these “‘ pieces ° might be rendered very effectively. 
time travelling over the ‘‘ pilgrimage to Jerusalem” with Richard .Water, Preventible Disease, and Filtration,” by P. A. Maignen 
Torkington. (Maignen). A glance at this is enough to see the necessity of filtration 
in view of ‘‘ preventible disease.” 


‘*Mrs. Kichard Burton” renders an account of her stewardship to the 
Animal Fund at Trieste, and she wishes for ‘‘a good word to help”’ her 
in her benevolent work. She is as welcome to it as she is worthy of it. 


NOW READY. 


The best we can do is to quote her words, ‘‘ Cheques to Mrs. Burton, | Price One Shilling ; Post-free, 1s. 3d. 
British Consulate, Trieste, Austria, are best. P.O. Orders and stamps FOUR HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO PAGES, DEMY ine. 


are useless.” So off with your cheques. 
The Zink is a fresh magazine, just set ablaze as a ‘‘new light on old Fully llustrated, 


paths.” The ‘‘old paths” of stories, verse, essays, Xc., are surely 

taken, and we hope will lead to success, so that this may not become a C U S O S O U a 0 

‘missing link ;"’ but we fail to find the “‘new light.” EX R | N | NT P LL E D M 4 
BY 


‘* May's British and Irish Press Guide” (May and Co.) impresses us Pe 
at once as being a safe and sure guide, and an invaluable ‘‘ Dictionary TOM HOOD, anv uis Sister Mrs. BRODERIP. 


and Handbook for Advertisers.” 
+ yedg : - 
‘*A Word to the Wise,” by Parry Gwynne (Griffiths and Farran). To be had of all Newsagents, at all Railway Bookstalls, and at 
; Ss, and at 


This book, if duly studied, will go far to make those who are not so wise, FUN” OFFICE, 153 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C 
‘FUN’ » 153 : } N, E.C. 


as they should be as wise as the wisest. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


Tue usual lull, preceding the usual Easter burst of more novelties 
than we know what to do with, is upon theatrical matters this week. Cin- 
dere'la, after repeat- 
ing herself about a 
hundred and thirty 
times, has departed 
from the National 
Theatre, and all is 
silent (or other) pre- 
paration for the ad- 
vent of the Carl Rosa 
company. There 
have been someafter- 
noon performances 
(technically known 
as matinées)— there 
really have, much as 
you may be inclined 
to doubt it—and on 

2a Saturday a farcical 

Davey Lang.—‘Goop Bre, Cinpgerge.ta. iece, by Mr. C. H. 
Sealer, was pro- 

duced at the Prince’s (a subject upon which I hope to hold forth next 
week); beyond this nothing of importance has been done: it is really 
quite heartrending to chronicle this dreadful state of things. A whole 
week, and no theatrical novelty of importance! It is time the public 
raised its voice with no uncertain sound against such disgraceful neglect. 





THE CRY OF COCKAIGNE. 
Oh, listen, ye cruel and selfish men! 
The Londoner’s dolorous plaint 
Goes up with a yee wail the pen 
Is wholly unable to paint. 
(But do people paint with a pen? or brush? 
And how about painting a wail ? 
Pooh! Nonsense! Poetical license! Hush! 
And let me get on with my tale.) 


The wail is uprising, O sound of dread! 
It curdles the country for miles, 

It startles the fish in the river’s bed, 
It maddens the cat on the tiles ; 

It burdens the forehead with fear's chill dew, 
And these are the words that it says— 

** Alas! that our theatres grow so few! 
Oh, woe, for the absence of plays! 


** Of playhouses, thirty and two—or three— 
Are nearly the whole of our store ; 
Of plays, in the course of the year, we see 
A hundred or so, and no more; 
Once only each day have there matinées been, 
Or two, at the utmost, it doles ; 
And what are these thirtys, these hundreds, between 
Some four or five millions of souls?” 


With pitiful yearning of gaze they pray, 
With wailings and woe they beseech, 

**Oh! give us a play or two thrice a day, 
Oh! Tet ’s have a theatre each.” 

With pallid and sorrow-worn face they plead, 
With eyes that are heated and dry— 

Oh! woe to the people that fails to heed 
The Londoner's dolorous cry! 


SHADOWS CAsT Berore.—There! I said the organizers of ‘‘ Ye 
Olde Englishe Fayre” of 1881 had something good in store for the 
coming season, and so they have. The energetic and inventive secre- 
tary of the Chelsea Hospital for Women, Mr. J. S. Wood, was sud- 
denly struck-~in the year 188S2—with an idea, Difficulties and circum- 
stances have prevented the maturing of that idea until now—but now 
we have it. There is a mortgage debt of £5,000 upon the hospital, and 
Mr. Wood has determined to wipe it off at one fell blow. The means 
chosen is a Fancy Fair of a novel kind to be held in the Albert Hall 
(where, by the erection of a platform, more space than usual will be 
available), and assisted and patronized by almost all the Royalty, Aristo- 
cracy, and nee | we have. It is to Becalled the “‘Shakesperian 
Show,” seventeen of ‘‘the Bard’s” plays will be illustrated by scenic 
stalls and suitably disguised ladies and gentlemen, who will, of course, 
speak only in Shakesperian quotations, and vend only Shakesperian 


articles. Lady Granville Gordon will appear as Juliet; the three Witches, | cellent charity concerned. 











transformed into ‘‘ bewitching ” ones for the nonce, will be not inappro- 
priately impersonated by Lady Winnington and her sisters; and so on. 
Plenty of Shakesperian fun of various sorts—theatrical, musical, exhi- 
bitional, 
tableauxical, 
and _ crush- 
ing-a-cupical 
—will go on 
all day, and 
every article 
will be 
‘cheaper 
than out- 
side.” All 
this and 
more will 
happen on 
the three 
last days of 
May, and 
**May I be 
there tosee.”’ : 
Mr. Wood has set us all looking up our Shakespeare, and I’m just 
wondering who I lent my copy to about fifteen years ago. It is one I 
value very highly, for I acquired it a bargain in my youth. I gave six 
penny postage stamps for that book (I was a book-hungry and well- 
postage-stamped boy in those days) to a schoolfellow who had no soul 
for poetry, and who bartered the stamps for tarts within the hour. I 
shouldn’t like to lose it. 





~ 


Tue Gaiety.—‘‘ Her own Enemy.’ 


Theatrical things proper are shadowed forth as follows :—Miss Mary 
Anderson acts her final act at the Lyceum for the present on Saturday 
next.—Mr. S. Hayes’ benefit takes place at the Gaiety this (Wednesday) 
afternoon; the School for Scandal forms the attraction, for the cast of 
which talent of a high order ar-Hayes itself.—On Monday Mr. Reece’s 
Helen, or the Fall of Paris, is promised at the Gaiety ; it’s been all Mr. 
Burnand lately, now Mr. Reece is Re(ece)-sent for.—On the 12th Mr. 
Lawrence Barrett, the American actor, opens at the Lyceum in a piece 
translated from the Spanish by Mr. W. D. Howells, and called Yorick’s 
Love. Yorickspected to crowd in (oh, pooh! don’t be foolish, let ’s get 
on).—On the same evening the Beggar Student appears at the Alhambra 
(just the place for a student!).—But on Monday, Easter Monday, such 
a great sensation and grand transformation takes place at Her Majesty’s 


‘fas you 
never see !”’ 
The pro- 


grammels to 
be romantic 
drama, the} 
stalls are to | 
be cut down 
to four rows, | 
at five shil-; 
lings per 
stall, the | 
rest of the 
floor is to be 
converted 
into an 
Lyceum.—Yorick’s, Love! ie yt 

the other 

prices are to be reduced fro rata, and Mr. Harrington Baily is the busi- 
ness manager. Hooray !—Easter week will also witness the production 
of the authorized English version of Ze Ma/tre de Forgesat the St. James's. 








Notes.—Mr. Wilson Barrett, whose Claudian, a fine and noble per- 
formance from the first, has mellowed wi.h its hundred repetitions, gave 
a welcome hint of coming Shakspearian revivals at his house in Oxford 
Street. Hamlet is in preparation, but far from prepared, that is, 
(Ham)letter-perfect. These things are not to be yet, however.—Some 
one proposes a new theatre in St. Martin's Lane: that’s right, ¢at’s 
what we want; more theatres is the cry of the age !--Mr. Augustus M. 
Moore’s Posterity, which first saw light with great ¢c/at at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, appears to be a sturdy child; it is beginning to run already. 





Tue Royat Mosic HALL.—A big “ day and night, and a little bit 
over for to-morrow,” benefit for the Metropolitan Police Relief Fund 
was held here on Thursday last. Music Hall talent of the strongest 
kind mustered hugely, and borrowed largely from the singing part of the 
other profession. It was all arranged by the E Division, and things 
looked pretty healthy for a handsome addition to the funds of the ex- 
NESTOR. 
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The Prophet’s Ally. 


’Kelly, M.P., is, or was, r 
Mr. O'Kelly hes Rt ecently a guest o 
O’KELLY ’s with the Mahdi, 
There is hope for Islam yet ; 
Though Gladstone pished and pshaw’d, he | 
Won't allow its sun to set ; 
If Graham’s force is beaten, 
He’ll devise the smart assault ; 
If Graham isn’t eaten, 
It won’t be O’Kelly’s fault. 


Hobnobbing o’er the kettle 

That supplies the Celtic punch, 
At eventide they settle 

If a Gordon’s good for lunch ; 
And in a pleasant duet 

At the breakfast-board agree 
A little bit of Hewett 

Will be toothsome with their tea, 


O’Kelly, M.P., cocking 
His wise weather eye, instils 
The noble art of blockin 
British troops like British Bills. 
‘* They ’re not quite cowards, really, 
Some, indeed, can fight like fun, 
But talk to them like Healy, 
And you just see how they ’ll run! 


** Or, if you ’d have a notion 
Of what panic fear may mean, 
Just hint Biggar ’s a motion 
As to rows in Skibbereen. 
They ’d quiver like a jelly 
On a steamer’s pantry shelf, 
If they could see O’Kelly, 
But—I mustn’t show myself!” 


But when with spirit meeker 
He re-crosses the wide sea, 
We wonder how the Speaker 
Will address O’K., M.P. 
He may consider, should an 
Agitated scene occur, 
The sultry clime of Soudan 
Far less hot than Westminster. 


























CITY FATHERS, PLEASE NOTE, 
AND RE-COLLECT. 


’Bus Driver.—Lor! GENTS, I wisH ’OLBORN 'ILL WAS IN HAFRICA OR HAasiA,” 


Passenger.—** WHY, COACHMAN?” 
’Bus Driver.—*’COS THEN, P’R’APS, THEY’D HAVE A C’LLECTION AT THE MANSION 


House, AND SEND A BIT O’ GRAVEL IN SLIPPERY WEATHER.” 








OUR EXTRA SPECIAL AT THE MAHDI’S. 


Ommi-wabacksheesh, Saturday, March 22nd. 


THE new Emir of Kordofan, Sir, does not live in a style quite suited 
to the ‘‘ Emirgencies” of the moment. He was raised to the sovereign 





| come down again to—well, say four and sixpenny level, for I found him 
| absolutely without a crown, and with one of the most disreputable- 
looking dromedaries for his state charger that I ever looked on. In fact, 
to that same dromedary hangs a tale, for I nearly got myself into serious 
trouble by inadvertently calling it a peripatetic doormat in the presence 
of the Mahdi’s chief eunuch. But I am digressing. Let me tell you of 
my reception by the False Prophet. As you know I had, according to 
my cypher instructions, two objects in seeking the F. P.—one being to 
secure him as an ‘‘ under-study” for your own utterly unreliable Tro- 
phonius, and the other the negotiations of the terms on which he—the 
F, P.—should join with you in bringing out a new Prophetic Almanac. 
It was quite in vain that I urged the former matter on his notice, but 
I must say that, by dint of placing before him in all the glowing imagery 
of Soudanese Arabic, the splendid results achieved by his English 


the publication of ¢ieir annual predictions, I did contrive to make 
the Gritty Old Man—as I playfully called him—take the Prophetic 
Almanac notion into consideration ; but when I came to the matter of 
terms, and, at your suggestion, proposed that the first almanac should 
be brought out by you and the Mahdi on the “ half-profit” principle, he 
flung down the date sandwich he was munching at the time, and drawing 
his scimitar, indulged in really the most objectionable objurgatory 
observation, as he exclaimed, — 

** What, thou slave of a self-seekin giaour! Thou darest to come 
'o me with thy Gehenna-born proposition of a half-profit almanac! Get 
thee up, thou Occidental impostor, and know that the Chosen of Allah 
and Gladstone Pasha is a Wholly Prophet or none!” 

Well, Sir, he became calm again in time, but not until he had cut 
down several inoffensive slaves with his sharp weapon (there is a special 
€rave-yard for the victims of his temper, which I have named, in my 
colloquial Soudanese, the Mahdi's ‘“*scimetery ”), and had been most 





brethren, Messrs. Francis Moore (physician) and Zadkiel Tao Zee, by | 
| stuck pins in my left, you will be able to gather what I suffered for five 


| unpleasantly personal to me with the spear with which he “‘ points” his 


| 


| 
| 








moral, and, so to speak, ‘‘ puncturates” his sentences ; and so, much as 
I have your interests at heart, I made no further reference to your pro- 
ject of an ‘‘ Old Mahdi’s Almanac” on the half-profit principle. 

And it was just as well, for the next day the news of the total defeat 


power by Gordon’s proclamation, it is true, but he must have quickly | of Osman Digna was brought to my host, who was thereupon in such a 


Quilpy mood that he sent for his pet dromedary, had it named Hewitt 
Graham Gladstone in my presence, and then proceeded to let into it with 


| his spear-handle. As the clouds of dust flew out fiom the hairy carcase 


of the ill-fated Bactrian quadruped, I turned aside and wept bitter tears ; 
for, swift as lightning-flash, the Mahdi’s operation brought to my mind’s 
eye a vision of the home and back garden in the neighbourhood of Ball's 
Pond Road I might never live to see again, Yes, Sir, the Emir's cruel 
castigation of the ship of the desert had brought back to my —- the 
periodical beating of our sitting-room druggets, and I broke down 
utterly. 
Nor was this all. The next day I nearly broke up also, for the False 
One sent for me and said he should treat me as England was serving 
him. So he drew a line in chalk from forehead downwards, adding 
that my right half of me he should Gordonize, and the left Grahamize. 
Well, Sir, as to begin me he anointed my right cheek with butter, and 


long days; till at last the left half of me was in a state more fit to be 
let out to the Aquarium as a semi-tattoed Greek nobleman than any- 


thing else I can suggest. ; 
How I managed at last to get away with my life you shall know some 
day. Enough to say at present that it was due to my ventriloquial 


powers; but the important fact is that I did get away alive. 
—— 
Tue man who persistently backs either the Light or the Dark Blue 
may be considered honest and straightforward, for he always sticks to 
his (s)cullers. 











THE ’Varsity Boat Race is a good-natured contest, and does not cause 


| the rival ‘‘ eights” to exhibit, as some might imagine, any amount of 


eight-red. 
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ROOTING OUT THE SENTIMENT. 
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A RANDOLPHIAN BOAT SONG. 
(See Cartoon.) 


LOUDLY when tolls the evening chime, 
Let Ministers find us come up to time; 
Soon as Big Ben strikes four P.M. 

We ought to be lathering into them. 
Row, Tories, row! the pace is fast; 

But you’re certain to win if you only last. 


Pull all together, learn to slide, 

And you ’ll spin along well on a full flood-tide ; 
Nobody could your style reproach 

If you’d follow the lead of your active coach. 
Blow Gladstone! Oh, the race is fast; 

But you'll probably win if you only last. 


Some of you look by no means dabs, 

While others, by Jingo! are catching crabs. 
Duffers! You’re more like snails than hares ; 
I see I must take you to tub in pairs. 

Slow, horrid slow!—Their pace is fast; 

But it seems that you haven’t the pluck to last. 


Never you heed what Stroke may say, 
For I am the party you must obey: 
Pitching in strongly, ev’ry man, 


Just foul them and bump them whene’er you can. 


Row, Tories, row! But mind you, now, 
The “row” I’m referring to rhymes with “ cow.” 
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THE “APRIL FOOLS’” BOAT—RANDY 
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RANDY COACHING THE CREW. 
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TURF CUTTINGS. 
To THe Epiror oF “ Fun.” 
THE BOAT RACE, 

Sir,—Yes, Sir, the Boat Race, and nothing but the Boat Race. I can speak of 
nothing else, write of nothing else, think of nothing else. I care not what the 
result of my last week’s tip, let it be good or let it be bad—though it is not very 
likely to be anything but the former—I should say reether not—let it be good or 
bad, I’ve nothing to say for it this week. Boat Race is the word, and Boat Race 
is the tip, Here it is. 

My Tip ror THE Boat RAcE. 


Hoorah! for the morning that’s cloudy (or shiny), 
Hoorah! for the bath and the sponge, and the sponge, 
(Although for the Prophet himself, he’s decliny, 
And right off the said little plunge, little plunge). 
Hoorah ! for the nip that we take before starting 
Away to the gayest of scenes, -est of scenes, 
Hoorah! for the tramcar in which we're departing 
Just packed like a lot of sardines, of sardines. 


Hoorah! for the road, and the rail, and the river, 
The boat, and the ’bus, and the train, and the train, 
The lusty young oarsman who makes the sculls quiver, 
The duffer who struggles in vain, -gles in vain ; 
The rough and the rowdy, the walker, the rider, 
The sitter, the thin, and the fat, and the fat, 
The chap ‘‘in the know,” and the timid outsider, 
The ‘‘ cocoa-nut shies” and all that, and all that. 


Hoorah! for the crowding, the moving, and stopping, 
The noise, and the dust, and_the chaff, and the chaff, 
The cheese and the chicken, the champagne-cork popping, 
The bitter, and pint of four half, of four half, 
The carriages full of the brightest and fairest 
Of ladies bedecked with blue bows, with blue bows, 
The gay garden parties, where fun seems the rarest, 
The costers and mokes, and all those, and all those. 


Hurrah! for the boatman’s exorbitant charges, 
Hurrah! for the chaps in his clutch, in his clutch, 
Hurrah! for the steamers, the launches, the barges, 
The racers, the dingies, and such, -gies and such, 
Hurrah! for the Grass Wharf, the Soap Works, the Willows, 
The Crabtree (a critical spot, -tical spot), 
Hurrah! for the river (if calm or in billows), 
The tow-path—hurrah! for the lot, for the lot. 


Hurrah! for the steamers the ’Varsities charter, 
And that with the Pressmen aboard, -men aboard, 
Hurrah ! for the umpire, hurrah! for the starter, 
Hurrah! for the proud Mr. Lord, Mr. Lord. 
Hurrah! for-each crew, and hurrah! for each cox’n, 
tor Cambridge as neat as a pin, as a pin, 
A double hurrah! for the oarsmen of Oxon, 
And let us back Oxford to win, -for’ to win! 


There, Sir, you won’t beat that, I think. I’m sorry for the continually unfor- 
tunate Cantabs, but I’m forced to give it against them“once more—better luck 
next time, let us hope. If anybody thinks I’ve been too hard upon them, however, 
it is quite open to him or her to back them with heavy bets—and I don’t mind 
booking some of them myself. Next week I shall jubilate over a lot of things. 
Meantime, I am Yours, &e. TROPHONIUS. 
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THE INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER IN PARLIAMENT. 


Ze most big fish ze noble Lords have for ze Friday, vich vas ze Tventy- 
tvice, vas ze motion of Milor Turlow to open ze museums on Sunday. 
C'est dommage, but zey insist zat ze gallery of picture and ze museum 
sall be close to ze vorking man on ze only day he have time to take his 
family to see zem. I go smoke cigar vit ze Archbishop zat Cant’bury, 
ze Duke of Somerset, and ze Baron Braye. I say to zem, “ My lords, 
it is wrong for you, vit your galleries of picture, your statues, and your 
musics at home on Sunday and veek day, to shut ze British public out of 
ze public gallery and museum, and drive him to ze public house.” Zey 
reqvest vill I keep on my hair. I reply, ** No, milors ; my hair it stand 
on its head like ze qvill pen on the pork zat fret and pine, as your Ham- 
let ghost say, to sink of your folly. Your Grace of Somerset, you are all 
upside down, heel over heads. Milor Braye, your opposition is vvaiment 
a barren bray. My Lord Archerbishop, you have induce your house to 
play a farce, vich I sall call ‘To oblige Benson.’” In ze Commons 
‘‘ Barkis is Villing”—I go say ‘‘Villis is Barking.” Zuandis gue ze 
bishops are shutting up ze galleries of Art, he try to shut up ze bishops. 
En effét he move 

‘fA bishop's political secular function 
Prevents his distributing spiritual unction.” 
Zare is division: for 137,against 148. As Beresford Hope (nota Forlorn 
Hope, neizzare a Hope Forlorn to-night) say to me, ‘‘ Like a ’bus ona 
hot day, too close to be pleasant.” 

Monday.—Lord Strapeden, also Campbell, move zat ze statue of ze 
Duke Vellinkton leave off moving, and be restore to ze corner of Hyde 
Park. In short, to place ze statue in ze statu guo ante. Milor Sudely (so 
polite zat ze Lords call him Soft Soap Sudely) opposeze motion, and it is 
lost. Zare is grand spar in ze Commons (old style) over ze Franchise 
Bill. Ze two veterans, Lord John Manners and John Bright, meet in 
ze tug of var, and go it like steam tug. Milor Manners suggest even to 
ze name ze ‘* Suaviter 7n modo,” John Bright ze ** Fortiter in re.” 

Tuesday.—Ze most important business in ze Lords to-night is to settle 
ze Faster holiday, I admire ze noble Lords; I sink ve are not sorry ze 
G. O. M. vill not in old age take peerage. Fancy ze G. O. M. sitting 
at 4.15 and rising at 5! Fancy ze Lords vit ze G. O. M. making von of 
his tree-hours speeches, and perhaps asking you to stay up tro August ! 
Merct, Milor Randolph, ve have encore Egyptian debate. Randolph, 
Joe Cowen, Labouchere, Ashmead-B., and Sir Lawson. Ze public lose 
patience Jarcegue ve do so little vork in ze Commons. Jfort de ma vie! 
vit zat quintette ze vondare is ve are able to do so much, Ashmead-B. 
remind me of Mr. Royce ven he desire to sing ze ‘* Heart Bowed Down,” 
everybody scuttle out. He demand to-day ze Government to keep house 
for him for his old song, Madagascar. Lord Hartington say ‘‘ No, 
sanks, Ask your friends, if you have any!” Ashmead rely on his 
friends, and maturellement, ven he bring on ze old song is count out. 

On Vennisday, zerefore, Ashmead lose his temper zat last night he 
lose his motion. Ver soon he lose his head. He demand of ze Marqvis 
if he knew of ze discreditable proceedings of ze Government Vips. Milor 
Hartington reply vit ze vip of scorn. He regard ze count last night as 
tout le monde regard A.-B.—not of much account. Mr. Varton bring in 
his Patent Medicine Pill—I mean Bill. He tell me it is to deal vit ze 
qvacks, I say, J/om avi?, zere are zose zat qvack beside ze men zat sell 
ze pill. Like myself at pool, ze Bill do not even go to a division. 

Sursday.-—-Milor Morley explain how zey are teaching ze young idea 
at Sandhurst to shoot. In ze Commons Franchise Debate encore. 
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WARBLES OF THE WEEE. 


SET TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES. 


New Serres, No. 14. Arr—“ Afilly’s Cigar Divan.” 
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And meet our ‘‘ oppressors” as man 


¢ 


\UR!! They 
nearly passed 
that 

Leaseholders’ 


Franchise Bill ! 


Which well, we 


say, ground 
landlords may 

With apprehen- 
sion fill, 


What ‘‘ cheek” 


they would 
have classed 
that 
A hundred years 
ago ! 


Ah! times, we 


vow, are altered 
now, 

As we suppose 
you know. 

yh, stick up a bit 
forour ‘‘righte” 
we can, 

to man! 


The pow’r of a vote let philosophers note, 
And say what they think of the plan, plan, plan. 


The Training School for Nurses, 
Which many folks will bless 
Before they die, was opened by 
The Prince and ¢he Princess ; 
However deep your purses, 
Beware the legal claws; 
The law (it’s true) will do for you— 
The law has done for Lawes. 


We think the Lord Mayor is a cheerful man, 

To get folks to dine with him seems his plan ; 
A Mansion House dine is uncommonly fine ; 

7 mean to dine there—when I can, can, can. 


There’s Thornhill in for Cambridge, 
And Peel for Huntingdun ; 

We must admit regarding it 
As very far from fun. 

But much we doubt the same bridge 
Will fail them both anon; 


Then Cambridge we from blame will free, 


And likewise Huntingdon, 


There ’s some one for Ireland who has a plan ; 
He says ‘‘ reafforest,” and thinks he can. 

In his mind’s eye he sees an abundance of trees, 
And we think he's a sensible man, man, man. 


The Emperor of Germans 
Counts eighty-seven years ; 
Each Socialist has been dismist 
From Switzerland, one hears. 
Lord Falmouth (text for sermons) 
Has left the Turfite fold, 
And ev'ry one beneath the sun 
Has got a «ireadful cold, 


John Bull when he thinks to be careful, caa ; 


To give that ship guns was against his plan ; 


The ship, though they fuss, was just Nau-thin to us, 
It was Nau-Thin as well to the China-man, 


In capital condition 
They ’ve put the Gray’s Inn Road ; 
We're quite elate, though, we may state, 
It’s miles from our abode. 
The Building Exhibition 
Is very far from stale; 
But ain’t it queer, when selling beer 
’S trade » one Mc(H )ale ? 
'T is thus that our “‘ look-out aloft ” 


we man, 


And hook all the items aboard we can; 
We trust you will lodge no nag of the dodge, 


We think it’s a jolly 400d plan, p 


1, plan. 
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THE BLUNDERBERRYS AT BREAKFAST. 


** SOLOMON,” said Mrs. Blunderberry, laying down the newspaper, 
with one corner caressing the sausages and another hanging into the 
slop-basin ; ‘‘ Solomon, you are in the City.” 

‘* My love,” replied her lord, in an unusually good temper, “‘ sorry as 
I am to disoblige a lady, I must inform you, as a matter of fact, that I 
am not,” 

** Not!” echoed his wife in blank amazement, opening her eyes to 
their fullest extent, and dropping her toast, buttered side down, upon 
the new carpet ; ‘‘ of in the City, Solomon! Then where, in goodness 
gracious, are you?” 

‘* At the present moment, Mrs. B ,” replied her master, smiling serenely 
as he peppered his sausage, ‘‘ I am in a desirable semi-detached villa in 
a genteel neighbourhood, with gas and water laid on, replete with every 
home comfort, and omnibuses to the Bank passing the door every twenty 
minutes.” 

** He! he! he!” tittered Mrs. Blunderberry. ‘* Why, Solomon, you 
are only telling me the truth.” 

** Only ?—only the truth, ma'am? What és truth? Tell me that, 
Mrs. Blunderberry.” 

The good lady flushed and fidgeted as she saw the signs of a gather- 
ing storm upon her husband’s brow. 

‘*It’s—isn’t it?—that is, dear, you know what I mean to say—it’s a 
sort of a kind of—of—comic paper ; isn’t it, Solomon?” 

“‘That’s it, ma’am; you’ve hit it this time. The problem which 
puzzled Pilate has no difficulties for you; the definition of the abstract 
to one of your mental capacity is merely child’s play. Why, hang it! 
Mrs. B., if you only lived at the bottom of a well, with a looking-glass, 
you 'd be Truth itself. There’s no play of the idle poetic faculty in your 
composition; your precious moments are never frittered away in vain 
imaginations. No, Mrs. B., you are the personification of all the virtues, 
and ought to be chipped out of granite, and stuck on a pedestal on top 
of the Royal Exchange as something for City men to worship—at a 
distance.” 

**] shouldn't like to appear in public as a statue,” said Mrs, Blunder- 
berry, ‘*the Three Virtues wear such funny clothes—or is it the Nine 
Graces? But what I wanted you to tell me, Solomon, when you got 
talking about statues, is all about this Chamber of Commerce. What 
is it, Solomon? What does it do? and why does it do it?” 

** When you ask for information, my dear, see that you get it,’’ said 
Mr. Blunderberry, pulling up his shirt-collar, ‘‘ I am always pleased to 
enlighten you ; but when you prattle about things you don’t understand, 
you annoy me—annoy me very much.” 

‘* Yes, dear, I know, dear. Go on, Solomon —tell me all about this 
Chamber of what ’s-its-name—Chamber of Horrors.” 

** Great Tussaud !” cried Mr. Blunderberry, flinging his teaspoon at 
the cat, and upsetting the coffee with his elbow, ‘‘ don’t you know the 
difference between an assembly of the mercantile magnates of the land 
and a row of waxworks? Can't you tell a flesh-and-blood merchant 
from a composition Mahdi? Think the great commercial centre of 
London is half-way up Laker Street? I tell you what it is, ma’am, if 
you have no greater respect for the human canal which conducts the ex- 
perience and wisdom of the mercantile community to——”’ 

**Oh, I read all about that canal,” interrupted Mrs. Blunderberry, 
**it is to go from somewhere to Manchester, and is to be big enough for 
steamships, and is to——” 

**Great Aquarius! You know everything worth knowing about 
water communication, don’t you? A handful of duckweed and a couple 
of frogs would turn that mind of yours into a stagnant pool. One would 
think you were a river by the way you run on and on for ever. Confound 
the woman! she’s more at sea than the ocean. A nozzle and a marble 
basin would fit you up complete as the fountain of knowledge, Mrs. B. 
Do you know what you are talking about, ma’am? Do you know the 
meaning of half a dozen words in the English language? Do you 
know——” 

** Do you know the omnibus has gone by, Solomon?” interposed his 
wife. And the next minute a frantic figure struggling to get its arms 
through the pockets of its overcoat might have been seen flying down 
the garden path shouting and gesticulating like a lunatic. 








THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 





BORN 7TH APRIL, 1853. Diep 28TH MARCH, 1884. 





Witn but one feeling—that of deep and heartfelt sorrow —will the 
death of this earnest, studious, and brightly intellectaal young prince be 
received by those interested in the progress of literature, science, and 
art. Whatever he undertook to do, Leoro.p did thoroughly and well ; 
and his place will not easily be filled. 

















LEARNING TO LOVE IT. 


Time—A fter the ** Completion” of Ennerdale and ail our other Fresh-air 
Resorts by Selfish Traders. 


BROWNJONES. You’re look- 
jg ing regularly out of sorts, my dear 
‘* boy. You wantachange of sound. 
One can’t really bear the oppressive 
silence of the Strand all the year 
round without a holiday. I feel 
the same way myself. 

Mr. GREENSMITH. That’s about 
it. Here have I been all day long 
for months; and I assure you my 
head aches at times with the still- 
ness. It’s nobody’s fault; the 
*busses, and waggons, and cabs 
really make as much noise as they’re 
capable of, and su do the hawkers, 
and so do the people tramping up 
and downstairs, and the steam 
printer’s overhead, and the iron- 
works at the back, and the metal 
stampers below; but it isn’t 
enough. I begin to yearn once 
more for the crash and clatter of 
our country resorts. 

Mr. Br. So do I. I have felt 
quite dazed with the solemn still- 
ness of London ever since I came 
back last year from my little holi- 
day among the railways of Stone- 
henge. Tell you what—let’s goto 
Ennerdale for a week and put our- 
selves right. The hotels advertise 
it as ** the noisiest resort in England.”’ 


* + * * a - 


Mr. Gr. Ah!—this suits me. I had no idea Ennerdale was half such 
a nice place ; had a sort of vague notion that it was a countrified, silent, 
dead-alive sort of place, without a sound save the silent ripple of the 
brooklet, and the rustle of the leaves ; not that I have ever heard a brook 
ripple or leaves rustle; don’t believe things like that cou/d make any 
perceptible noise; thought a sledge-hammer was the lightest thing 
capable of prcducing a sound. 

Mr. Br. So did I; but I’m told by a fellow who lives in South 
America that the human ear is capable of the most acute perceptions ; 
he says ‘people down his way can actually hear a clock tick, and a dog 
bark, and a champagne-cork come out. 

Mr. Gr. What wonderful development of the sense! Fancy an 
Englishman pretending he could hear a dog bark! why, he’d be put 
down as requiring medical advice. But really Ennerdale is lovely— 
there’s a pleasant vibration in the air that tickles the ear. 

Mr. br. Yes; that’s the mineral train passing along the iron bridge 
just overhead. 

Mr. Gr. And then that gentle beat that falls upon the sense. 

Mr. Br. Oh, yes!—you mean the steam-hammer just the other side 
of the wall we ’re leaning against. 

Mr. Gr. And that other rather more distinct beat. 

Mr. Ir. Oh, ah!—yes, the blasting operations in the rocks just over 
there. Let’s go and sit in the casino; the hotel-keepers club together 
to keep a Woolwich infant firing all the afternoon. Keally a treat. 





. * - * @ - 


Mr. Gr. Whatever is this nonsense about the Central Africans 
objecting to the noise from the British Isles ? 

Mk. Br. Why, it seems that the Minister for the Congo was instructed 
to represent to the British Government that the Central Africans can’t 
sleep o' nights owing to the row that reaches them from Great Britain 
when the wind ’s in the north. They ’ve declared war against us; only, 
as they state that they don’t like to come over here to hght for fear of 
being struck with instantaneous deafness, we've obligingly agreed to 
have the matter out there, and the troops are just embarking. Let’s 
go out as war correspondents, and see what Africa's like. 

Mr. Gr. Is this Africa? What a dreadful place! Why, there isn’t 
a single sound anywhere. 

Mk. Br, The battle’s going on a yard off. Can’t hear it cert-—— 

Mr. Gr. NomorecanI. I cannot bear this dreadful silence ; I can’t 
breathe in it; my head’s beginning to swim ; I’m getting faint. Shout 
in my ear; fire a gun at the back of my neck. Ha! it is too late—I 
succumb to the silence. Bury me decen—— 

Mr. Br. I really can’t, dear boy ; I’m succumbing too. So are all 
the British troops—just like—oh, dear !—fish—out—oh, my !—wat 

[ They expire of silence. 
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LA GALERE. 


WITH aching backs they toil and strain, 
Encumbered by the (moral) chain, 

And down the centre of the ship 

There strides a form with tyrant whip ; 
The form, as we at once agree, 

You cannot ocularly see ; 

But there he swaggers all the same, 
And ‘‘ Settle-down-to-that” ’s his name. 


Along the shore there hovers nigh 

A horseman with inhuman eye, 
Whose gleam of horrid triumph shows 
A heart rejoicing at their wows; 
Should one of those who toil and bear 
One moment flag in dull despair, 

With cruel voice that horseman grim— 
If you 'll believe it—shouts at him. 


The savage crowd along the bank— 
Including me—their nature rank 

With gross delight in human pain, 

Still urge them on, and urge again: 

No pity whispers in their breast, 

** Do give them just a little rest; 

Regard the thirst they fain would slake, 
And gently ask them what they’ll take.” 


Within each tortured bosom hides 

A curse upon the slide that slides ; 

A curse upon the oars that bend 

From button unto either end; 

Each heart condemns to awful fate 

The tide, the towpath, Chiswick Eyot, 
The barges, bulwarks, bows and starns, 
The Soap Works, and the Bell at Barnes. 


And who has chained them to the oar? 
Did thirst for slaughter egg them on 
To slay some influential don? 

No crime ts theirs! Oh, tell me not 
They /zke to go and get so hot! 

There ’s need to hurry, it is plain ; 

No doubt they have to catch a train, 


Their boat is comfortless and crank ; 
Why don’t they walk along the bank, 
Or take the steamer? / will pay 

The fare of twopence all the way. 
It’s pretty certain they would gain 
Some time by getting in the train ; 
There ’s one to suit, beyond a doubt— 
I’ve got a bill, I'll look it out. 





Reti-cence-ible. 

AN evening journal says that during the 
debate on the Franchise Bill *‘ there was an 
unwonted display of reticence on the part of 
the Conservatives.” 


What! Tories reticence displayed ? 

Yet why should this remark appal ? 
’T is comforting, for we ’re afraid 

They seldom show much ’cence at all! 





A-byss-(s)kit! 

Mr. LEATHAM, M.P., speaking the other 
night on the Franchise Bill, said that, ‘* by 
the continuance of the present suffrage the 
country was hanging by its eye-lids over the 
abyss.” Hum! This view can hardly be 
called eye-lid-(d)elightful to contemplate. 





A CONTEMPORARY, referring to Lord Ran- 
dolph’s speech on the enfranchisement of lease- 
holds, remarks, ‘‘ He smote the Miocene and 
Pliocene of antediluvian Toryism.” 


The ‘* Miocene” and “‘ Pliocene” 
By Randolph may have smitten been, 
But his ‘‘ rampagiousness,” we ween, 
Has oft caused many a noisy-(s)cene. 





What have they done, these four times four ? 
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ANOTHER BRUTE. 

Finks. —* LOOK HERE, Binks, O_tp Boy; AwrF'Ly JOLLY PARTY OF US GOING 
DOWN TO THE BOAT RACE IN A DRAG. GOING TO TAKE THE DASHINGTON GIRLS, 
Come?” 

Binks. —“ Like A Birp! Er”—(wAispfers)—‘'GOIN’ TO TAKE YOUR WIFE?” 

Finks, —'* ER—NO—ER—TOO MUCH EXCITEMENT, DON'T YER KNOW, DON’T BELIEVE 
IT DOES WOMEN ANY GOOD.” [Axeunt ambo, winking. 


Not (Elec)tric-ky. 


We read that Mr. C. B. Harness, the eminent electrician, and managing director of the Pall 
Mall Electric Association, has lately granted a licence to the Medical Battery Company, of 
Regent Street, allowing them the use of all his patents. By means of this Harness, the M. B.C, 
will doubtless be enabled to drive the steed of science over many achers. If the M. B.C, kept 
a poet on the establishment, he would probably warble in the following strain :— 


Lo! here’s relief for you whose health is marred 

By aches and pains that hourly twinge and rack ; 
We ll cure you, or (to alter Avon's Bard)— 

“6 At least we'll try—with Harness at our back!” 
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SAVED AGAIN—“RESCUE AND RETIRE.” 
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THE TOPIC. | Yea, Putney and Mortlake become for a time 
Cee ee ae ee | The chief spots on earth—let all others be * blowed ”! 
hol Giese tata Hed edie tatalth ecat : And the two shades of blue are both colours sublime 
4 ; eo oa” Ss When the Varsity race is about to be rowed. 
if In fact, I’m soaked, to the deepest degree, 
j In Lit’rature, Science, and Art, and the rest. 
: In Political questions I’m always au fait ; *““WHAT! four ladies elected Fellows of the Royal Botanic Society?” 
j I consider our Senate is Wisdom’s abode ; quoth our curmudgeon contributor, who, we need hardly say, is an old 
' But int’rest in Parliament who can display, bachelor, ‘* Why, it’s a perfectly Fellow-nious proceeding!” But 
| With the ’Varsity Boat Race about to be rowed ? there, ladies, don’t mind Aim. 
a 
; : _ , , 
‘ On other occasions this Franchise affair [an D _— és txt ‘0.5 | any ys 
i With the greatest excitement would set me agog, . Not RIGHT IN hahaa Main." —The Metropolis W aves Bill. 
And the state of the Soudan (’t is warmish out there) ; a eae a 
i Would lie on my chest like a terrible log. ; JUST OUT. 
| op O’er that Shipping Bill, too, I’d fain carefully pore, Price One Shilling ; Post-free, 1s. 3a.; 
44 And learn why shipowners with fury explode ; FOUR HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO PAGES, DEMY §&vo., 
it jut Political questions seem nought but a bore 
ay When the race ’twixt the ‘* Blues ” is about to be rowed, Fully Illustrated, 
iv 
ai Even Randolph awhile is ‘‘ snuffed out” by the crews, EXCU RSIONS INTO PUZZLEDOM. 
ii And Warton, unheeded, good measures debars ; BY 
F ‘Yen 1)j ce Court affairs we can’t stop to peruse, mA? ~ 7K 
ts rai Gi ae as eo Rass eee TOM HOOD, anv nis SisteR Mrs. BRODERIP. 
Hi) On the ‘‘ City Intelligence ”"—stocks and eke shares— ‘Increased favour may safely be predicted for the merry fancies and fantastic 
I The smallest amount of attention ’s bestowed ; conceit: that are & happily dealt with in these ‘excursions.’ Prose, verse, and pictures 
if Busines: matters are things f r which nobody cares - ore This ; gr ng raphe nanigs yok of charades, acrostics, enigmas, and , 
1 When the ** Undergrads’” race is about to be rowed, drums that has ever been published. It is well got up and profusely illustrated. The 
if At oe ; book is only one shilling. —Frome Jiines. 
4 All attention is fixed on the ’Varsity eights— nA 
~ ‘ . «¢ . Ti . . ” ‘ j 
iy a» © study their ‘ coaching, their ** tabbing and such— To le had o all Newsagents, at all Railway Bookstalls, and at 
We read of their sizes, we read of their weights, ca amies « : . ' r 
' Andat news of their “‘strokes,” “*bows,” and *‘cox’ns”’ we clutch. | “FUN” OFFICE, 153 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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M.D. AND D.D. (OR, A 


BEASTLY Puysic, po I?” 


lhe kildest Miss Fairlight (receiving a visit from the Kev. Dr. Surplice).—“ Won’t YOU ASK THE DocroR HOW HF IS, ERNIE? 
Lyne (whose recollections of ‘* Doctors” are vivid but unpleasant),—“* Nor ME! Don’? LIKR DOCTORS; THEY DON’T GIVE YOU ANY 
THING NICE, AND IF YOU WANT TO KNOW HOW Z/ AM, DOCTOR, LOOK” —(futtinge out his tongue). “THERE! I pON’T WANT NO 
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CATCHING THEM EASELS. 
A StupIo RouND., 


WHERE the artist (smoking gaily) and his pictures may be seen 
Awaiting the ‘*‘ Academy ” and *‘ Grosvenor,” we ‘ve been; 
You think he had invited us? Oh, bless you, not at all! 

’T was when he wasn’t looking as we ventured for to call. 


We start our recitation with a word or two re-Marks. 

His ‘* Anglers” and his Monks and ‘‘ Entomologist” are “‘larks;’ 
Then ‘‘ Pressing to the West” by Mr. Herkomer, you know, 

Is what we'll all be doing when they open either show. 


Success to R. Macbeth’s ‘‘ Fen Farm” permit us for to say, 
And may ‘A Rose in June” obtain a happy rise in May; 

The last of Linton’s series comes (which series now will cease), 

The party is ** Declaring War”—it is a clever piece. 


Sure Mr. Waller’s ‘ Orphans ” of protection have a chance, 
Though Mr, Heywood Hardy shows some soldier life in France, 
And Mr. Seymour Lucas ve ‘* Culloden” ’s like to “do,” 

And Mr. J. S. Noble (and his dogs) have got ‘‘ A Clue.” 


‘A Scramble at a Wedding” Mr. J. B. Burgess yields, _ . 

And Mr. G. H. Boughton sends ‘* Handmaiden of the Fields,” 

And ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” F. Dicksee goes and brings, 

And Mr, Henry Woods affords some nice Venetian things. 


3ut Holl’s ** A Soldier’s Daughter ” will your sympathies enlist, 
And such a **Site’’ as Pettie’s done you cannot well resist ; 

Of all H. Moore has done his ‘‘ Off the Lizard” in we lug— 
No doubt he means to furnish its companion ‘‘ On the Bug”! 


And here is Miss Montalba with ‘* A Dutch Scene”’ of her gems, 
And here is Keeley Halswelle with a bit of Father Thames; 





And here is Dendy Sadler scores by fish-and-monkish means, 
While Laslett Pott, he’s done a ‘frow,” O'Connor's done some 
** scenes,” 


Though Mr, Schmalz will be in time, his picture is ‘‘ Too Late,” 
And Fildes is most Venetian in his studies we may state; 

Mrs. Jopling’s done a many, Mr. Waterlow a few, 

And Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft has done a bust or two. 


Then Mr. Phil. Kk. Morris is extremely to the fore, 

And Bannerman and Brewtnall too, and doubtless many mor 
And many on whose works we could expatiate, no doubt, 

Hut when they caught us spying, why—they came and kicked us out! 


, 





Chess Fruits. 


We lately saw the announcement of a small volume in the press under 
the above title. Not being berry well acquainted with the subject—in 
fact, we have not been medlars with it much—if struck us that these 
must be a somewhat dry and husky sort of fruit, which very many people 
would not care a fig for. We therefore wrote to the author, inquiring 
his raisins for the title to his book. He promptly wrote back to say that 
his readers would find something in his volume to grape-le with, in con- 
sequince of its being full of hard nuts in the shape of problems and end- 
games, some of which, he engaged, would not be solved without a good 
deal of apple-ication. There would also be introduced into his pages 
plenty of currant chess gossip, and other entertaining matter; and o 
course he would not exclude or ban-ana if pithy and appropriate. We 
next inquired the date when these interesting fruits would be ready for 
picking, and were instantly wired, ‘‘ Jam." Of course we could do no 
less than wire the man, ‘‘Go it, old pippin! it appears you ’re a master 
of your graft.” Need we add that he returned to the assault, and his 
last words were, * Eno’ said 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


Tue Prince’s.—I remember once remarking in the pages of this 
iournal—I remember it more than ever on turning up the exact page 
(page 180, vol. 

t 35)—‘* I won- 

der what sort of 
reception Lon- 
don Assurance 
would’ _— receive 
nowadaysif pro- 
duced for the 
first time?” 
Since seeing the 
Private Secre- 
tary at this 
house (adapted 
from Von Moser 
wm «by Mr. C. Hz 
Hlawtrey), my 
mind is set at 
rest, It would be received by an audience, to a great extent manifestly 
friendly, with a mixture of enthusiastic joy, impatient hisses, and belli- 
gerent groans, The close resemblance of the two pieces settles the 
point at once. It is generally understood that Herr Von Moser’s ‘‘ edu- 
cation has been much ne; les ted,” to the extent of leavin , him in har py 








lug Peinces.—Tuat Bic Boy Hitt a roy-HILuine ove 


ignorance of our native tongue and the masterpieces of our drama. It 
i therefore clear that some linguistic demon has been ‘‘amang us takin’ 
notes, and has whispered translative whispers into the ear of the clever 


German dramatist, or this (as is even more probable, perhay 


another | roof that ‘‘ preat minds d J mp. 

On cond thoughts, I’m not quite so sure, after all, that the recep- 
44 . = , . 4 che ° . rr 

tion of the Private Secretary does so satisfactorily settle that point. The 


want of nature in the language, characters, and incidents of the older 
play is not repeated by Herr Von Moser or Mr. Hawtrey: their hero is 
lave ry much pleasanter young man, and one with whom Miss Buckstone 

has every chance of future happiness (which is more than can be said for 
poor Grace Ilarkaway with that unprincipled and dissolute Charle 
Courtly). What I take to be cardinal reasons for the probable failure 
of the piece are the dulness and excess of the dialogue, the all-too many 
j four acts, and the absurd and irritating character of Mr. Gibson—his 
business at the end of the first act is simply exasperating in its childish- 
ness; that Mr, Anson overacts the part is, I have no doubt, the natural 
result of an honest endeavour to make something out of nothing, but it 
worries all the same. It is not improbable, however, that had the work 
of adaptation fallen into abler hands, enough would have been found in 
the incidents and characters to form a rattling good piece of its kind. 
That so unsatisfactory a result should have been arrived at, in spite of 
the strength of the cast, is pretty good proof of the generally defective 
character of the work as it stands, | 








Two things I notice in particular: that the main duty of a private secre- 
tary is to ‘f read” with ‘the young ladies,” and ‘form their literary 
tastes,” and that most of the characters have never met before, or not 
having met for years, have outgrown each other’s knowledge. I further 
observe, subordinately to this latter characteristic, that the fact of you 
not being able to recognize a given individual is convincing proof that 
he or she is some other individual whom you know you won't recog 
worked out thus, I suppose :—1, You are looking for some one you 
know you won't know, 2. Here issome one you don’t know. 3. There- 
fore, there is the person you are looking for.—Q./.D. The agnostic 
condition of these wood pe ple is wonde rful; t »quote the ‘* Bab Ball *: 
** The people in 
this imple tale 


are 0 | 


nize, 
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| almost. 


fe 


~~ 
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trangpers { 
each other, Ol 





Turning to the 
acting, one na 
turally thinks 
first of Mr. H. 
Beerbohm 
Tree's wonder- 
fully clever and 
comical imper- 


“28 
IND 





sonation of the Tug Prince s.—Tue Secr@tTary AND Tie Secret-"Arky. 

innocent nd 

mild-mannered country cl rgyman—a sort of modern DD minie Sampson 
who is the bewildered centre of so many « lications, and the un 

happy recipient of so many unmerited indignities. Carefully studied in 

every detail of appearance, voice, 1 manner, it | performan 
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thoughtful, original, full of observation and genuine humour, and in no 
way overstepping the modesty of a certain quaint nature—the man is 
real in the midst of all his absurdity, which adds to the humour tenfold, 
Mr. Tree has invested him with a sort of high-stepping, slow shamble 
of a walk—due to some extent, no doubt, to his portentous over-shoes, 
but never over-shoeting the mark—which is full of character, and which 
he never forgets amid the wildest rough and tumble of his badgered 
career ; he has mellowed the whole picture, too, with what artists calla 
“tone” of complacent and placid unconsciousness of cutting a ridiculous 
figure which is simply maddeningly funny. Mr. A. Beaumont, who has 
nothing to do but appear gentlemanly, does that well; Mr. W. J. Hill 
is as unctuously funny as ever, with about the usual number of allusions 
to his figure ; by the way, his name ought to be printed in the bills after 
the manner of the singing character in old-fashioned pieces—‘‘ So-and- 
so, with songs,” you know—thus, 
So-anp-So - (with allusions to rotundity) - Mr. W. J. Hitt. 


Mr. R. C. Carton was also good. Mr. H. Reeves-Smith, Mrs. Leigh 
Murray, and clever Mrs. Stephens also made the most of their slender 
opportunities. I thought Miss Lucy Buckstone and Miss H. Lindley 
might have shown alittle more animation, but I ‘‘ looked in their faces ” 
(and at Miss Buckstone’s bewitching costume in the second act) ‘and 
forgave them all.” 
THE GAIETY (orninz).—A curiously bad play in most respects, en- 
titled Her Own Enemy, produced here, served to introduce to England 
a Miss Rose Osborne, an actress of ultra-staginess. It is not necessary 
for me to dwell upon either at this time of day, and I need say no more 
than that Mr. Julian Cross and Miss Clara Jecks distinguished them- 
selves very considerably, = 
THE OPERA CoMIQURE (morning).—A skilfully arranged and very 
effective, but on the whole, rather gloomy dramatic version of a p rtion 
of Dickens's 
Pleak Housewas 
given here inaid 
of the funds of 
the School of 
Dramatic Art, 
It is from the 
pen of Mr. LF 
Palgrave Sim 
sONn, and, as I 
have said, skil- 
fully arranged, 
but I should 
have preferred 
the retention of 
llortense; the 
committal of the 
murder by Krook jars upon my sensitive nerves. It pleased me much to 
find that the first published cast of the piece included Sir Charles Young 
as Sir Leicester Dedlock, and Lady Monckton as Lady Dedlock. Says 
I to myself, says I, ‘* Of course, a vea/ baronet and 7ea/ ‘lady’ will be 
the very thing for those parts, they know how a baronet and a lady ought 
to behave, and they’ll ‘act according.’’’ I was therefore much disap- 
pointed to find Mr. C. W. Somerset entrusted with the part, well as he 
it. Lady Monckton was at her post, however, and played the 
part with an intensity and finish that would not have disgraced many a 
practised ‘*y rofessional.” Miss Dorothy Dene, the hope and pride of 
the school, played Esther prettily and not without sympathy : this young 
lady will, without doubt, develop into an actress of ability. The piece 
was excellently played throughout, Mr. Robert Pateman’s Tulkinghorn 
and Mr. Charles Coote’s Jo standing out with honourable prominence. 
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Pieces and no Peace. 


My friends, I am suddenly feeling for prose 
Such a wild and intense detestation, 

That you will absolve a poor fellow, I s’ pose, 
If he bursts into versification. 

(And none can insinuate, truly, that I’m 
I}xceeding my chieftain’s instructions, 

By wilfully turning the ‘‘ pros” into rhyme 
In a list of the Easter pro-ductions. ) 


Then see, the Olympic is first in the field 
(Producing Aly Partner to-morrow), 

But Wyndham, Za Cosague, and Barrett will yield 
The ‘* worritted ” critic some sorrow, 

And so will CARL Rosa, Zhe Zichet of Leave, 
Globe, Empire, Alhambra (** Squarr”’ 

And Monday and Saturday, as you ‘ll perceive, 


\\ the lot of them, NF 
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FOR HIS COUNTRY! WARBLES OF THE WEEE. 
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*€So you are off, * bold and enthusiastic youth, * to face danger, SET TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES ie 
disaster, and death * * in far-off climes * for the sake of the country you ; ' 
love so well? * * *” remarked New Series, No. 15. Ain—‘' He hadn't got a Mag.” "' 
Poetry, marking each point in the OME, all you folks ie 
sentence with a twang of her a who love the 1a 
graceful lyre. We have endea- news, it 


Yousee we have 
it here, — 


voured to represent the twangs by 
Stars; yet the result is, perhaps, 






















And gave it to 

the Queen. 

'Tis thus the 
news that we 
peruse, defy 


(/ 


hands, and a bright tear trickled 
through his fingers. The printer 
has no stars sad enough for the 
twangs here. 

** Your country is waiting with- 
out to bid you farewell,* ” said ing ume = to 


feeble. e Your * bonnet ” 

**Yes,” replied the youth, his | (*fENy>' is, ye men of A 
gallant eye flashing with patriotic ay SSS trews, fi 
| enthusiasm, ‘‘ this very day I start WwW In safety—for a ; 

for the implacable foe.” year, a 

** How nice! *” exclaimed The Mahdi's Ve) 

Poetry, with an exultant twang standard, as igs 
(which we attempt to delineate as i we hear, it 

| before). ‘* But the parting with Nt Has taken from . 

your beloved country will be very We him been, th 

* 9) , ; 1 " 

sad ?* ”. (thts star represents a dis- ii, They took 1 | 

| consolate twang). my downto Wind: | 

| . The youth buried his face in his AN sor, dear, 

| 











Poetry. ‘*Can you * bear it?*” drag, | 
The young soldier struggled And as we con we pass it on, and never let it flag; 
with himself for an instant, then We read the paper day and night, although we wouldn't brag, 
drew himself up steadily, and We only read that paper when we haven’t got a ** Mag.” 
murmured, ‘*I can,”’ . 
Stifling his emotions, he tottered Phe war Is over (so they say) 
out. There, waiting to bid him ARG home the troops return, 
asad adieu, were the party who keeps up the price of bread, the party All cove red with the laurels they 
who does the same service to meat, and the party who keeps fish at a yt lave bee : compelle d to carn. 
premium. The ra e is done and lost to sight, 
**O my country!” exclaimed the soldier, falling on their necks, The crews are known no more, 
** how shall I thank you for having placed the necessaries of lffe beyond And all they say and do is quit 
the reach of my humble income?” ” ‘\s private as before. ee — | 
‘Oh, don’t name it,” replied his country; it will be quite sufficient ta more we hear a racing gear, of tide, and surl, and snag, oe 
if you die for us.” No more the weight of either eight can cause the tongue to wag, 
“Tear yourself away!’ said Poetry. ‘ Your ship waits at the T pier!” 7 more at this and that one ; form we ‘ll he er nage i 
**Qne—one more sad adieu——” pleaded the young soldier. No more, at least, in papers, though we might do ina a6: 
“Ah! to be sure,” said Poetry. ‘*There’s more of your beloved The Exhibition hight of Health 
country waiting to say farewell. * *” Upon the Sth of May 
There was indeed: for the amusement caterer who had so often—ah, Will throw its portals wide, its wealth 
so often—refused admission to the soldier in his uniform, stuod by with And teachiny to display. 
outstretched arms and tearful eye. Miss Rye, whose emigration plot 
**How shall I thank you,” asked the young warrior—*‘ you, O my Are benefits, it’s clear, 
country, that have so often done your best to bring this coat into dis- Once more proceeds to rescue lots 
repute?” Of folks from mis’Kye here. 
**Oh, never mind thanks—embrace me—but be good enough to take And so we say, Hip, hip, hurray! and may we never lag, 
off that uniform first, as I really cou/dn’t touch that,” replied his country, And may those “yals” yet “ places,” pals, by foreign moor and ctrav’. 
** Away!” cried Poetry. And the soldier leapt on board the transport. Where nought one sees but stumps of trees and fields undug (or day), 
**T couldn’t sell you any other trifle in the adulteration linc—pig, And bread és to be had, although—you seldom get a * Mag.” 
butter, or diseased sausages—or close any more museums for you ona 
Sunday—or anything before you go?” asked his country at the quay. And the *f Duke of Wellinst 
‘Stand aside!” said his country severely; ‘‘here, brave and devoted kor Aldershot is booked 
youth, is my parting gift—a cutlass made of dross iron, to shield your (What food that duke has been for fun, 
life against the foe. Dear me!—for goodness sake don’t shake it or tap flow beautiful he looked !) 
it like that, or itll break all to bits. Farewell; my blessing shall That Cincinnati riot—eh ? 
follow——” Was just a tritle warm, 
o° 7a shall I than! ig Pheir law pr cedure, we should Alyy 
‘Oh, don’t name it at all!’’ shouted his country at the disappearing /s open to reform, | 
transport. loetry was quite beside herself at being 0 much in her When folks who kill have freedom still, they won't put on the drag, : 
clement ; the compositor would strike if we even hinted at his setting And other folk won't sce the joke, nor ¢hetr opinions gag, ' 
up the number of stars necessary to express her twanyginess. Th And p’raps they Ih ven se vo for them ” and try to mal ca hag, aa 
transport, after running aground only three times for a month each time, And ammunition can’t hold out—they haven't got a ** Mag. vu 
landed the soldier safely at the seat of war. Prince 133 en a) 
But had his country forgotten him, though far away? No; she sent sr r any web "4 ee vial 
him wooden hams, and bad meat in tins, and damaged flour, and made __iias partially resigned, a . Wa 
a good bit out of that. They ve found the Chol ra : erm, my dear, Ral 
He fought for his country ; that is, he tried to; but the heartless foc conta nl , pate oe a ti 
cut his cutlass in two, and gave him nasty digs in all his fleshy parts. Th pny “ eng sae “ee | 
Yet the soldier’s eye flashed the brighter ; for was he not suffering for ’ 1ey er roe eee 1 ump), it 
her—that is, 2-—no, them—his country? And did his country forget And Dr. vateee " m’t repeat lf 
him now? No! She sent hima lot of drugs, which she had picked up | That idiotic jump. . | | 
i ns gellar Seuss ; ec ven the drugs: Thus news we chase from place to place a though il were a slag, 
a bargain, to ease his suffering. But he recovered from even the drugs; ak ne ea ieee Wie” dm Mi sn ec dee 
and some day his great-great-grandson may—we do not say will—get Up hi <M yong veg a Ag th his fe pie a tab aad nae -" 
the prize-money which the young warrior is entitled to. Attending a Prnapebsr rack sear Sypadteape ag its ‘ Povey alt 2’ Vie? 
L'Exnvoi. * . » * * * (These are twangs of oy.) But now we're going to turn it up—we ve just obtained a“ Mag. 
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THH FRANCHISH BOAT RACE, 
(See Cartoon.) 


AS sure as there’s ever a race on the river, 
There’s also a bevy of folk on the bank, 
Including the taker of odds and the giver, 
Who bet by profession or else for a prank ; 
Whilst others, although they’re unwilling to make 
Such wagers, have interests somehow at stake, 
Grow very excited, 
Atfrighted, delighted 
And up to the last with anxiety quake: 
All these cheer the party they’re wanting to win, 
And the consequence is a vociferous din. 


Thus, while two political crews are a-rowing 
The race for the Franchise (a biggish atfair), 


And while the deft oarsmen are puffing and blowin, 


And straining their sinews in hope or despair, 
Those standing to win an electoral right, 
Those standing to lose an electoral might, 
Reformers and dreamers 
And schemers and screamers, 
Urge loudly their favourites on in the tight; 
And the lady who’s yearning herself for a vote 
Don’t she fancy the chance of the Government boat! 
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KNICKNACKS. THOSE FELLOWS OURSELVES ! 


, ° Ss 7. n > ™~ 7 : " * s ~ * ° ° . . 
A FEW ~ Fes —_ wert flashed from Egypt, struck us with SHALL we be one-sided? (We do not mean physically ; destiny forbid 
or esigye 10 Py hun " and = ty natives have been seen washing their | that we should even contemplate any discussion touching upon the bare 
clothes, donkeys, anc’ themselves, It is so unusual for Egyptians to in- | notion of entertaining any alteration in our present perfectly symmetrical | 
’ 


dulge in ablutionary performances, | figure! We allude to the high-class literature in which we express our 
that this departure from their fixed views.) No, we will of be one-sided ; we will be broadly equitable, 
and set rules must be regarded as | and give it to ourselves for once ; so—we must make a dive at it with 


? RE Ee AS OEE EPEC TEES 


SEO EE NR IPT EG ERT WEG 


little short of miraculous. How | our eyes shut, as it hurts—here goes :— 
pleasant it is to reflect that Euro- ** 7/7] let them know, if ever they were let know anything in their | 
peans have begun to humanize them lives,” said History ; and as she muttered it she felt in all her pockets 
at last! It is also interesting to | for odd halfpence ; and when she had the odd halfpence, she went and 
note that they thoughtfully chose bought a birch rod. ‘*7’// let them know,” she muttered ; ‘I'll give ‘ih 
the canal which supplies Cairo with | them something to grumble and sneer about—a/ways grumbling and if 
drinking water, as their wash-tub sneering at something or other ; #7 contented with any state of things: , 
and bath, probably out of gratitude | no use telling me it’s liver does it; not it; sheer nasty discontent and i 
to those Europeans living there, | malevolence; never happy unless they are sneering.” And with this , 
who have taught them the benefits | she arrived at the dwelling of the first of her victims. iB 
of cleanliness, **Ugh!” said she, kicking open the door and seizing him by the hair; f 
= ‘you disgraceful person, you! I wonder you’re not ashamed to sit \ 
‘ 





a person of some amount of education, 


AN [I'gyptian, whom we have | there and look me in the face 
Come along, do! 


questioned concerning the above in- | and enlightened too, that ought to know better. 
teresting subject, states that the curious and uncertain policy of England Shall we, even now, draw back and conceal the identity of the up 
on the Egyptian Question has turned the minds of all his fellow-country- | braided one? No; though the heart-strings of our dearest self-com- 
men, After observing, ‘‘ They have become crazed, insane, and must | placency break at the shameful disclosure. It was, then, the British 
have inadvertently resorted to washing during one of their maddest fits | Comic Journalist whom History seized by the hair. 














of excitement,” he became exceedingly apologetic for their showing such ** You ’re for ever sneering at the laws and institutions of your country, 
a sign of weakness, and exhibited signs of emotion. aren’t you, now?” she demanded. . 
cmakuseamia ‘“Ye—es, mum, please, mum; but if you'll only let me off this time 
A Dup_in schoolmaster was heavily fined the other day for severely I ” > ae ental ia ” eer 4s , 
flogging a pupil. Ile had previously given him “eleven chapters of the | |). You ee oo ee ee the 6p ean ” 
Bible to write out as a punishment.” The two acts accord with each din as they are re ee ee en — ae dogger — ne 
other excellently well. We are curious to know whether there is ome = icule ” everything, from the Hou se of Lords dow a" § 
instance on record of 2 Mahometan treating the Koran with similar dis- Oh, dear!—oh, lor!—oh! if you please, mum, it wasnt me. 
- mean I'll never—it’s all the editor, mum; he makes us do it; he 


threatens such awful things if we don’t write 


respect. 
**Come with me,” said History sternly, dragging him downstairs by 








‘‘THE Baroness Burdett-Coutts was nominated as a Poor Law Guar- icdmee 5 0 ; ¢ ee ets 
dian for Bethnal Green without her knowledge, and she declined to art f and where 's that friend of yours, the spree age ee saga viet 
serve.” Professor Pluggins, whose xom de guerre in the prize-ring is block t = Fou please, mum, he’s up in his attic, mum, doing a funny 
‘© The Chicken,” was elected chairman of the Lily and Sunflower Con- me enous ae oe , 

Ah! about some British institution or other, no doubt. Isn't that 


ference without his knowledge. When asked for his subscription, and re Seger ar inte aap 
whether he would attend the next meeting, the professor replied with |} * Oh. Aroq) Sie oe Soe rome es aa dan ei a 
his well-known suavity and flow of language in a decidedly negative tha eed Sk Sen oy SES Oe = 
manner. Some injuries, received by the deputation who waited on ne ARN ‘aid His , Cha Sa ht: drawino : _— . 
him during their hasty departure from his mansion in Seven Dials, were of ons | GAER ERIMOy,. a 5 ROMs | Crewe & Grom caricature 

f the STATE of AFFAIRS. I know that’s the subject by the big nose 


skilfully attended to by the staff at Charing Cross Hospital, the house ae ae 

‘epee Pe, eae St Ge ARTS AY ee . you always draw it with. 
surgeon and his assistants displaying their usual promptitude and tender- “su ' m | 
ieee Yes, mim, please, mim; but I'll rub out the nose, mim 


fi > 


GENERAL SIR SWELLESLEY CLEVELAND D’ARCEY was announced 
tn to take the chair at a friendly lead 
2 bs held at the ** Five Crows,” Drury 
Lane, inaid of ‘‘ Filching Charley,” 
the cats’ meat man, without being 
consulted on the matter, and has 
refused toattend. The thieves are 
excessively annoyed and hurt at 
Sir Swellesley’s discourteous con- 
duc t, and contemplate electing the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
chair without his knowledge. 








** Oh, yes, ’m ; please we 'Il give the editor notice, and take to another 


9 


tonic, home-made, fatherland institution. 


~ 


trade, '’m—crossings, 'm. 
So History gave them a final slap and let them go; and they were so 


THE glorious inconsistency of 
human nature is agreeably shown 
by people who, having brought ** Come along, both of you,” said History, pinning them together by 
weighty influence to bear to get a | the ears, and throwing them over her finger; ‘I'll show you something 
case tried 7m camerd, legin, im you might have cause to sneer at, and write doggerel about, and draw 
: So mediately the trial is over, writing portraits with big noses of.”’ 
fetters to journals explaining matters of which an amused public kn 6 And she carried them ofi to Cincinnati, and put them down in front ‘ 
thing, and Cares nothing. Such persons do not wish their ¢ eto DE | of the State of Affairs there. ‘*There—have a good look at the way Hy 
Known to anybody, yet they hope Mrs, Grundy and John Tull will form justice, for instance, is administered ¢Aere ; look at the murderers let out 1 
an unbiassed opinion on it. scot-free, or kept in gaol fora month or so. If you write and draw such 
Patient Wenwetnn nitenik Sala exes alt eisanate wiaiieieblee 6 nasty spiteful things about home aftairs, what would you do here, I | ' 
i vette a Se PCO ag ol otyg oy a The Readies alee should like to know? —_ A. 
C portation of American pork into (;ermany. 1€ - mericans are ‘* If you please, mn, we don’t know, m. “, 
not jealous, though, and are willing to yield the palm in this matter to the ‘*No, I should think not,” said History. ‘‘ Well, if I let you go this | t 
Germans—nay, go further, and admit that trichinosis is entirely a Teu- time you ’ll——"” We 
i 
A trichinonsensical rumour is being wafted about, viz.—that Prince i 
Bismarck has written a new version of that never-too-much-t -beloved | impressed with their | son that they ‘ve solemnly sworn not to do L 
patriotic song ** Watch on the Khine,’’ and ordered it to | ing in | another bit of satirical (till next week), and so the comic paper offices \ 
Westphalia, the title being ‘ Watch on the Rind.” will all be closed (on Sundays), , 
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Too Late. 


‘The Government were too late in everything every- 
| where, and he hoped they would carry the principle of 
being too late to its radical conclusion in be oming no 
thing more than the late Administration.” —Sir R. Pegi. 





Our Peel again, we know him well— 

Peal from a somewhat ancient bell, 

sut still, whose notes, although they knell, 
Also exhilarate. 

Our Peel has laid the bad sore bare 

Our Peel has shown the tissues’ tear, — 

In everything and everywhere 
The Government ’s too late. 





That ’s smart and sweeping, like our Peel, 
No petty snack, but one big meal 

Of Liberals, from head to heel, 

| Flat-foot and addle-pate. 

| Some timid people feebly fling 

| A bit of balm after the sting ; 

| No,—everywhere, in everything, 

fis Government ’s too late, 


. . . i 
Till our men felt inclined to drop, 


And then the low Dutch louts could whop 
Britain the Good and Great, 
| And when they might have moved to save 
Prince Louis from an early grave, 
Or Cetewayo helped, the brave 
Liberals were too late, 


They ri volly ¢ | each Irish crime 
Because they wouldn't stir in time 
‘They rendered Arabi sublime 
Ly bidding Wolseley wait, 
And now the y re getting Gordon grilled, 
They ‘re having all in Khartoum killed 
because they re so self-willed 


They must appear too late, 


| The Boers’ bands it would not stop 


, 


’ 
because, 


Ah, Peel! but when you come to say 
This policy of long delay 
In voters’ minds will gravely weigh 

Against poor Gladstone’s fate, 
Perhaps it may turn out Jess grave ; 
Perhaps the common country knave 
Will vive his vote to him who pave 

Them him—thanks to you—late, 


Re-Pell-ing. 

Tir Government was defeated over Mr. 
Pell’s Local Taxation resolution the other night, 
and many of the Conservative journals have 
been crowing loudly in consequence, 


Mr. Pell’s resolution xe Local Taxation 
The Government tried, but in vain, to re-Pell, 
And the Tories display much intense jubilation, 
Mixed, let it be noted, with deep indignation, 
ecause they could not rout the Lib’ral 


Vell-mell! 


A Croak-“ cuss.” 


A DAILY paper remarks that during Lord 
Hartington’s recent statement to the House 
(concerning the Duke of Albany's death), ‘‘a 
certain Irish Member (Mr. T. Healy) intervened 
with a carrion croak of applause.”’ ‘* Carrion” 
is good —in this connection; but we should have 
thought that even an Irish Member would have 
hesitated to carry-on so, 


A DAILY paper, reviewing the new issue of 
**Men of the Time,” says, *‘It is meet that 
considerable space should be allotted to Mr. 
Gladstone, but surely Lord Randolph Churchill 
was worth a paragraph,” 


‘* What! worthy a paragraph,’ Kandy will say, 
** Lo! /am the Parhament-star! 

Why, only a ‘par.’? ’T is as clear as the day 
I’m a party that’s much above ‘ par,’”’ 
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MATER PULCHRA. 


Charming Widow,—** Now, Major, I WANT you TO AMUSE MY LITTLE GUESTS— 
rOR MY SAKE!” 

The—ahi—Mayak.—** MY DEAH Mrs. BRELLEVEUVE, ALTHOUGH, AS A RULE—AH—I 
-AH—DEIEST CHILIDREN—FOR YOUR SAKF—AH—DON’T Y’ KNOW—I’D—AH—MAKE 
ANY SACRIFICE,” [Determines to propose a little latah. 


THE INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER IN PARLIAMENT. 


‘* To ze Vest, to ze Vest, to ze land of ze free. Ze safest investment zat nevare can be.” Zat 
is vat Milor Carnarvon sing on March ze 9 and 20 in ze House of noble Lords. In ze East zare 
are too much vorkingmans, and not enough vork. In Canada are is vork, vages, and not enough 
vorkingmans. Ze noble lord desire ze Government to take inside consideration vat I sink he 
call Canaded Statadian Emigration. In ze Commons Milor Percy move, fer se, but on ze halfbe of 
ze drivare of ze cab, zat ven ze fare is vat you call unfare, and after riding in ze hansom, cut up ugly, 
and no pay, ze cabby sall ran or razzare drive himin. Sir Harcourt say ze cabby must summon 
undare ze Summary Jurisdiction Act. I say I sink zat is not summary enough: ze cabmans vant 
to make it more sultry for ze svindlare; but Sir Harcourt say ze fauzre cochéve must put up vit it 
four-veeler vo!—he mean for veal or v Zare is fierce attack on ze Government. Mr. Pell 
lead. His vat ze Escottish call slogan, because zey shout it ven zey are vat is call slogging, is 
Local Taxation. Pell he vill not be re-Pelled. His resolution is carry by 208 to 197. Von or 
two Tory donkeys shout zemself horses vit quite ze stupid ass-urance. 
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FILIA PULCHRIOR. 

The Widow's Youngest Olive-Branch,— You DON’T DANCE VERY WELL, 
Major. I KNOW WHAT MAMMA MEANS NOW WHEN SHE SAYS YOU ARE A 
HEAVY SWELL.” 

The—ah—Majah,.—* To! ¥ SHE, NOW ? THE—AH—FA‘ r is, MY LITTLE 
GIRL, I’M—AH—NOT USED TO THIS SORT OF—AH—TOMFOOLERY ; AND, 11 
YOU DON’T MIND, WE’LL LEAVE OFF,” 

Olive-Branch,—*‘* CERTAINLY ; BUT I WONDER YOU DON’T DANCE WELL, 
FOR I HEARD MAMMA TELL AUNTIE SHE THOUGHT ALL YOUR BRAINS 
WERE IN YOUR FEET.” [ Zhe—ah—Marah is still a Bachelah, 





Lundi, Mars 21er. Encore la France et [ Angleterre ensemble pleurent un Prince. 
Le railleur, dans le présence de la mort, se tatt. 

Milor Sudeley inform ze Earl of Varr zat ze President of ze Trade Board vill as sooner 
zan possible introduce ze Railway Brakes Bill in ze ozzare House. I sink to myselve 
zat he vill first have to take ze obstruction-brake off ze vheel of business, Ze only 
brakes in ze Commons seem to be brakes-down. To-night ve have anozzare act of 
ze Franchise Bill—Aeureusement no scenes. Mr. Forster vonce more lend his force 
to ze Government. Ze Grand Old Man, like Lady Macbeff, have trown physics at ze 
dog, and is vit us again, To-night ze Conservatives are Liberal in zeir cheers. 








Tuesday.—Milor De La Varr, more powers to your 
elbows! Your noble lordship vas qvite right to move zat 
ze childs undare five sould not be cram for examination. 
Ze propare sings to cram zem vit at zat age are buns, and 
tarts, and jawstick. Zey will have plentys of vork and 
vorry later on in life; zey need not be in breakneck 
hurries. Ze busy Ashmead-B. pour more vials of froth in 
ze Ministry regardink his count-out. Ashmead remind 
me of ze front bench on ze Espikare’s right hand—ze mem- 
bares of ze Government so much sit on him—awjourd’ hut 
it is Sir Dilke. Sir Charles say to me zat if at ze next 
election Mr. Bartlett finds ze Eye closed against him, he 
ought to be ze membare for FUN. ‘‘ A/ais non!” ze 
G. O. M. say, ‘*ve laugh vit m’stew, but at Bartletts.”” More 
Franchise debate. Mr. Marriott is up. He hit hard at 
ze Bill. but ovare Bill’s shoulder he have von or two hits 
at Joseph. 

Vennisday.—Mr. Stevenson bring in again his Sunday 
Closing Bill. It is not Sunday but ze public house he 
desire to shut up. Sir Harcourt back him up. Zey point 
to ze example of Scotland. I sink of my bitter sherries at 
von o'clock, and like von o'clock I rise. I say Voret! mes 
amts, first shut up your Pall Mall club vere you can drink 
all day, all night, all days, all nights, zen rob ze poor man 
of his bittare vich is so sveet to him. As for Glasgow, 
shut up yourselfs, not ze public house. I have seen in 
Glasgow on ze Saturday night more men who cannot valk 
zeir chalks in straight line zan in London on Saturday and 
Sunday togezzare. Shut ze public on Sunday, ze vorking 
man vill lay in store on Saturday night, and lots vill not 
go to bed till it is finished, 

Feudt,—Ze noble law-makers to-night are law-menders. 
Zey read tvice ze Bill to mend Law vich is Criminal, and 
tree times ze Bill to doctare ze Medical Act. In ze Com 
mons zare is a fish-kettle, because Mr. Varton deal vit so 
many Bills like cricketares deal vit straight balls—‘* block” 
zem. Sir Norscote is up again aprofos ze Egyytian 
policy. ‘*‘ Stafford,” say Lord Hartington to me, ‘‘is 
Egyptian plague Number Eleven.” More Franchise. 


Artists at Play. 


The Hogarth Club gave a conversazione and smoking concert on 
March 31st, at Prince s Hall. 


FUN was there, my merry artists—ay, he mingled with 
your throng, 

And he gazed upon your pictures, and he heard the fes- 
tive song, 

What time the smoke from pipe and ‘* weed” rose curling 
in the air; 

He beheld you all enjoy yourselves while merrymaking 
there. 


And, with his hawk-like optics, he each painting closely 
scanned, 

And he prouder felt than ever of your bright Bohemian 
band ; 

kor many of your works there showed of Art the truest 
touch— 

There were really only very few that were not up to much, 


There you put aside your palettes and called in the sister 
art, 

And vocalists and actors came and took a willing part ; 

Then FUN, your friend and patron, felt his heart with 

gladness swell, 

Till the milkman’s voice reminded him ’t was time to say 
** Farewell,” 


And as his gorgeous chariot in the daybreak dashed away, 

Thought he, ‘* Our British artists were not always thus 
5O Pay ; 

They did not a/ways fraternize, as men and brothers should; 

Such gatherings as these must be productive of much good.” 


The “ Hogarth !”—It suggests the time when Will was wont 
to vex 

Certain rogues and fools who flourished with the second 
Georgius hex. 

To your genial club a better name ’t were difficult to give, 

FuN hopes your club will live as long—as Hogarth’s 
fame will live. 
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STUDIES FOR THE 


SEASON. 












































MATCH BETWEEN 


TRYING TO HATCH THE EASTER! 
THE G.O. M. EGG. OLD N. LEF%W SITTING. 











an Atlemoriam 


H.R.H. THE 


DUKE OF 


ALBANY 








Sus per Col.lera, or Cholera per Sus. 


he Dr. ?) Hock, a German professor, has discovered the 
holera germ, identifying it by means of the in-Hock-ulation of a pig. 
It is not true that the circumstance is to be made the subject of a great 
rical picture, to be 


called ** The Germ and the German,” nor will 























1) M H, I5S4 
— I lial measures in connection with the disease have a greater tendency | 
; cs nin than heretofore to turn Teu-tonics, 
I rt for 
Fort Bu , rt 
i] m sh Can't make Calf Enough of Him. 
ee aie THERE is a young man on exhibition in the Boulevard Strasbourg, | 
p oat <e i hn ‘id Paris, wh claim to notice consists in his having been born with a 
if ; LAS , , . 
L: : calf’s head, We should have thought this by no means an unique speci- 
ae iy pa men, young men similarly teh veing in our Opinion by no means rare. 
Thi — n is, however, exhi ited ; appropriately enough at La Scala, 
TI b> \ ray aca (é nantlant 
‘| fy [ miheS r Batt a 
Ate : mee Leart . urel-wreath to wi JUST OUT. 
Klas! Ip ning hin ve! ; pie 
Price One Shilling ; Post-free, 1s. 3d., 
‘ lars f thr, ( ’ , } . , , ) y a 7y ») 7 a 
HM Shsigesie through a rmed FOUR HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO PAGES, DEMY 8vo., 
rich reward he ! won $s 
| Hus he nroved ti as } Fully Illustrated, 
” an enas ee EXCURSIONS INTO PUZZLEDOM 
; a 
Lie with ever e aim ¥ 
Phata bring comfort to the poor and 
His} I um 1: TOM HOOD, Anp His SISTER Mrs. BRODEKIP. 
i 1) 
His dite w ’ , Young folks may be amused, dull circles enlivened, and every home brightened 
ingenious ‘ kxcurstons into Puzzledom | of i m Hood and his sister Mr 
Our « ry for } ‘I pric Fise), bey ip "Lhe puz. are Of a very Varied Character, r inging trom simple enigma 
And pr time may he 1 r blow, | | punst ite double acrostics and mysterious logogriphes."—Ldoyd s 
, | i { ‘ fely be pre ted for the merry fancies and fantasti 
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CAUTION. —If 
Cocoa thickens in the 
cup, its proves the 
addition of Starch, 


PURE!!! 


0COd 


SOLUBLE!!! REFRESHING!!! 





P ed (for the Proprietcrs) by W. Lay, ¢3 Fleet Street, F.C 
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Oud G. O. V. (eagerly).—** YOU MEAN TO SAY IT’s——” 





THE WIDOW AGAIN. 


Old G. O. Varny.—‘* THIS PORTRAIT OF YOU, MRs, BELLREVEUVE, IS REALLY DELIGHTFULLY BEWITCHING, AND SO LIKE!” 
Mrs. Bellevenve.— It’s LIKE YOU, THEN, IN ONE RESPECT,” 


Mrs. B.—** FLATTERING.” 








Of Course! 
THE Conservatives characterize Mr. Gladstone's recent hard-hitting speech as 
‘* reckless and stormy invective.” 
‘T WAS natural, surely, when Tories, appalled, 
Found out by this speech that their plot was defective, 
They ’d whine; so it isn’t surprising they called 
G.’s oration all *‘ reckless and stormy invective.” 


They shrank at his glance as a criminal shrinks 
When caught by some vigilant hawk-eyed detective, 
And therefore, of course, each Obstructionist thinks 
That speech was all “reckless and stormy invective.” 


'T was hard, after they had the Premier reviled 
With the might of (what ¢Aey call) their wisdom collective, 
To tind themselves cornered ; and hence they have styled 
That oration ‘‘ mere reckless and stormy invective.” 


Such a blow at Obstructionists seldom was dealt— 

We trust it will act as a sort of corrective; 

not, Gladstone’s knocks may again soon be felt, 

And they'll quail neath more ‘‘reckless and stormy invective, ’ 


If 


—s 





A DAILY PAPER remarks with regard to the attitude adopted by the 
Opposition towards the Franchise Bill, that ‘‘ the Conservative Obstruc- 
tion was naked and not ashamed.”’ 


This Tory Obstruction, at which some have mourned, 
Was ‘‘ naked,” we must allow; 

You could not call it beauty, though unadorned, 
but its style is much altered now: 

For Obstruction thus naked was most distressing, 


} 


Qn (> } — » ana ha crac ¢ 66 Arpccir he 
so Gladstone arose and he gave it a *‘ dressing. 





Men and Things. 


A TAILOR is a bad man toinvite to play billiards on your table, as he 
is accustomed to cut the cloth. 

It is surprising, when you come to think of it, how few booksellers 
take to the stage, seeing how accustomed they are to ‘* the boards.” 

If you invite a railway contractor to dinner, do not forget to let hit 
have tish-plates. 

The policeman is the man to effectually grapple with a diffi ulty 
there is no one more able than he to take a subject up. 

The tin-plate ma 


nufacturer and the iron merchant always put their 
best energies forward—they are always on their metal. 
The soldier is a reliable man; as a rule, none are more so, the 


being nearly always a man of hi(s)word., 


: sidier 


A DAILY PAPER say 
House of Lords has little to do. 
** Little to do!” that’s very true, 
And we hail that statement gladly ; 
For most people think that the lordly crew 
Do even that little badly. 


, ** Whether through its fault « 


” 


ritsmi sfortune, the 





AN evening journal recently published a special article entitled ‘* The 
Poets’ Spring.” Do they, indeed? Alas! many poets do not get a 
chance to ‘‘spring” much. [We need hardly say this does not apply to 
the bards on this establishment, who are all in receipt of salaries that 
are simply princely.—Eb. ] 


Mr. CLIFFORD LLoYb and Nubar Pasha have, it appears, agreed to 

4 . ’ ’ $, 
disagree considerably of late, and the latter declares that cither he or 
Mr. Lloyd must resign. Alas, poor Egypt! this causes a Nu-bar to the 


proper settlement of her troubles, and she seems to look in vain for una 


Lik yd happiness. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


Covent GARDEN.—-The Salvini season has come to an end, and we 


‘shall probably see this great actor upon our stage no more for ever. 
Hamlet was his last 


effort, and,although 
curiously showing 
that tendency to 
‘‘bust into tears” 
which no man ever 
saw off the stage 
except in the 
weakest-minded of 
male creatures, a 
grand effort it was, 
instinct with no- 
bility and sensitive- 
ness. The same 
play was given for 
the actor’s benefit, 
which took place 
on the Thursday 
previous to his de- 
parture. Much en- 
| thusiasm, and many flags, and bouquets, and wreaths bearing the legend 
‘* Vale,” were displayed on the occasion. This inscription, by the way, 
was only dopbtfully complimentary ; and, seeing that the Signor’s last 
performance was yet to come, open to the suspicion of being an unne- 
| comsardy zealous interpretation of the injunction to ‘‘ speed the parting 
guest ’—not to say expressive of a hurry to get rid of him. It may be 
noted that Signor Salvini wore the black velvet tunic, black tights, short 
cloak, and funereal feathered cap of Kemble (and later) times. The 
dressing of the whole series may be noted also as about the worst thing 
of its kind since the squalid old Adelphi days. I should guess the ex- 
pense as—costumes, twopence-halfpenny ; laundress, #2// 





Covent GARvEN.—A Triple PRemaTuRe. 





Mrs. Conover, wisely and—from the critic’s point of view—kindly 
avoiding the Saturday and Monday crush, presented her Easter piece, at 
the Olympic, on Thursday last—too late for me to notice this week, 
however. Its title is My Partner, and calls up recollections of a partner 
I once had. I lere is a description of him :— 


MY PARTNER. 


If{e came with a cheerfully genial smile, 
I1is ignorance plainiy revealing, 
And chatting of this and the other the while, 
(ommenced his career by misdealing. 
He didn’t appear to observe the disgrace, 
As he passed the cards on for *‘a fresh ’un,” 
It seemed to amuse him and brought to his face 
A gay ‘‘ well-I-never!” expression. 


He looked on the thing as a joke, it was plain, 
And showed that he couldn’t resist it, 
By audibly wondering, now and again, 
Ilowever it chanced that he’d missed it! 
And then he led trumps from a knave and a two 
(The knave was the card he selected), 
And when we lost all we were able to do, 
Said sweetly, ‘‘ Just what I expected.”’ 


To manage his cards in the usual “ fan’ 
He seemed to be wholly unable, 
gut held them for everybody to scan, 

Or dropped 
them face up 
on the table. 

And though all 
his play was 
consistently 
bad, 

With nothing 
redeeming 
throughout it, 

I thought that 
the man would 
have driven 
me mad, 

He wasso com- 
placent about 
it! 





Tus Orvmpic.—"' Mv Partner.’ 





He brought down his cards with a flourish and bang 
(Severe on the table those thumps were), 

And sometimes he whistled, and sometimes he sang, 
And frequently asked us what trumps were, 








And when I just hinted his conduct was light 
(With rage I was pretty well choking), 

He gave himself up for the rest of the night, 
To trumping my tricks and revoking! 


Nops AND WINKS.—With Miss Victoria and Miss Jessie as lessees, 
Mr, Fred as director, and Mr. Fawdon as a member of the company, 
the Vokes Family have taken up their quarters at the Imperial. There 
they are in camp, and their piece, new to London, is /n Camp also. Be- 
fore the campaign just commencing is concluded, lots of killing will be 
done by the ladies, no doubt, nor will the gentlemen fail to be ‘‘the 
death” of many; may they take lots of prisoners and hold them to goodly 
ransom. There will be morning performances only.—Miss Roze de 
Vane, an American lady (dear, dear! what a number of American ladies 
there are!) is appearing at the New Sadler’s Wells in several of Shake- 
speare’s plays. I’ve not seen the lady yet, so I have no right whatever 
to say that she is not an instance of modest merit because she is Vane, or | 
that she cannot be a rising actress because she is Roze, or that her Viola 
—but no, I will not play upon her Viola.—Mr. Frank E. Thicke has | 
sighted Coleridge’s Remorse, and a version of it prepared by him will 
be re-cited by Mr. Philip Beck at the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on the | 
26th inst.; although this is something like an undertaking on the part of | 
Mr. Beck, I anticipate nothing funereal.—Lively times at the Gaiety that 
night! The following is the concluding couplet of an impromptu quatrain | 
which I expect to finish shortly: 

**There’s little in Our Helen 
That's suited to our Nelly.”— 





Mr. Alfred Balfour, a rising young comedian, and a sometime recruit 
beneath the 
banner of Mr. 
Charles Col- 
lette, received a 
com plimentary 
benefit at the 
Kennington Re- 
creation Hall on 
theSthinst. Mr. 
T. F. Nye, Mr. 
Patrick Feeney, 





Mr. and Mrs. 

]. F. Brian, the 

Sisters Mario, BERING |) 7 \ \ 
¢ \ aes. = = 

the Alexander a ? 3 RJ 

Family, Miss Tue CriTerioN.—Return oF WyNDHAM AND Co. 


Rosie May, and : ‘ : 
many other good friends, did their level best, which was not a little, to 


ensure Mr. Balfour the success he merits, which is also not a little. —A 
new piece by Mr. Dion Boucicault is spoken of for the Court, with Miss 
Ada Cavendish as the heroine. Messrs. Clayton and Cecil spare no 
pains in their catering; let us wish them luck, and trust their Cavendish 
may yield them ample returns.—On the 25th Fa/ka retires from the 
Comedy, and Ne// Gwynn: comes from the Avenue to take her place. 
There will be a certain amount of recasting, without, however, altering 
the form, the winning form, of Nelly to any serious extent.—That ex- 
cellent soldier in the professional army, Mr. J. D. Beveridge, being 
compelled by the fortune of war to “fall out” of the ranks at the 
Adelphi, that equally excellent trooper, Mr. F’, H. Macklin, has stepped 
into his place with military readiness, and acquits himself like ‘‘a good 
man and true,” albeit the part he plays scarcely shows him in that light. 
NESTOR, 











Octavius Ebenezer Potts, 

HIS FILOSOFY.—KRAKNUTS, 
FAKT and fancy often kum hoam tugether. 
Kuriosity fell intu a ditch, and Serkemspekshun fished her owt. 
A fare kritizm mai be a fowl libel. 
The wurd in itz plaise iz az the keystone too the artch. 
The kawst of war iz the safegard of nashuns. 
Buty iz the rok of intelligence. 
Ere the sole mai proklame himself, the pashuns must die. 
He whoo haz a reddy market haz a full purse. 





From America we hear that Charles Wyndham and his company were 
delayed at Washout. ‘* Washout!” said a member, ‘‘ we shall have a 
precious washed-out day here.” ‘*No,’’ murmured another, ‘‘ we ’ll have 
a washin’-day instead; I’m iust going to begin by getting some soda: 
come?” 

THE clergyman who was present while two boys were being flogged 
for attending a dissenting chapel, admonished them to ‘‘ stick to one 
thing or the other.” So the infant martyrs had the stick morally as well 
as physically. 
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THE BLUNDERBERRYS AT BREAKFAST. 


‘*UGH! the bread’s as hard as a rock,” growled Mr. Blunderberry, 
as he played a tattoo upon the loaf with the handle of his knife. 

** Yes, dear,” replied his better half, nervously clattering a cup and 
saucer. ‘* You know it’s Easter, and " 

‘*Easter! And why, madam, should I want to build an impregnable 
fortress with the staff of life at Easter? Remove this petrifaction, and 
bring me a fossil of more recent date. Hullo! where’s the butter?” 

‘*T was telling you, dear, that it is Easter, and the shops “ 

“Great Zadkiel! Mrs. B., do you think I don’t know what day of the 
month it is? But mind you, ma‘am, you ’Ill have to get up very early in 
the morning to convince me that the cows are students of the calendar. 
Show me the female bovine who yearns for a bank holiday; bring along 
the lady ox who persists in closing from Thursday night to Tuesday 
morning. Is Solomon Blunderberry to be balked of his matutinal meal 
by the vagaries of a meek and lowing quadruped? Bring forth the stalwart 
oleomargarine, ma’am, or bid the luscious train oil to my presence, that 
I may soak yon flinty adamantine loaf, and make my meal.” 

‘*I’m very sorry, dear,” said Mrs. Blunderberry, humbly, ‘‘ but you 
see the shops are all shut, and there’s nothing open but the public houses 
and P 

‘*Great Bacchus! do you want me to live on beer till Tuesday? Do 
you expect your lord and master to imperil his confounded liver with ale 
and porter for four days? Why didn’t you get some butter from the 
stores by parcels post, eh, madam ?” 

‘I don’t think there is any parcels post at Easter,” sighed the good 
lady, raking the tea-leaves together with a spoon. ‘* There doesn’t seem 
to be anything but cheap railway excursions.”’ 

** And you—you, Mrs. Blunderberry—call yourself the mistress of this 
house! You—yoxu, madam, profess to look after the welfare of your 
husband, and allow such a trifle as Easter to drive him empty away from 
his home, to seek the comfort of a crust and a glass of water at an inn! 
Would you starve the man you swore to love and cherish? Do you wish 
to reduce your Solomon to a living skeleton, and exhibit him round the 
country ina caravan? Do you look forward to seeing the breadwinner 
of this semi-detached villa pine and die for need of common nutriment ? 
Oh, Mrs. B., Mrs. B.! what can I think of those tears? Avaunt, false 
woman! you only need a pair of scales and a moving tale to be a 
crocodile,” 

**Oh, Sol-ol-ol-olomon!” sobbed the unhappy lady; ‘‘I did every- 
thing I could. It’s all the fault of these wretched holidays.”’ 

‘* What!” roared Mr. Blunderberry, in accents of thunder. ‘‘ What??? 
Do I hear aright? Would you rob the poor man of one of his rare 
opportunities for harmless enjoyment? Would you take the light from 
the eyes, the fresh air from the lungs, and the joy from the hearts of 
millions, that you might wallow in the lap of luxury and ease? Is the 
jaded shopkeeper, weary with his months of toil, to stick glued to his 
counter at this glorious Easter-time, that a female Blunderberry may 
have a half-pound of butter the moment she calls for it? Shame upon 
you, Mrs, B.—shame!” 

‘* But I don’t want it for myself, Solomon ; I want it for you.” 

“*What, Mrs. Blunderberry! Would you tempt me to be false to my 
Principles with a pat of butter? Would you lead your only husband 
astray? Why, ma’am, you only need an apple and a blush to be a 
second Eve! Oh, how like a woman to seek to shift the burden from 
your own shoulders on to mine. ‘ Wretched holidays’! Am I to under- 
stand, madam, that because a paternal Government permits me to remain 
absent from my office in the City, that the day thus set apart for my 
enjoyment is to be stigmatized by you as a ‘ wretched holiday’?”’ 











| 
| 
| 
| 





‘*I’m very sorry, Solomon, but—— 

**Tush, Mrs. B.! I will listen to no excuses. It is of no avail that 
you look longingly from the window for the omnibus which bears me to 
my daily toil. I do mot go to the City to-day, ma’am, understand that! 
and please to remember, if it proves to be a ‘wretched holiday,’ you 
have nobody but yourself to blame.” 








NEW LEAVES. 


THE English Illustrated Magazine is very favourably following the 
lead of the Americans. 

The Century and St. Nicholas. —These American magazines are 
always looked forward to as an intellectual treat, and are never disap- 
pointing. 

The Zim& contains a lot of powerful writing, 

Longman’s makes steady progress with its serials. 

Macmitllan's is, if possible, more than usually interesting. 

Hovsehold \Vords is ever welcome in the household. 

The Leisure Hour, Sunday at Home, Boy's Own Paper, Girl's Own 
Paper, and Friendly Greetings are never-failing sources of satisfaction. 

The Zark should be a great favourite. We hope it is. 

Pitman’s Musical Monthly and the Sacred Melodist both have ‘‘ tunes 
for the tuneful.” 

Garden Work—a new penny weekly—is well calculated to effect con- 
siderable improvement in all sorts of garden work. 

The April number of the Sporting Mirror, edited by Diomed (Mr. 
H. Bb. Bromhead) is full of useful and entertaining matter. There is a 
very humorous article, by Mr. Richard Butler, entitled ‘‘ The Magic 
Circle,” which deals with the comic side of ‘‘glove-fighting.” There 
are also several sketches, portraits, and biographies of sporting celebrities, 


a - - 


Home Grown. 





A True “Tale,” 


It wasaglorious sunset. The upper portion of the sky was the colour 
of pickled cabbage, flicked out here and there with gold leaf, while the 
lower part resembled the tint of newly-made mustard, It was, indeed, 
a fair scene. 

The expressive face of the Duke of Boodlepunt twitched and twisted 
as he gazed at the lovely sky, and flicked off the tops of the spring onions 
in his kitchen garden with his heavy riding-whip. ‘‘I am an orphan,” 
he mused, ‘‘an orphan of fifty-two years, yet why should I be tortured 
like this with gout? Because my poor but respected parent imbibed port 


| and enjoyed himself, why should I pay for his pleasure? To-day I have 


had my last canter on Blinkeyed Bonny.” And in his sorrow the duke 
slashed at the largest onion sprout within reach, and, missing it, struck 
his toe with a hissing swish. I1is Grace was not philosophical; he writhed 
in pain like a cut worm, and made considerably more noise than any 
mutilated specimen of the lower creation would have done, 

His aged housekeeper rushed up to the spot, assisted him to the still- 
room, bade him be seated, diverted him with a profusion of jokes and 
waggery upon the subject of gout, and solaced him with a glass of Stone’s 

sritish wine, home grown, observing ‘‘ Stone’s wines are perfectly pure, 
and not only never cause gout, but are a wholesome corrective to that 
dire disorder.’’ ‘‘ Disorder—I mean order me twelve dozen for my 
private consumption,” said his Grace, with his usual ducal gingerlike 
prodigality. ‘‘If it gives Stone to my system, I shall require some more 


very shortly.” 
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“* Me gloomy?” said the working man ou Sunday morning. ‘‘ Why, I 







** Wot?” said’ he to the Beneficent Innovater; “‘ museums opened now? Wot do / want with museums when I ‘ve jest found a new post with a re 


THAT MOST ENJOYABLE SUNDAY. 
(A COMMENTARY ON THE REJECTION OF LorD THURLOW’s Morion.) 
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entrancing moments flew like weeks. 
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“Dunno if this post ain't even more interestin’ than t’ other,” he exc! 
giving way to the full excitement of the diversion. 
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wot did yer want to wake me up for?” 





I was jest ‘‘ Lovely post this ‘un. Could spend years a-starin’ at 
a-wondering which post I shud spend the day a-starin’ at—the one up here, or t other down there.” it!” murmured he, in the intensity of delight. And“the 
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LED ASTRAY. 
(See Cartoon.) 


MEN sometimes lose self-control 

When they get out for a whole 
Holiday, 

Do their spiriting not gently, 

Noisily and impudently 

Larking, and are consequently 
Led astray. 


Sad to see the old or young, 
Nad companions among, 
Torn away 
From propriety’s strict fetter 
When he surely should know better, 
seing simply—to the letter— 
Led astray. 


Two such FUN has now on view, 
And he begs you kindly to 

Look and say 
Whether both have had their dinner, 
Which may be the practised sinner, 
And which is the weak beginner 

Led astray. 
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KNICKNACKS, 


THE importance of honourable political conduct cannot be over- 
estimated. But what constitutes honourable political conduct? Digni- 
fied and straightfor- 
—~ ~ ward behaviour in 
one country may 
mean something in- 
famous in another. 
For instance, a 
foreigner admitted in 
an English Court of 
Justice recently, that 
although he thought 
it disgraceful to fight 
with his fists, he saw 
no harmin ‘‘jobbing ” 
a man in the face 
with a glass. 


Nee 


NUBAR PASHA 
considers Mr, Clif- 
ford Lloyd’s acts in 
Egypt to be irregular 
and arbitrary. Mr. 
Lloyd thinks Nubar's 
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performances to be 

impregnated with hostility and subterfuge. The truth is, success in 


Ireland has meant failure in Egypt, and Mr, Lloyd has now discovered 
that ‘what ’s sauce for the goose” is not necessarily sauce for the gander. 












— 


THE fact that England is not represented at the International Orni- 
thological Congress held at Vienna has been a source of sad disappoint- 
ment to the delegates of certain semi-civilized countries, several half- 
savage savan/s, learned concerning the feathered tribe, wishing to find out 
from her habits during centuries whether England is or is not entitled to 
be called a bird of prey. 


‘* THE Pope he leads a happy life; he has no care nor wedded strife,” 
says an ancient song. A knowledge of the felicity attendant on the un- 
married state of a Pope is possibly one reason why ‘‘ John Kulaisy has 
set up in Finland as Pope.” Another reason may be that Master Jack 
thinks selling indulgences may mean, by strict attention, a remarkably 
profitable business. Kul-aisy has a Hibernian sound about it. 


SERIO-COMIC notices in the House of Commons sometimes do good ; 
let us hope Mr. Macfarlane’s ‘‘ jest with a purpose” may. After com- 
menting on an assault by a male creature upon a woman, being purged 
by a fine of ten shillings and ten shillings compensation to the victim; the 
hon. Member said, ‘* When Mr. Anderson’s Bill for the Preveition of 
Cruelty to Animals gets into committee, I shall move to include women 
in the schedule.’’ Great laughter of course greeted Mr. Macfarlane’s 
notice. The odd idea that women should receive the same protection 
accorded to dogs, donkeys, and horses, tickled some respected M.I.s so 
rakishly that attacks of apoplexy in certain cases were looked for with 
sympathetic anxiety. 





THE etiquette of mourning should be observed respectfully; but we 
can hardly think that ‘‘sweetbreads en demi deui/” (sweetbreads in half 
mourning) is a necessary name for an entrée during a period of national 
grief; but this dish was plaintively served at a dinner recently, and 
appeared in the bill of fare under its grotesquely grim title. Gammon 
and spinach surrounded with crape would have been more appropriate 
to the occasion, 


As yet, the admirers and advocates of spoliation do not consider it 
absolutely immoral to pay for the meat and drink they consume, there- 
fore the farewell banquet to Mr. Henry George (the professional agitator) 
cost his worshippers some money, It is comforting toknow that incendiary 
speeches and sedition culminate generally in indulgence in the “‘ creature 
comforts” to an inordinate extent; but it is still more cheering to find 
that socialist cravists for notoriety and good living at present have both 
the means and the will to pay for their feasts. 





AN American journal considers it a pity that Mr. Henry George's 
physical stature is not equal to his moral cheek, as then his audurn head 
would have been lost among the clouds. 





Poor old James Ward, having reached the age of eighty-four years, 
has passed away. This pugilist publican and painter is said to have sold 
certain of his fights well and unfairly, but he sold his refreshments and 
pictures poorly and honestly. Thanks to that benevolent institution, the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, James Ward, a remarkable link in the 
chain of pugilistic art, ended his days in respectability and peace. 





other 





THE MONSTER. 
(A FRAGMENT OF A MOST PAINFUL TRAGEDY.) 
SCENE.—A Wilderness suggestive of Lamentation and Grief. The Vege- 
fation sways mournfully. There is much water about; also many 
willows. From time to time is heard the mournful cry of the heron.* 


Enter @ WATER-RATE COLLECTOR, sodding. 
COLLECTOR. Ah, cruel—cruel! When this heart, o’erburthened 


With too much wrong, shall burst, the proud Consumer, 
That hath so rent its walls, shall shed, perchance, 

One drop of water in return for that 
Which we—in such abundance—— 





Enter WATER COMPANY'S SOLICITOR. 
Ah, poo! breast 
That feelest thus th’ oppressor’s sting! J, too, 
A prey to the Consumer, do consume. 
But mark where comes the saddest of us all. 
[Zo CHAIRMAN OF WATER COMPANY, who enters in 
hollow-eyed misery, followed Ly tear-stained DIRRCTORS, 
Oh, weep no more, sweet chief ! 
CHAIRMAN, Indeed I cannot, 
l‘or I have drained the sources of supply 
By too great output. (Am«iouws/y.) Doth the harsh Consumer 
Yet pause and pity? 
COLLECTOR. Oh, not he, my chief. 
Three times did I, with floods of scalding tears, 
Beg him to pay three times the lawful rate, 
Nor persecute us more; three times did I, 
Sobbing, implore that he would pay us rate 
On twenty non-existent taps, and spare us; 
Three times, cn bended knee, I prayed him tell us 
The inmost secrets of his inmost life 
Upon a form I left for him to fill, 
And cease t’oppress us 
SOLICITOR, 


SOLICITOR. 





Then, with wild entreaty 
And sobs, and threats about the House of Lords, 
I followed, begging him to pity us. 
sut no; with cruel gibe— 
CHAIRMAN (with trembling lips). Oh, thankless nature! 
For all my kindly care, for all that I 
Assessed him on the gross, with extra « harges 
On tap and cistern—ay, and water-butt 
That culls the rain—he turns upon me thus! 
Vainly I rate him; like an arrant scold 
He doth return my rating sevenfold ; 
Till constant ill rewarding kindly pains 
Incites us to arise and shake our mains. 
Yet no, we seek not vengeance—ours to bear, 
And sob, and sufter still, Let us away 
To where the harsh Consumer dwells, and while 
Examining his fittings, jotting down 
The number of the baths he takes per weck, 
And so forth, beg him in one last appeal 
To cease his persecution. 
[ Zhey adjourn to residence of CONSUMER, and invade tf, 


Enter CONSUMER, 


Ha! too cruel! 
With fiendish malice and exultant hate 
Iie haunts us even here; nor even here, 
Within the shelter of his very hearth, 
Doth grant us respite. Oh, our hearts will break! 


ACT-DROP, 


* If the heron be not the bird which gives forth a mournful cry, the coot, or any 
mr te fowl, may be substituted. We are not very clear on the point. 
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| Breaks down. 
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AN EFFETE PHRASE. 


\ T was strange that there should have 
been such potency about it too; it 
was no weird and cacophonous 
gibberish such as used to strike awe 
into persons who had private sit- 
tings with wizards a long time ago. 

oemeeee Nay, it was not even a sentence, 
ry Pai ' having noverbinit. It was merely 

45 23 a a phrase—in point of fact, a very 
4 44q@ge” |,~ short phrase ; to be candid, as short 

ery as a phrase could well be unless it 

CP gave up all notion of continuing 
existence as a phrase; for there 
were only two words in it. And 
even these weren’t polysyllabic 
words—that is, one wasn’t; while 
the other was only just on the bor- 
ders of it. And yet wherever that 
yhrase was even whispered, the 
Reavers shrank into their shoes and 
said, ‘I wish you wouldn’t!” 

The French heard it, and imme- 
diately thought of Waterloo and 
several other places; the Russians 
heard it, and said a little curse 
about Inkerman and Alma; and 
all sorts of other nationalities 
heard it, and felt uncomfortable 
about some past event or other 
which they didn’t mention, 

** Beastly things, ain’t they?” 
said the Chinaman, carrying his memory back some years; ‘‘ got a way 
of coming at you like a wall, and going slap through!” 

‘And give such a nasty twist when they get inside!” muttered a 
Sepoy of the Mutiny. 

Vhen a British editor wished to give an awe-inspiring hint to some 
refractory foreign nation, he simply wrote an article containing that 
awful phrase several times. If ‘Aat wouldn’t have the desired effect, 
what would? Patriotic poets were particularly partial to the phrase, 
and plied it perpetually. 

** Dear me!” exclaimed a modern savage somewhere from North or 
South Africa, ‘‘ what are these dreadful things you ’re discussing ?” 

‘‘He’s never heard of ’em!” exclaimed all those parties mentioned 
above. ‘‘Just fancy! A nice turn it’ll give him when we name ’em!” 
And in one voice they murmured the awe-inspiring phrase, fully ex- 
pecting to see the savage turn deadly pale and tremble all over. 

But the savage from somewhere in North or South Africa actually 
began by chuckling, and finished up with a regular hearty roar of deri- 
sion!!! 

‘*He, he! What ¢hose things?” said the savage from somewhere in 
Africa, contemptuously. 

** Calls them ‘ those things 
temerity. ‘‘ Certainly he’s never seen—or felt—them. 

‘* What, these things that I bend round into earrings for myself?” 
asked the savage; ‘‘these things that I tried to use as fish-hooks, but 
found too soft for the purpose? these things that I cut slices off with my 
spear when I happen to wanta toothpick?” And so saying, the savage 
bit one of them easily into several pieces. 

** Are those things what the terrible phrase is about ?” asked the others, 
suddenly bursting into roars of laughter. ‘‘ Why, our ancestors always 
told us—and, in point of fact, we used to find out for ourselves—that 
they were the most terrible, and " But they couldn’t finish for 
jeering. 

* ” * > . * 

‘*T don’t think we'll make use of that phrase any more,” said the 
British editor: ‘‘it doesn’t seem to have quite the effect it used to once,” 

And he wasn’t far wrong. The phrase was ‘‘ British Bayonets,”’ 
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'!” whispered the others, awestricken at his 
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In Re-Form! 

A SEMI-CONSERVATIVE daily, speaking of Mr. Bright’s speech on the 
Franchise Bill, remarks that the right hon, gentleman was ‘‘ not in his 
finest form.” 

That journal finds fault with Brum’s tav'rite M.P., 
Whose attack on the Tories was warm ; 

Sut many, you'll find, are inclined to agree 
That Bright's ‘‘ finest form” is Ae-form ! 


THE Members of the Opposition are said by a daily paper ‘‘ to have 
shown much chagrin” at the result of the debate onthe Franchise Bill. 
(Quite so; they no doubt had the (cha)grin on the other side of their faces 
when the figures were taken. 












WARBLES OF THE WEEE. 
SET TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES. 


New Series, No. 16. Arr—‘* Dancing in a Ring.” 


HERE were a 
pair of editors 
who came be- 
fore the beak, 

And of that pair 
of editors we’re 
going for to 
nen $F 

A Spanish one 

; who edited a 

m™ ‘*comic” out 

ly \ abroad— 
ied’ An English one 
4 \\. who found him- 

self a-libelling a 

lord. 

The Spanish one 

had done a 

rather inju- 
dicious thing 

In publishing a 

sketch as was 
‘* offensive to 

the King,” 

And so they gave him eight years’ ‘‘ hard” for doing what he’d done— 

They gave the English editor about the third of one. 

So, sing! sing! what a funny thing! 

Can’t a comic paper be allowed to have its fling? 
Sing! sing! ‘‘ comics” when they sting 

Are not the sort of dainty dish to set before a King. 


A fire within the City is regarded as a show, 
There’s been a pretty lively one in Paternoster Row; 
They say it was extremely fine and picturesque and such— 
They do not say the sufferers enjoyed it very much. 
The genial riparian whom ev’ry one condemns, 
He still pursues his little game about the River Thames; 
The genial riparian, who lives at home at ease, 
He ‘*knows so ill to deal with time,” he ‘‘ plays such pranks as these!” 
So, sing! sing! Get a bit of string, 
Let us go and fish for chub or any mortal thing; 
Sing! sing! Let us try to bring 
Ridicule and overthrow on parasites that cling. 


We hear a Swedish gentleman has made a little bet, 
He seems about as innocent a chap as you could get, 
Because he’s bet (without a-knowing half of them, we’re poz) 
He'll visit every capital there is or ever was! 
When Hurrell took that mangle, why, his act was impolite, 
So they gave it him severely, and it served him very right— 
We love to see the Bench compelling such-like to disgorge ; 
And they ’ve give a farewell dinner to the mighty Henry George. 
So, sing! sing! Let us form a ring, 
You have got some money, and we haven’t got a thing. 
Sing! sing! Down your money fling, 
And let’s divide it equally equality to bring. 
Hoorah! The second reading of the Franchise Bill is passed 
(The Government majority was reasonably vast), 
And now for the Committee fights, the clattering of swords, 
And then for the defeat of it among the merry Lords! 
And furthermore, as we observe among our weekly mems., 
There's some propose a duplex bridge to cross the River Thames; 
And some one has been trying, as a rather gruesome “‘ lark,” 
To set on fire a village with the Irish name of Cark! 
So, sing! sing! ‘* Vengeance on the wing!” 
Find them out and hound them down a into prison fling! 
Sing! sing! What a coward thing! 
And hope the perpetrators may eventually ‘‘ swing.” 
They say that Nubar (hight Pasha) is very much annoyed, 
And doesn’t seem to ‘‘ hit it off” with Mr, Clifford Lloyd. 
They say that France is sending of her convicts to Belle Isle, 
They say Australia doesn’t look upon it with a smile; 
They say, in fact, Australia doesn’t want the beggars there, 
They likewise say France cocks her nose and says she doesn’t care; 
They say they ’re going to inquire (and we approve the way) 
About the Lantel Steinmann wreck-—and that is all they say. 
So, sing! sing! Ring-a-ting-a-ting! 
’T is thus the juice from all the news we delicately wring ; 
Sing! sing! Ring-a-ding-a-ding! 
We've slung our ink until we haven’t any ink to sling. 
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ff After the Battle. 
A CAROL BY THE CONQUERED, 


ot 

Tue debate on the Franchise Bill re- 1% 4 ys 
sulted ina majority of 130 for the Govern. 5° E-GYPTI AN YZ 
ment. poll vv = - 

. Cues: TI0 = | 

Our labour all is wasted ; | . : 

For Gladstone has again 
The sweets of victory tasted, 

And made us nigh insane, | 
Of all our tricks so dirty, 

Behold the fruit we see! 
A hundred—ay, and thirty— 

Majority for G. 
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Oh, say! can we be dreaming ? 
Is this some vision rim ? 
Has all our artful scheming 
But helped to further 42m ? 
Alas! our House has passed it, 
That horrid Franchise Bill— 
Yea, though we tried to blast it, \ 
G. worked his wicked will! 


First by that speech G. settled 
Our Opposition chief ; 

And, oh! we were so nettled, 
We could have cried for grief, | 
We felt that all was ended, 
His victory was plain; (40 
But, fancy—what a splendid (4) 
Majority to gain! 
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Ah, me! that dread division— 
That maddening One- Three - 
Nought! bs ZZ 
And look at the derision i \ 1G 

We on ourselves have brought ! rt ! 
Thus G,, our hopes destroying, ; \N 
Has caused us such distress ; 
’T will keep us from enjoying vi Sr — ————— 
Our Easter-tide recess. 
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Feather or No! A? 7 
A DAILY paper, speaking of the UC \ AR Y' // MY 
practice of the Cantabs, says, ‘* The —_ \ Ae d 
feather was not clean or even.” No , 
doubt many of our lady readers will 
exclaim, ‘*Why ever didn’t they 
have the feathercleaned and trimmed 
before they came out ?” 
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TRUCULENT Tories swear by 
Jingo. Riotous radicals swear by 
George. Liberals sometimes swear 
by both, and get curiously mixed. 


THE POL-ITICAL PARROT. 


This wretched old bird that you see, 
One idea in his noddle had he, 


With his questions and talks, 
And his screeches and squawks, 





It was E. G, Y. P. and T. 
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plain he mean political Scotch Minister, and Sir Harcourt reply he is 
not yet measure for ze bare leg. As Colonel Nolan say to me, up till 
now he is not ‘‘ kilt entirely.” To-night ve have ze last round of ze Fran- 
chise fight. Ze Grand Ole Pugilist come up smiling. and knock Sir 
Norscote out of time. I go home singing ‘“‘ Jolly good fellahs!” pour 
votla! I have back Cambridge and ze Grand Ole Man, and encore voila! 


THE INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER IN PARLIAMENT. 


FRIDAY, ze 4 Aprils.—Ze Earl of Milltoun give notice zat he vill 
move to mend ze Laws of Lunacy, vich his lordsheep seem to sink have 
been made by, insteads of for, idiots. He have been reading Veldon v, 
Vinslow, and ze syrup of Vinslow have not sooved him—he sink ze 


~ gas 


a Se ew 


Lunacy Laws are not vell done, Ze double-barrelled Lord of Straffeden 
and Campbell still sink zat ven Mr. Gladstone and ze Czar of Russia met 
at Copenhagen zare vas, as your Shakhispear say, somesink rotten in ze 
State of Denmark. Milor Granville reassure ze double-barrelled noble 
lord it vas ze season of ze big serpent and ze sea-gooseberry—c efatt 
fourguoi ze papers had so much to say about it. In ze Commons Mr. 
Make Carty and ze Home Rulers (I sall not call zem ze Home Sveet 
Home Rulers) attack ze Irish magistracy. Zey donot like ze magistrates, 
ze bulvarks of law and order, mature/lement. Mr. Healy make himselves 
more offensive zan usual, vich is saying a big deal. 


On Monday Mr. Maclonglane—fardon, I mean Mac ze lane vich is 
far—demand of Sir Harcourt if he do not sink zat Mr. Dennis zat have 
play tennis—I mean Dennis—vit ze head of Miss Driscoll, and have 
been fine ten shilling, and ten shilling compensation, have not got his 
amusement too cheap, like ze leetle boy zat creep into ze circus undare 
ze canvas. I say no! I say give ze gentleman a leetle more for his 
money, in ze shape of ze cat vit nine lives, and also ze same number of 
tails. Sir Campbell desire a Scotch Minister. I no see ze use of von— 
ve have Ashmead-Bartlett ven ve vant to go asleep, Sir Campbell ex- 








zey have both been easy vinnares. 

2sday.-—Mr. Loudare, like ze poodle zat stand on ze legs vich are most 
near his tail, rise to ordare, Mr. Dodds have vipped up his friends to 
pass private Bill parceyue his son vas ze solicitor. A/aintenant, he 
apologize, and ve sing ‘‘ Hurrahs for Tommidodds!” Sir Harcourt 
bring in ze Bill for vich London valt, vich is to reform ze Lord Maire 
and his Show, ze Corporation and its men in livery. Ce chér Healy ex- 
haust at last ze patience of Mr. Trevelyan by charges as false as—as— 
vell, as Mr. Healy’s charges usually are. Ze Speakare sit on him. 
Mille tonnéres! in your low pothouse your Healy vould be chuck out 
crop and neck, Malheureusement! it is ze House of Commons he dis- 
graces. 
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Fashion Follets. 


‘* THE crinolette,” we read, ‘‘ is now seeing its last days,” 
forth then, we suppose, it will be severely (crino)lette alone, 

** Puffs of lisse are very becoming,” says a well-known fashion writer. 
It may be inferred, therefore, that they will have a long Zisse of life. 


Hence- 
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POPULAR ESTIMATION. 


ist Errand Boy.—‘* HULLO, BILL, HE’s A HARTIST, HE Is,” 
and Do.—‘*WkLL, LEAVE HIM ALONE, CAN’T YER? IT AIN’T HIS FAULT, POOR FELLER!” 











Wuo superficially reviews 

The recent practice of the crews 

May find the thought within him lurk 
That theirs is fairly stiffish work. 


When champion boxers, quick as cats, 
Exchange the most appalling pats, 
The unreflecting says, says he, 

** This tests condition, / can see!” 


Some people fancy, on the whole, 

Much strength 's required for getting coal ; 
While some evolve it from their wit 

That blacksmiths must be pretty ‘* fit.” 


We've heard it stated by the throng 
That elephants are fairly strong ; 
We've hs heard the thoughtless thus 
Describe the hippopotamus, 


This point we so distinctly press 

To show how people lay the stress 

On feats which are (though fairly great) 
Comparatively second-rate. 





THE INEVITABLE. 


For who would place, by calm design, 
The feats we mention on the line 
With that of him who goes to see 
The show at our Academee 7 


Who has not seen the young and strong, 
With tripping gait and joyous song, 
And lightsome laughter, go by scores 
And enter its inviting doors ? 


They weep no tear, they have no care, 
They twine the flow’ret in their hair, 
And bear the shilling to the gate 

As though it were a feather’s weight. 


They pass the gate—that gives no change— 
Their youthful vigour bids them range 

The boundless halls, but by-and-bye 

They rub their necks and heave the sigh. 


A little later, and they greet 

Your vision, sitting on a seat; 

And yet a little season more, 

And, lo! you find them on the floor. 





Alas! no laugh, no joyous'shout 

Escapes them as they totter out, 

Or lie and helplessly implore 

Some foot to roll them towards the door. 


With mingled horror, fear, and hate 
They shun the left umbrella’s weight ; 
Reflect an instant, full of gloom— 
Depart, and leave it to its doom, 


With greatest effort do they bear 

The burden of their nails and hair, 

And cast away their muffs, cravats, 
Their frills and feathers, boots and hats, 


There reigns, without a flaw or break, 
One perfectly-developed ache 

Where scientific books agree 

The spinal column ought to be. 


This fact has been observed by Fun: 
No living person, having done 

That task of superhuman pain, 

Is ever, ever young again. 








“The CLEAN Black Lead.” 


JAMES: 4010 MEDAL 


Successive awards 
for Excellence of 
Quality and 
Cleanliness in use. 


BLACKLEAD 


BEWARE of Worthless Imitations. 











“4 1S always safe 
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CAUTION.—If 
Cocoa thickens in the 
, its proves the 
addition Starch, 


PURE!!! SOLUBLE!!! REFRESHING!!! 
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NO MAN 


PORTER’S DARTER?” 
Fair Vesttor (shocked). —‘* YOU DON’T UNDERSTAND, 


IS AN ANTIQUARY 
SCENE—An /nteresting Ruin. 
Fair Visitor (to Oldest Inhabitant).—**CAN YOU TELL US WHICH IS THE SALLYPORT?” 


Oldest Inhabitant.—“* NOA, LEDDY; A CANNA SAY A KNOWS THAT, LEDpy, 





IN HIS OWN COUNTY. 


HAPPEN YOW MEAN SALLY PORTER, OwD JOHN 


I MEAN WHERE THE ROUNDHEADS BROKE IN AND SACKED THE PLACE.” 
Oldest Inhabitant.—‘*‘CANNA SAY A CAN TELL ’EE, LEDDY; BUT IT WER JUST HERE WHERE MBASTER BROKE OUT AN’ SACKED 
ME. But HE WERE WHAT OI CALLS MORE THICK YEAD THAN ROUND YEAD,” 


[ Oldest Inhabitant given up as hopeless. 








CONVERSATIONS FOR THE TIMES. 


THE DEVELOPING PROFESSION, 


‘ FitzGERALD has been Jong connected with the Irish Republican brotherhood, while 
ostensibly a commercial traveller for Messrs. Touhy and Co., of Cork,"— Pafers. 
ScENE—A Railway Carriage. 

Mr. Tim Ipp. D’ ye know, I’m sorry we got into this compartment. 
I have an idea that our fellow-passengers are 

Sir Spiclous PARTEAGH. Why, that’s precisely what I was thinking ; 
they certainly have the cut of—— [ Zhey observe anxiously, 

Mr. Tim Ipp. I felt sure of it. They ave commercial travellers. 

Sir Spicious, And the worst of it is, they ’ve brought their sample- 
cases into the carriage. 

Mr. Tim Ipp. Yes; there’s one just under the seat where you're 
sitting ; and I can almost swear that I hear a ticking proceeding from it. 

Sir Spicious. I will touch the alarm and stop the tr——Horror and 
despair! There is no alarm. Idd, we are lost—all is over! But 
luckily my will is in the hands of my solicitor. 

Mr. Tim Ipp. Let us get out on to the footboard. It is a desperate 
alternative, as the train is going eighty miles an hour at the least ; but 
rather than remain in the present horrible jeopardy—— 

Sir Spicious. Youare right. We will ride on the footboard, or creep 
round to the buffers ; it is only two hours before the next stoppage, and 
anything is preferable to this awful suspense. 
[ They carry out their plan. 
Mr. Tim Ipp. I breathe once more. What a miracle we—and the 
train—got here unpulverized! Well, here’s the hotel I’ve been recom- 
mended to try; here is the coffee-room ; here are two nice arm-chairs ; 
here is——Parteagh ! 

Six Spicious, I perceive the cause of your sudden paralysis of terror. 

















You are right ; the parties who have just entered ave our fellow-passen- 
gers ; then this is—oh, horror! 

Mr. T1M Ipp. Despair! It is indeed a—— 

SiR Spicious (collapsing). A commercial—— 

Mr. T1IMM IDD (swooning). Hotel! 

Sirk Spicious, Is there no chance of slipping out—no hope ? 

Mr. Tim Ipp. None. The slightest movement on our part would 
almost certainly give the necessary shock to a sample-case, or set in 
motion the spring of a valise, or detonate a hat or umbrella. See, the 
commercial gentlemen are about to overhaul their wares; they station 
scouts without; they lock the door; they assassinate and cremate the 
waiter for better security. They are whispering together; the gentle- 
man who travels in revolvers has just whispered to the gentlemen who 
represent firms in small round clocks and detonating caps and cakes of 
dynamite, that it might be as well 

Sir Spicious. To put out of the way—— 

Mr. Tim Ipp. The two suspicious strangers, who may possibly be—— 

Sir Spicious. From Scotland Yard. Idd, it is to us they allude, 

Mr. T1M Ipp., It is; and the gentlemen who travel in bayonets and 
nitro-glycerine, and copies of the Mad /rishman, have agreed with 
them. Shall we——? 

Sir Spicious. Yes. It is a desperate plan ; but life 

[ They spring wildly up the chimney, and gain their sleeping-apartment, 

Mr. T1M Ipp. What a hairbreadth ’scape, to be sure! Really, com- 
mercial hotels are not safe under the new trade departure. [7hey sleep. 

Sir Spicious. Idd! Hist! Are you there? [A terrific detonation. 

Mr. Tim Ipp, Only a very small piece of me; the other little bits— 
too small to be of any practical use—are scattered in various—— 

Sir Spicious, Exactly mycase. My dear fellow, this comes of going 
to a commercial hotel under the new—— 

Mr. Tim Ipp, You are right. We will avoid them in future, 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


HE OLY MPIC.—WMy fartner, an Ame- 
rican piece, which has just been placed 
in the bills at this theatre, is credited 
with having achieved ‘‘ phenomenal 
success” in several quarters of the 
globe. This is probablytrue. If such 
a piece has obtained the smallest amount 
a nec anywhere whatever, it cannot 
be well regarded in any other light than 
that of a phenomenon! The piece has 
one or two good situations, and one 
great one ; and, with all respect to the 
serious critics, I think the small part of 
Ned Singleton, most cleverly played by 
Mr. Philip Beck, with its vacillation 

Tur Ovvuric.—Russe. as tun 9nd weakness and not-all-badness, a 
MALIGNANT Froc—ne ‘ru rather original and natural sketch; but 
TLES 'EM A LIT,” TOO. beyond this all is irritating nonsense, 

more or less. Mr. I{arry Courtaine 
plays with excellent finish and character a wholly unnecessary and 
whenever-he-makes-his appearance-annoying Major; Mr. J. G. Wilton 
gives an equally painstaking picture of a silly Chinee—two characters 
which may have some ratson d'étre in America, but, presented to an 

English audience, are simply silly. These, with a garrulous house- 

keeper, might be dispensed with altogether, or at least copiously ‘cut.’ 

/ should cut every one of them wherever I met them. The dialogue is 

very poor, with the exception of those portions placed in the mouth of 

Joe Saunders: those are very rich—very rich and flowery and ornate 

indeed, fora gentleman who frequently assures us that he is ‘* no scholar.” 

It is not improbable, however, that Mr. George Rignold exquisitely 

s part will more than 





tender, manly, and sympathetic rendering of thi é 
reconcile audiences to an inferior play ; although the refined intelli- 
gence of Miss Alma Murray, and (with less opportunity) the bright 
piquancy of Miss Laura Linden, go very far to effect the same end; Mr. 
Kkussell, as the necessary villain, plays well (albeit his facial €x pression 
and manner are not unsuggestive of a morose and malignant frog!) ; in- 
deed, the acting is all round good in itself down to a little bit of cockney 
character by Mr. Sydney Sarl—if I may allude to it without being 
accused of being that gentleman’s second cousin or maiden aunt or some- 
thing. But who can sympathize with a heroine ‘who had no mother 
to guide her” (or common sense either, seemingly), and who is so soon 
‘Coff with the old love and on with the new’’? or with an author whose 
long-continued and strenuous efforts to be funny are only once crowned 
with success, and that is when he gives us to know that Joe is allowed 
at large during his own trial for murder because the community have 


“Ring Sage Rca 
such ** trust in his integrity!” ? 


Tur Lyceum.—Mr. Lawrence Barrett was grected on his first ap- 
pearance at this theatre with (after the removal of one gentleman from 
the pit) unanimous enthusiasm; and even the pit dissentient, who was 
probably only the vocal evidence of a pretty widely-spread discontent, 
no doubt aimed his disapproval at the play and not the actor. Mr, 

Jarrett (although I refuse to judge him finally on the strength of once 
seeing him) appears to be a somewhat more sympathetic actor than his 
compatriot, Mr. Edwin Booth, of 
whom he not infrequently reminds 
one. I fancy there is a want of spon- 
taniety in some of his effects, and he 
has a destructive habit of talking in- 
terjectionally through other people’s 
remarks. At present I like him 
better than anything I have seen 
from America except the incompar- 
able Modjeska; whether he will 
prove financially as successful as his 
immediate predecessor remains to 
be seen, but I don’t think his arms 
are white enough, and he hasn't 
advertised any soap or contradicted 
a rumour that he was about to marry 
the (dueen yet, without which aids 
no true art can expect to succeed. 
m Mr. W. D. Howell's play is full of 
Poe Lyceum.—Tne A * aoaeadtis Biggin. interesting points—the story is not 
Sticareen ten pond Gost sxp One of them. It appears that the 
Pracious Stongs. early Jacobean comedian ‘‘ dressed 
in purple and fine linen,” resided in 

a sumptuous palace, replete with all luxury of ornament and comfort, 
and standing in much grounds; that theatrical managers would give the 
principal tragic part in a play to a comedian on his threat to be offended 
else; that tragedians were so jealous of their rights that they plotted 


diabohcal revenge upon those who usurped their place; that female 








actresses existed in the year 1613; and (oh, my goodness!) that foot- 
lights, glass and reflectors all complete, were in vogue in the same 
year of grace—I forgive them the candle-hoops, as they are only eighty 
years or so out. It is a beautiful play, but I think they might have 
introduced a 
steam- engine 
and a little 
electric light. 
There is a 
very funny 
strophe and 
anti - strophe 
love confes- 
sion of the 
two young 
people in the 
first act. 
There is a 
very pleasant 
ease and 
gravity about THe ALHAMBRA.—LAURA MERCY 
Mr. Louis 

James’s Master Heywood, Mr. Fernandez impersonated the vindictive 
tragedian with his usual skill, and I daresay Miss Marie Wainwright 
might appear to more advantage in a less monotonous character—Mr. 
Mark Quinton I know would, and indeed he showed some excellent 
quality when he got a chance towards the finish, Mr, I’. W. Irish did 
his best to infuse some humour into a humourless part, and Miss Annie 
Robe played discreetly and looked very pretty in Shakespearian cap and 
collar, 





wee eee ee 


THE ALHAMPRA.—The Beecar Student, after the manner of Alhambra 
pieces, is not particularly brilliant in dialogue or absorbingly interesting 
in story, but ‘*’t will serve;” and I have no doubt there are many who 
will not find it dull, seeing that it has every advantage of a good cast, 
magnificent costumes, fairly pretty music, and a goodly supply of female 
symmetry. The innumerable costumes are at once gorgeous and taste- 
ful; the variations of white, with darker trimmings, are particularly 
striking for a simple beauty, which is very effective. Mr. Beatty-King- 
ston’s lyrics, as was to be expected from such a musician, are neat and 
flowing, and although he is not over-particular about rhyming his first 
and third lines, he shows such a rhyming facility on the whole, that I 
wonder how he explains these—politely, lightly; again, gain; delight, 
polite; too, Timbuctoo; deceit, conceit. You may call this hyper- 
criticism, if that yields you any satisfaction. I’m told, by those who say 
they know, that the piece suffers musically, as I can see it does drama- 
tically, by the Student being represented by a female performer; but I 
suppose such niceties are out of place at the Alhambra, where everything 
is upon the big and broad system; and Miss Fannie Leslie is a great 
favourite there—not undeservedly. She plays the part with much spirit 
and effective, if not very refined, vocalization, Miss Marion Hood is 
the heroine, and a very pretty-voiced heroine too, when she is singing ; 
when she speaks, the house is a sore trial to her. Mr. Mervin acts the 
Beauseant-like General with a finish unusual in his efforts, and is as ever 
vocally ‘all there,” though as for his *‘ Topical Song,’ I think he had 
better treat it as its title suggests, ‘‘Sponge it out.” These three, by 
the way, enjoy the amusing and archaic distinction of being ‘‘ starred in 
the bills.” Miss Irene Verona, Miss Madge Stavart, Mr. H. Hallam, 


and Mr. Aynsley Cook sustain their 
reputation as singers; and seven me 
anatomically-gifted young ladies, 2 


_ 


as Saxon officers, mainly distinguish : 
themselves at ¢he end of each act 
by trotting across the stage, in front 
of the curtain, without any parti 
cular invitation to do so. The 
ballets, to adopt the usual phrase, 
‘fare quite up to the reputation of 
the house:” the l’olish Lancers inthe 
last act (if they ave Polish) are ex- 
tremely pretty. Mlle. Palladino 
is as athletic, Mlle. Pertoldi as 
graceful, and the Rosa Troupe as 
agile, comical, and original as ever. 
THe Royatty. — Although I 
don't think Mr. Grundy has quite Tie losis: [= Geeeeciem ve 
done himself justice in his adapta- MAKE A HIT OF SOME KINI 
tion of La Cosague, there is plenty 
of fun in it, and one bit of most excellent writing in the last act, which 
is thoroughly out of place in such a piece. The parodies on music hall 
song are excellent fooling. M. Marius is well-suited asa blustering uncle, 
and keeps the house in a roar whenever he is present; Mr. Henry 
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Ashley’s quaint humour is as irresistible as you wot of, and Miss Amalia 
plays a Milliner with some attention to character; Miss Santley herself 
is a sprightly and merry Princess, and gaily keeps the ball a-rolling, 





A SELF-CORRECTION.—Miss H. Lindley points out a stupid mistake 
which I made the week before last (I never made one before that I re- 
member) in using her name instead of Miss Tilbury’s in my notice of the 
Private Secretary. I don’t know how I came to do it, as the two ladies 
are quite distinct in my mind’s eye, the former as ‘‘a sweet-voiced 
Adriana” at the Strand and, more recently, an amateur acting lady in 
The Millionaire at the Court, and the latter as a promising recruit in- 
troduced to London by Mr, Edgar Bruce at the opening of his new 
theatre. I fancy I must have picked up an old pen with the name left 
in it. Anyway, I hope I’ve done no damage, and apologize all round. 

NESTOR. 








TURF CUTTINGS. 
To THE EDITOR oF Fun, 
S1R,—Here is my tip for the City and Suburban :— 


If your powers of observation you employ, 
My dear boy, 
You ’ll perceive St. Blaise can only give you joy 
With alloy, 
For Thebais may his chances all destroy. 
He is fleet and persevering, 
And with ordinary steering, 
When the winning-post he’s nearing 
Ife may, technically speaking, ‘‘ give ’em soy,” 
And annoy ; 
So I wouldn’t be about him over-coy, 


On the Lowland Chief his chances you will dwell, 
I can tell ; 
But there’s Quicklime’s chance the which cannot quell 
Very well ; 
And Tonans is regarded as a swell. 
Primrose II. may cause elation, 
But I’ve little hesitation 
In referring to Vibration 
\s a perfectly unmitigated sell 
(You may yell!) 
‘Tis the strict (). T. that bears away the bell. 
TROPHONIUS. 








A Ballad of Bigotry. 


_ THE other day, the mistress of the Wesleyan Girls’ School, Erskine Street, Liverpool. 
dismissed two children from the school because their father, Mr. F. Fuller, was an 
actor, and one of the children sometimes played at the theatre. 


Lo! Fun (a friend of tolerance) would scribble a few rhymes 
About the mistress of a school; her name, it seems, is Simes. 

A narrow-minded lady she—so stringent was her creed, 

That the feelings of some harmless folk she couldn’t stay to heed. 


She sermonized two children who were pupils in her school, 
Declaring that the youngsters had transgressed a pious rule, 
Said she, ‘*I must dismiss you, for I find it is the case, 


,?) 


That your father is a player at a wicked, wicked place! 


The father, not unnaturally, wished her to explain 

Why she treated his vocation in this Pharisaic vein ; 

-\nd, why, because his children at the theatre worked at times, 
They aroused such dreadful horror in Miss Sanctimonious Simes ? 


That wicked pro, imagined that a lady who professed 

To revere the laws the Founder of the Christian creed expressed, 
Ought not to take upon herself to scorn, with upturned head, 
The children of a man because he acted for his bread! 


Quoth the lady, ** /Ve are Wesleyans, and it is eer our rule 
To allow xo actor’s children to contaminate our school.” 

The Wesleyans (a body who have helped the Christian cause) 
Will doubtless feel much flattered by this lady’s pious laws. 


But bigotry received a blow—it came with crushing force— 
The Wesleyans at once refused her notions to endorse. 

Said they, ‘*On love and tolerance Keligion should be based, 
And ’tis thus its holy precepts are by bigotry disgraced! ad 
And so the plodding player, who’d fain educate his child, 
Soon learned that Christians do not teach that he should be reviled. 
Prue piety is that which will to @a// a chance allow, 

Not that which prays aloud, ** Thank God, I’m holier than ‘hou! 
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THE RIVAL BUTCHER BOYS. 


First Boy. —** HALLO, YANKEE DOODLE! Why, YOUR MASTER 
SELLS NOTHING BUT AMERICAN MEAT. YAH!” 

Second Boy.—‘* THAT’s RIGHT, OLD Foor-AND-MouTH DISEASE, 
HE DOES, AND GETS FULL ENGLISH PRICE FORIT TOO, YAH!” 


Wn Atlenvoriam. 


_—- 


CHARLES READE. | HENRY JAMES BYRON, 


Diep APRIL IIH, AGED 79, Digep APRIL 121H, AGED 49. 


FROM 'mid the busy brethren of the pen, 
Death—almost at one time— 

IIath called two earnest workers, both true men 
One old—one in his prime. 


rhe first, CHARLES READE, who e’cr, in play and tale, 
Fought, giant-like, ’gainst wrong, 

lull often piercing Error’s coat of mail, 
Although that mail is strong. 


‘Gainst cruelty and greed he bore his part 
And waged unceasing feud ; 

Lut ‘neath his ruggedness there beat a heart 
With charity imbued. 


Poor Byron, too, is gone. His work c’er gave 
Delight and mirth to all; 

Ife had sharp satire for each selfish knave 
But for the true, no gall, 


He never sullied or disgraced our stage; 
No line e’er gave offence; 

He helped to brighten our hard-working age 
With mirthful common sense. 


And Fun, whom Byron helped in bygone years, 
Mourns for his earnest friend, 

Who, at his art of drawing smiles and tears, 
Worked bravely to the end, 
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MUST WE BE DIVIDED: MUST W I 
‘AY! HAND FROM HAND, MY LOVE, AND 
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THB LAMENT OF THB ALDERMAN. 
(See Cartoon.) 


FAREWELL, a long farewell to all my grandeur! 
This is the state of Alderman: to-day 

tie woos the vote, to-morrow gets elected, 
And bears his civic honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a vile Reforming Bill, 
And—when he thinks, poor sanguine man, full surely 
His mayorship is approaching—kicks him out, 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 

Like some experimenter in ballooning, 

For years up in an air of gaudy glory, 
Too high for safety: my inflated pride, 

susting, at length has dropped me, and now leaves me 
My nose quite out of joint, unto the mercy 
Of a rude town, that must for ever taunt me. 

Vain pompous Vernon Harcourt, don’t I hate thee! 
My fatty heart feels broken. Oh, how wretched 
Are bosses of a wealthy Corporation! 

There is, betwixt that goal they would aspire to, 
That Mansion House’s turtle, and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears than even statesmen have ; 
And when they fall, like burnt-out lucifers, 

They never fizz again. 
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KNICKNACKS. 


EasTER being over, hard-boiled eggs, indigestible salt fish, and 
festivity having carried out their grim mission, it behoves us to hope 
that the “‘ Easter Vestry” of St. 
James’s, Hatcham, has digested 
the unsavoury omelette of its own 
making. Turkish Pashas would 
wince at the language used by 
some of the Christians at the meet- 
ing for the election of church- 
wardens last week. 





Mr. PARNELL says that ‘the 
Irish people have gradually worked 
their way up until their attitude 
has come to be regarded by both 
on friend and foe as sound.” Quite 
right, O King of Ireland: the 


@ . 
™ > " per 
— ar 
So): ZED a Irish people have gradually worked 
Bay Mee oxy their way to a sound attitude— 
Or nitro-glycerine sound. Let us trust 


they do not contemplate ‘‘ working 
their way up ” to any louder or stronger explosive at present. 





WE recently heard a Home Ruler call a gentleman a ‘‘sweep”; there 
had been a Political difference of opinion between them. The ‘‘sweep” 
might have been professionally connected with the removal of soot; but 
to our uneducated eyes he looked more like an officer in the Guards, 
People are so eccentric in their attire nowadays, that some difficulty 
occurs in distinguishing a duke from a dustman; therefore even a Home 
Ruler may get mixed when talking to a well-dressed man. However, 
the Irish patriot was logical in supposing that an objectist to *‘ explosive 
coercion” must surely be a *‘sweep,” for should deadly dynamite have 
its full Home Rule play in England, not only would there be a marked 
decrease in the number of chimneys, but those left standing would 
hardly ever require sweeping. 


THE Liverpool police have wisely made another raid on ‘‘cornermen.”’ 
When will the London police be authorized by the Scotland Yard 
authorities to exterminate these pests? The ‘“‘cornerman” is an unique 
creature—he forms a distinct link between the animal and reptile crea- 
tion, combining the shuffle of a bear and the face of an ape with the 
craftiness of a spider and the courage of aworm. Some people imagine 
the life of a cornerman must be monotonous; so it is in London, but in 
the provinces the cornerman sometimes rusticates in gaol, and comes out 
quite hilarious and amiably disposed towards society after the change. 
Through want of variety the London cornerman is always sadly morose. 
He will stand patiently waiting in the rain at the corner of a public house, 
dripping outside but not dropping inside, his seedy black coat looking 
sleek and glossy as if it were soaked with steaming oil. Yes, he will 
stand waiting, waiting till a respectable woman passes ; then he shows 
what a luxuriant garden of cultivated wit he possesses—his flowery com- 
pliments are showered forth in rosy language, accompanied by requests 
for money, till the frightened daughter of Eve perhaps produces her purse. 
Now comes the cornerman’s chance: a blow, a faint scream, a dull thud, 
and a silent shuffle; the sound of which shuffle is soon lost in the distance, 
for the cornerman shuffles rapidly when his work is done. In fact, the 
shuffle of the rapacious cornerman is so characteristic of him that he 
usually ‘** shuffles oft this mortal coil ” 
at an early age, which is the 
solitary redeeming point in his favour 
we can discover. 


A LADY wishes to know whether 
we think hair-pins wear and tear the 
hair at the roots, and if a thick coil 
worn at the top of the head, where 
ventilation is essential, will cause hair 
tocome out. She also wishes to have 
our opinion on hats. We know 
nothing about hair-pins and coils, 
but remember an instance of a lady 
exchanging her husband’s best Sun- 
day-going hat for a simple flower set 
in a pretty red pot. She had hair- 
pins, a coil, a good head of hair, and 
a husband, previously to her com- 
mercial transaction. 





Motto FOR HUSBANDs. — ‘tA ; 
trimmed hat in time saves nine” cold dinners, and more than nine 
attacks of hysterics. 








GETTING TIRED OF IT. 


Ix view of the now prevalent custom of collecting opinions from the humbler 
classes by uninvited personal interview, Fun, not daring to be behind his contem- 
poraries, has sent his Special Interviewer round; and here is his report :— 


By OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


>. _+ga. EING anxious to ascertain the views 
sy’ R . of various classes on the ——— ques- 
= 7 ~ ) tion, I took an early train down to 
“. ~ ws Smaller Smellington, with a view 
nw to catching and conversing with the 
son of the soil in his customary 
haunt. Early as was the hour, 
2.30A.M., at which the train started, 
I found it crowded with decently- 
dressed persons carrying small note- 
books. Having alighted at my 
destination, and waited for daylight 
on the platform, I set forth. The 
morning was one eminently suitable 
to my purpose; the refreshing odour 
of the pig and the fish-manure heap 
mingled with the faint perfume of 
the portable engine. ‘‘ Now,” I 
chuckled to myself, ‘*I shall pounce 
upon and badger the unsuspecting 
rustic at his daily toil.” And I un- 
strapped my ‘‘ Mangnall’s (ues- 
tions,” my ‘*‘ Shorter Catechism,” 
and the bundle of Board School 
examination papers with which I 
had come provided, 

Carefully seeking a place of con- 
cealment from which to spring upon 
my victim, I at length selected a 
suitable spot behind a large pig, 
and crouched down to await the 
exit of the inmate of the adjacent cottage. After waiting several hours 
I became aware that the time for commencing the labours of the field 
had long passed, but the rustic had not yet come out. At length the 
door cautiously opened two inches, and an eye within knowingly sur- 
veyed the spot where I lay concealed; then a voice remarked, ‘* He! 
he! theer be abowt ’aarf a’oondred on ’em in the reg’ler plaace, but tha 
doan’t ketch me eout ter-daay, Ho! ho!” And the door was hastily 
bolted. 

Great was my indignation, on looking round, to find that I was not 
alone in my place of concealment: all the decently-dressed persons who 
had come down in my train were crouching, note-book in hand, behind 
me—there may have been a hundred and forty-nine of them, hence the 
incapacity of the pig to shield all of us from observation, Having re- 
marked on the meanness of their conduct, I fell upon them, and there 
was a severe free fight. 

Having recovered after a time, I had the satisfaction to perceive, ona 
distant hill, a figure standing by a plough: here was my man thenat last, 
and I hurried through the deep furrows to the spot. As I drew nearer 
another figure joined the first, then another and another. ‘* Good,” I 
thought, ‘*I shall find all my subjects together; perhaps actually met to 
discuss the —— question!” By the time I had drawn near enough to 
distinguish the figures there were about a hundred and forty-nine of them 
—they all had note-books and were fighting furiously, They were the 
decently-dressed persons who—— 

Hurling some bricks at the mass, I turned away in disgust and wandered 
about. On passing the village alehouse I had the satisfaction of hearing 
a multitude of voices within, engaged in loud altercation. Here then at 
last were my victims, taking their ease. As I entered I became aware 
that there were no less than about a hundred and forty-nine of them 
present—they were fighting desperately, Greeting them with the bitterest 
objurgations, I seized a large jug and mingled in the fray. Suddenly 
there was a lull and ahush: outside a multitude of voices murmured like 
the hum of a myriad bees. The murmur approached: a vast crowd 
evidently surrounded the house. With beating hearts we overheard the 
following remarks :— 

‘*Thay’re aal in theer, the whoarl ’oondred an’ fifty arve ’um. Jest 
nayul oop the doars an’ put this yerrtin canister . . . eare y’aare, 
‘ere’s the fewse. Thaat’ll dew. He! he! Reckon they wunt coom 
a-caatechysin’ an’ a-wurritin’ rownd oos no moar!” Then there was a 
sound of hasty retreat. Through the keyhole I can perceive the fuse ; 
the spark is now one-tenth of an inch from the canister. Give my love 
to all my dear brothers on the staff; I have not time to—— 











We can smile through our tears, but never weep in the midst of 
joy. 
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WARBLES OF THE WHEE. 
SkT TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES. 
New Series, No. 17. Air—‘* What do J care about that?” 


AM an indifferent 
person, I 
am— 

But what do I 
care about 
that ? 

Whatever oc- 
curs I endure 
like a lamb 

With ‘* What 
do I care 
about that?” 

They bring me 
the news- 
paper every 
day ; 

Whatever 
they ’ve done 
or are doing 

Or Say 

I know pretty 

well in a 
general 
way— 

But what do I care about that ? 


We ’ve had all our Easter enjoyments, my dears— 
But what do I care about that? 
They ’ve had a *‘ good time”’ have the gay volunteers— 
But what do I care about that? 
Some schoolmasters’ conduct (which people condemn) 
Does almost succeed in disturbing my phlegm; 
And Mr. Mundella has ‘‘ spoken ” to them— 
But what do they care about shat / 


The Health Exhibition they ’Il open in May— 
But what do J care about that? 

His Highness of Cambridge will do it, they say— 
Well, what does he care about that ? 

The Bill's introduced with appropriate state, 

And London no longer is destined to wait; 

** The City” will have to submit to its fate— 
But what does it care about shat / 


They kept Maundy Thursday, and doled out the fee— 
But what do I care about that? 

James Allport ’s about to be knighted, I see— 
But what do / care about shat / 

That Amateur Music St. James’s affair 

Will make itself Aeard, I would venture to swear; 

It’s not very likely that I shall be shere— 
So what do I care about that? 


Some Forest Hill burglars were pounced upon pat— 
But what do I care about that? 
They may be condemned, and they may get the cat— 
Well, what do I care about that? 
And if those new Fenians are wholesomely ‘‘slanged,’ 
And brought to “‘ his lordship” and sternly harangued, 
And knouted and tortured and finally hanged, 
You don’t think I'd care about that? 


Electric street lighting now Wimbledom tries— 
But what do I care about that? 

I don't /ive at Wimbledon, you will surmise— 
Well, what do I care about that? 

The Somerset magistrates Aave got a nerve, 

From the laws about polling they cheekily swerve; 

/ don’t live in Somerset, I may observe, 
So what do I care about that? 


You ’ve all of you heard of the famed “ Bitter Cry,” 
And, pr’aps, you do care about that; 
Dispute of its authorship now we descry— 
But what do we care about that? 
The Queen to far Darmstadt has hied her away; 
And here I arrive at the end of my lay, 
I haven’t a syllable further to say— 
But what do you care about that? 


| days ago.” 





SEERS AND HEARERS. 


“Hist! It’s’im, yer Grace—the old ’un,” whispered Fun’s office boy. 
“The old ’un? Bless me—keep him out—give us the tongs » 
‘*No, not im,” said the office 

boy: **’tother old ’un wot’s ’eard / 


’em already.” it V/ 
‘*Can’t see him—tell himsmall- . yN \ / 4} 
2 
/ 
cf 
~~ 








Fun. But it was too late; the i / 
visitor had entered. He was a WY at 
benevolent-looking old gentleman, ‘ 
with horn spectacles and an ear- 


"hae 
** Good day,” said he, evidently 
bursting with some burning piece 
of intelligence. His eyes were 
staring; his pulse beat violently ; 
he was flushed and feverish with 
honest excitement. He took Fun 
by the buttonhole, and fixed him 
with his spectacles. 

‘*T’ve heard it, sir!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘In the neigh——” 

‘* Bourhood of the Crystal Palace 


pox is raging in here——” began aa YY 


cee 





| appearance of the little visitor to 


| all about it, old boy. You ’ve heard 


Brighton—the Tottenham Court 
Road,—Exactly—yes—all right!” 
we exclaimed. 

‘¢ Although it is fully three weeks 
before——”’ 

‘‘Yes—the usual time for the 


our shores,” said Fun. ‘* 7 know 





the cuckoo—lark—nightingale— 
sea-serpent — largest vegetable 
marrow on record. You told us all about it years ago, and you ’ve been 
at it ever since. You see, it might be worth mentioning if it were not 
for one fact—that lots of people all round have heard the cuckoo too— 


The old gentleman gazed at us in mute interrogation : that fact we had 
just announced had mot crushed him as we had expected it to. 

‘*T repeat it, /o¢s of people have heard the——”’ 

‘* Well—all right—I know that,” said the visitor, wonderingly, ‘‘ But 
what difference does shat make?” 

‘‘What diff—why—well, but I was under the impression that you 
came here to lay stress on the extraordinariness of the fact that the 
cuckoo has been heard ——” 

‘*The cuckoo? Bother the cuckoo! What does fe matter?” 

‘* But I thought you had called about him?” 

“Called abou—good graish—called about ‘haz little fool? Why, I 
called about me. I called to tell you 7 had heard the—whatsaname. 
Cuckoo—he’s a mere detail, and doesn’t mattera bit. The thing is that 
Z’ve heard him—don’t you see?” 

**Oh, now I see,” said FuN. ‘* Yes; that is most interesting. We 
will insert your letter, of course, all in caps.” 








This is not Hookey Walker. 


WE have received some excellent examples of photography from Mr. 
Samuel Walker, of 230 Regent Street. The elder Mr. Weller advised 
**Samivel” to beware of ‘‘ vidders,” but that is no reason why any 
** vidder” should avoid a ‘‘Samivel.” Privately and confidentially we 
recommend ‘‘vidders” and willowed maidens to visit the ‘‘ worthy 
Samuel” Walker and have their photographs taken by him, for he is 
infantine in his ways and elephantine in his sagacity. Mr. Walker’s 
pictures are delicate and refined: for instance, his portrait of the Grand 
Old Man shows all the furrows time has dug in the face of the aged 
statesman, but the likeness, while being characteristic, is delicate in 
treatment, 





REFERRING to the chances of a dissolution of Parliament, in an article 
entitled ‘* The Deluge that Never Comes,” a ‘‘ sixpenny ” says, ‘‘ The 
policy of parties will undergo no change whatever. The deluge will 
only have swept away a few crusted specimens of the British squire.” 


That paper points out that these members so crusted 
No wisdom or skill e’er inspires, 

And therefore our land, if that paper be trusted, 
Will feel no ream-morse for these (s)quires. 





‘PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION.’—Explaining the Rule of 
Three. 
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Nubar and Lloyd. | 


OH, talk not of Dalys, 
Fitzgerald don’t name, 

Nor prate of Disraeli’s 
Primroses and fame. 

Let France cull new laurels, 
We are not Hanoid; 

We're wrapt in the quarrels 
Of Nubar and Lloyd, | 


For Fellaheen sinking 
"Neath labour and care, 
There’s comfort in thinking 

These great men are there. 
There ’s solace in guessing, 
When cupboards are void, 
Which party’s progressing, 
The Nubar or Lloyd. 


Has N. Pasha differed, 
In one of his pets, 
With insular Clifford, 
Who'd like to pay debts ? 
Has N. made suggestions, 
And won't have employed ? 
What ave the new questions 
’Twixt Nubar and Lloyd? 





The False Prophet's errors, 
The Nile serpent’s hiss, 
Are shorn of their terrors 
If they only kiss. 
With war, e’en with weather, 
We’re all overjoyed, 
If ¢hey chum together, 
Dear Nubar and Lloyd. 





But, oh! for lands guided— 
To Red and Dead Seas— | 
By counsels divided, ae 
And warring like these. 
One thinks of thieves looting, 
And harvests destroyed, 
While they are disputing, — 
Their Nubar, our Lloyd. 














SOMETHING TO FEAR. 


Curate.—‘*So, YOUR FATHER IS GETTING BETTER?” 
Miss Chawbacon,—“* Yes, SIR, MUCH 
HE’LL SOON BE QUITE WELL, SIR.” 


BETTER, MOTHER'S AFRAID 








OUR EXTRA-SPECIAL BECOMES A PRIMROSE 
LEAGUER. 


As you must long ago have found out, Sir, your wishes are always 
regarded by me as commands, Naturally, therefore, when a week or 
so since you said to me casually that my Extra-Special report of the 
doings on Primrose Day would be all the more interesting were it written 
from the point of view of a Primrose Leaguer, I borrowed a stamped 
envelope ere I left your office, and dispatched my application for admis- 
sion to the Primrose League before I sought my couch, 

A few days later (it was on Tuesday last, to be exact), I found myself 
in a waiting-room on the premises of the League, in company with some 
dozen or so of youths with ingenuous countenances and somewhat hydro- 
cephalus foreheads, candidates, like myself, I soon heard, for admission 
into the serried ranks, or rather the ‘‘ prim-rows” of the new secret 
political brotherhood, ™ 

After the lapse of half an hour, I was interviewed by an official wearing 
a coat with primrose buttons, who first administered to me a political 
pledge on a copy of ‘‘ Lothair,” and then directing me to a table, bade 
me answer as well as I could the questions in the following 
Pass EXAMINATION PAPER FOR JUNIOR KNIGHTS OF THE PRIMROSE, 

1. Give Peter Bell’s mental definition of the floral badge of our 
League. 

2. To what does the Primrose path of dalliance lead ? 

3. State your reasons for concluding that Dr. Primrose was an out- 
and-out Tory. 

4. On what occasions has the present Premier selected an * Early ” 
Primrose for especial notice ? 

5. Point out any detail tending to make complete the parallel between 
our departed leader and the flower of his choice. 

6. Mention any other Conservative ‘‘ plants” specially favoured by 
our lost Imperial chief. 

7. Trace the analogy, if any—{1), between Lord Salisbury and a 
Violet ; (2), between Sir S. Northcote and a Daisy; and (3), between 
Lord R. Churchill and a Daffodil. 





Well, Sir, when I had answered this paper to the best of my ability, 
my replies were submitted to the Prime Warden, who, in a few minutes, 
sent a messenger to me, who, having placed a primrose in my button- 
hole, conducted me to an inner room, where the ‘‘ League ” was sitting 
in debate. The subject, I soon found, was how its members should 
celebrate the then approaching ‘‘ Primrose Day.” 

Several youthful and appropriately flowery orators were anxious that 
the Knights of the Order should walk in procession to the Beaconsfield 
Statue in Parliament Square, and cast their floral tributes at its feet, 

** Only think,” exclaimed one, ‘* what a splended effect it would have 
on the metropolis if, as the day waned, the heap of blossoms waxed 
higher and higher, till at last our late great chief was wholly submerged 
beneath the golden wave.” 

** Rather,” observed another speaker, ‘‘let us, in a spirit of jocund 
revelry, worthy of the mediaval revival we represent, lightly toss our 
floral badges in the faces of the grim radicals we meet.” 

** Nay,” cried a third Knight of the Primrose (who wore his hair, I 
noticed, in ‘‘Kyrle” papers), ‘‘let it be our task rather to carry the 
floral cult of Toryism into the neglected homes of the utilitarian artisan, 
and lay our yellow posies on the democratic hearthstone!” 

Then up spake the Prime Something-Treasurer, I think it was, and 
said, said he, ‘‘ All that those ardent knights of our most imperial Order 
have been saying is very well in its way; but I, as a practical Primrose 
Leaguer, am bound to say that the best manner of celebrating the coming 
19th will be for every Knight, who has the success of our Order at 
heart, to call here as early in the day as may be, and pay his member- 
ship fees for next year in advance.” 

You would have been surprised, Sir, to see how quickly the meeting, 
or chapter, I think they called it, broke up after that, without really 
deciding on any fixed programme for the 19th. But I was able, fortu- 
nately, to submit a proposition to a special meeting of the Council of the 
League on Friday last to the effect that *‘ the best way of overcoming 
the existing opposition to the Primrose League was by wearing it away. 

And so, as you will have observed, Sir, I and the rest of the Knights 
of the Primrose right merrily wore it away on Saturday in our button-holes, 
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The Blot on the Bill. | 
A MUNICIPAL MOAN. | 
** The London Government Bill is not ab- 


solutely beyond criticism: it proposes to 
abolish aldermen! Alderman Fowler will re 
Sats Give ib 


mf course stand up for his order. "—Lvening 


Parer. ** The proposed abolition of alder- 
men will cause some discussion.” — Daily 


Paper. &c., &c. 


WE have a grievance, Mr. Fun, 
It’s really an atrocious one— | 
The mention of it makes us ill, 
'T is all along of Harcourt’s Bill; 
Some City folks are soothed it seems 
To find it won't affect ‘heir schemes, 
But has it come within your ken 
That this affair 
Would really dare 
To do away with aldermen? 





Such propositions give us pain— 
Good gracious! they are most profane! 
A kind of blasphemy ’t will be 
lo interfere with such as we / 
Why, have we not in chain and gown 
Upheld the fame of London town? 
Can artists’ brush or poets’ pen 
Enhance the fame 
That we can claim 
As gorgeous, gorging aldermen ? 


At every banquet haven’t we 

Gorged callipash and callipee ? 

RKepugnance have we ever shown 

To spending money #o/ our own ? 

Yet, oh, alas! this Bill, you know, 

Would snuff us out at one fell blow! 

But look for Britain’s downfall when | 
This Bill goes through 
(As it may do), | 

Abolishing all aldermen, 


Scenting the Oxford 
“Flowers.” 


DESERVEDLY good business is 
being done at the Oxford. The 
chief attraction is a new entertain- 
ment, entitled the Flowers of Ver- ' — = 
sailles, which consists of dancing and singing by pretty girls to the strains 
of charming music. ‘‘The jolly gardeners” look as blooming as if 
they had just come from the nursery; while the young ladies who “‘tend 
the birds which chirrup and coo,” are calculated to make one envious of 
the lot of ornithological pets. ‘‘La Bourrée” is danced by several fasci- 
nating damsels, who may thank their lucky stars they danced not in the 
time of Catherine de Medicis, for the murderous queen would have 
poisoned them all through jealousy of their good looks, The minuet is 
lode” through gracefully to dulcet music and sounds of cork-drawing 
(for reasons best known to itself the audience seems desirous of imbibing 
nectar at this stage of proceedings); then comes a ‘**Spade Dance,” 
performed by two athletic young gentlemen, whose personal appearance 
inclines us to believe that they would not hesitate to ‘‘ call a spade a 
spade” if necessary; after which the ** Floral Divertissement ” is thrown 
before the altar of the public—maidens, dressed tastefully as fuchsias, 
pansies, lilies, bluebells, and tea-roses, caper about to the unmingled 
satisfaction of everybody present, including themselves, ._The fuchsias 
deserve brilliant futures, the pansies require no heartsease to assist their 
charms, they make hearts ache sufficiently without; the lilies are not 
painted more than lilies should be, and the tea-roses—well, most sane 
bachelors would be delighted to have tea with them. The little Kose- 


bud is the pink of perfection. 











THE CONSERVATIVE “PLANT.” 
ATTEMPTED 
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REVIVAL IN BRUMMAGEM GARDENS. 


New Leaves. 


“The ‘Did’em’ Ditties,” by Octavius Ebenezer Potts (Vickers). 
As it is one of our contributors who ‘‘did’em,” we can strongly recom- 
_— them for favourable consideration ; they are quaint, curious, and 
clever. 

‘Scenes in the Commons” is the title of a volume in the press. The 
author is Mr. David Anderson, The book is abounding in anecdote, 
and promises to be the narrative of an eye-witness, who is also an expert. 

7insley's Magazine begins with ‘‘ Sentimental Journeys in London,” 
by Percy Fitzgerald, which will be found highly interesting. 

‘The Socialist Revolution of 1888,” by an Eye-witness (Harrison 
and Sons). Is this ‘‘ looking ahead,” or ‘* peeping into the future” ? 





A Gladi-a-Tory Youth. 


A WEEKLY paper says ‘‘ Lord Randolph is a gladiator, but even a 
gladiator has been known to quail in the arena,” 


To make Randy quail does not take much, 
Although in gladiatorial trim; 

For in the arena his tricks are such 
That his backers are-e'en-a-shamed of him. 











- CAUTION.—If 
Cocoa thickens in the 

cup, its proves the 

addition of Starch. 
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Cadbury's Gans 
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THE COMPLETE VESTRYMAN.—II. OUT OF HIS LINE. 
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Tue Ratepayer issued forth from his door. His eye fell upon the roadways. He was about to sink down in despair when a cheering omen winged its way to him. 
‘‘Ha!” said he, ‘they have made a rate, Then we shall have roads!” 
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And he shut his eyes for a while, then came forth again full of hope. But the—ahem! what's the word?—oh, ah! ‘‘roads"—the “roads” were, well 
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£ i 4 3 il j > id, “‘he ‘ants touching up.” But the Vestryman had fulfilled Ais 
With , de his >to the Vestryman. “I will touch him up, he said, ‘‘he only wants touch Br . 
cds reap he ent ion beens on he Board eoniest demolishing his own rotten tenements and saved them ; he was now Lvbernating. " Wake him’ Ho! hol 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 
HE NOVELTY.—Lovers of laughter 


and pure comedy have just now a rich 
field at this theatre (where fees do 
still obtain, by the way, and where 
my programme, as I dare well guess, 
was but a vagrant one of yesternight 
with creases nicely ironed out!) Miss 
Kate Vaughan’s performance of the 
Country Girl stamps her as a comedy 
actress of very high rank: it is merry, 
animated, full to the brim of animal 
spirits and untiring ‘‘go ;” but, more 
valuable than all, it is played through- 
out in a vein of truest comedy withal. 
It seems quite a pity that this lady 
should have wasted so many years 
amid the tinsel drama when she is so 
capable of giving us the true gold: 
it’s quite irritating to think what we 













Hei s have lost by it. The Gaiety is re- 
"eShh. sponsible for much. There’s Miss 
NONe 4 Farren, another case in point; but 


now that Miss Vaughan has emerged 
from the groove, we may cherish 
hopes in her case at least—not that I 
should like to see her desert extrava- 
ganza altogether either. Everybody who hasn't already done so, ought 
to see her Peggy ; it is as sparkling and exhilarating as champagne, and 
the smart little figure of the second act will dwell pleasantly on the 
retina of the mind’s eye for many a day, in spite of the costume being, as 
usual, about a hundred years in advance of its age. Miss Vaughan is 
supported by Mr. W. Farren in his clever portrayal of the elderly Moody, 
Mr. Charles Sugden an unexciting Belville, Mr. J. Bannister a suth- 
ciently good Sparkish, Miss Lesley Bell an intelligent Lucy, and Miss 
Susie Vaughan, One glaring oversight of the adaptor, by the way— 
a few moments conversation in the background of the stage does not 
constitute a marriage valid in English law ; consequently, when Moody 
discovers that it is Peggy he has given to Belville ins‘ead of his sister, 
there is nothing in his character or the circumstances to prevent his 
reclaiming her; the obvious way out of the absurdity is for the two 
characters to leave the stage for a supposititious church and parson imme- 
diately Moody's consent is given, 


Tum Novectty.—A GAL-LAnT (A> 
Bov-ant) LittLe Ficure. 


Nita's First, Mr. T. G. Warren’s clever farcical comedy, amply justi- 
fying the second half of that description by some—pre-eminently two— 
capital and original character sketches, still pursues its merry career. 
The part of the servant, originally played by Miss Clara Jecks, is now 
sustained by Miss Dot Mario with a good deal of natural cleverness and 
appreciation both of humour and character. Indeed, all the parts are 
well played, and in an excellent good faith which is half the secret of 
its success, I think—the play ’s the other half. 


Tue Emprike.—The “ noticer” who only concerns himself with the 
piece for the time being before him, has an easy task in dealing with that 
presented for the delectation of visitors to this extraordinarily magnificent 
building. C/i/péric, one of the earliest and most tuneful of the opera- 
bouffe tribe produced in this country, remains pretty much what it was 
musically, and although the story is attenuated to the merest thread— 
and some of the strands of ¢/a¢ thread are missing—the very beautiful 
manner—tasteful, as well as costly and gorgeous—in which it is ‘* put 
on,” both sceni- 
cally and cos- 
tume-ically,ren- 
der it a satisfac- 
tory evening's 
entertainment, 
even for those 
who usually tire 
of three hours of 
mere spectacle, 
This arises, no 
doubt, from the 
variety and no- 
velty—ceither 
absolute or com- 
parative—of 
many of the 
effects introduced. Things strike one as in an inverse ratio: the piece 
is apparently regarded as the least important matter, then come the 
actors, then the music—but these only slightly more so; then come—at 
a good advance—some foreign grotesques, then the costumes and effects: 











Tue Gione.—Fit7wARREN AND Fits-SwEARIN’. 











some of these latter are striking, the ‘‘anvil scene,” the electric ballet, 
and the ‘‘lightning change” from a night scene to the ramparts of a 
castle by day (effected by some occult means sounding, on the first night, 
not unlike some solid British swearing) particularly so. But even all 
this pales into feeble insignificance before the lavish luxury of the house 
itself, with its broad corridors and staircases, its spacious promenades, 
its palatial foyer and retiring-rooms, its silk, its satin, its velvet, its marble 
and gold (imitation and otherwise), and goodness knows what. 





I'd nearly forgotten the company! Mr. Herbert Standing sings rea- 
sonably weil, and Mlle. Camille d’Arville exceedingly so—there is nothing 
else for them todo. The lady has, however, discovered that she can 


jodel extremely well, the consequence is that she wants to jodel every- 


thing, and the /remo/o asserts itself so continuously that it begins to cloy 
at last: sometimes she jode/s with her very hands—just watch them ! 
Miss Madge Shirley sings the music of Galsuinda with some finish, and 
Mr. Harry Paulton and Miss Sallie Turner do their best with some ante- 
diluvian witticisms, and Miss Clara Graham gives a distinct individuality 
to her part by a manner and elocution strikingly indifferent in every 
sense. M. Paulus, with the appearance of belonging to the Harris 
family—nay, of being the great ’Gus himself—seemed to be very much 
amused with his own humour and that of his songs, from which I gather 
that he is an easily amused gentleman. One of the Brothers Tacchi 
gave a very remarkable vocal imitation of a stringed instrument of the 
mandolin order, and Mlle. Lange’s performance on the ‘‘ Cor de Chasse ” 
was interesting. Mlle. Laurent and Fraulein Hofschuller are the leading 
dancers. The following clever folks pass a ‘‘ snuffed out ” existence in 
this piece :—Messrs. Henry Wardroper, Felix Bury, James T. Powers, 
and Miss Ada Hill (one ot the original Lyceum Chz/péric pages, if I 
remember rightly). 


THE GLOBE.—It doesn’t do to prophecy, but it does almost seem as 
though the fortunes of this house had takenaturn. The new piece, 
Dick, is very bright and lively, fairly well done, and seems to have hit 
the popular taste. The music, by the Jabberwock—I beg pardon, Mr. 
E, Jakobowski—is not particularly striking for originality or depth, and 
it has too little variety of character, but it is generally bright. The 
libretto is much too long—at least, for two acts; the strain on eye and 
ear is too great at present, and produces headache. The dialogue is not 
at all brilliant, but the songs are all fairly written, and one or two of 
them with finished neatness of workmanship and quaintness of idea. 
The liberties taken with the legend are considerable, but ‘who cares ?” 
Mr. J. L. Shine is very funny as an alderman and a dancing dervish 
with some capital patter songs, which lose nothing by his style of singing. 
Mr. Charles Lyall is vocally a tower of strength, of course. Mr. C. 
Cartwright is just a trifle too heavy as the Emperor, but there is a good 
deal of quiet humour about him, too. Miss Camille Dubois has all ne- 
cessary physical advantages for the 
part of Dick, which she plays with 
pleasant sprightliness, but she is weak 
in her singing. Miss Ethel Pierson 
sings very fairly and pleasantly as the 
heroine, and Messrs. De Lange (ina 
capital make-up) and F. H. Laye do 
good service as a couple of aldermen. 
Miss Alice Holt gave a characteristic 
dance, the only fault of which was its 
brevity, and Mr. W. Warde cleverly 
followed suit to much applause. 


IMPERIAL.—The Misses Vokes have 
opened the campaign here with a 
rollicking, no-beginning-and-no-end 
sort of two-act piece of the entertain- 
ment order, called /n Camp, assisted 
by Messrs. Fred and Fawdon Vokes 
and a talented company, and some 
wonderful resources of fun are deve- 
loped and worked with unflagging 
spirit. The troubles and perplexities 
of Mr. Fred Vokes are capitally ren- 
dered ; the effective singing and un- pup qysppptat.—THR ONLY pALD 
flagging animal spirits of Miss Vokes, = ruinc anouT THE PERFORMANCE. 
Miss Lizzie Mulholland with some 
superior singing, Mr. C. Murray and Mr. Fawdon Vokes as a groom 
and soldier respectively, and Miss Nelly Murray as a hoyden, and the 
rest, keep the ball alive from rise to fall of the curtain. 








THe PRINCE’s (Morning).—Mr, Collette is gifted with a cheerful, 
rattling style. Both his Colonel Berners, in Cus off with a Shisling, 
and Young Wilding, in the Zar, show stage knowledge and true artis- 
tic sense. Miss Blanche Wilton is something more than good in the 
first piece. NESTOR. 
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An Aldermanic Dirge. 


Or madness I’m on the track, 
And of sorrow I have my fill, 
And with horrible dread my heart-strings crack 
For this London Government Bill, 
Alack ! 
For this London Government Bill, 


Sir William Harcourt ’s low 
And ungraciously spiteful when 
He attempts (in a manner too well we know) 
To abolish us aldermen, 
Heigho! 
To abolish us aldermen. 





1 would that the way were clear 
For frustrating his knavish tricks, 
Since there isn’t much positive good, I fear, 
In confounding his politics, 
Oh, dear! 
In confounding his politics, 





For we never did harm to him ; 
But there ’s nothing too sacred now, I see, 
For a puffed-up Minister’s whim, | 
Ah, me! 
For a puffed-up Minister's whim. 


Why couldn’t he let us be? | 


It’s something worse than a bore 
To be told that such powers are his 
That an alderman soon may be no more— 
As extinct as the dodo is, 
Oh, lor! 
As extinct as the dodo is. 


And yet I have nought to do 
But to tremble, and storm, and swear, 
For unless we can throw out the Bill—all’s 
blue, 
And I never shall be Lord Mayor, 
Boo-hoo! 
And I never shall be Lord Mayor! | 


THE INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER 
IN PARLIAMENT. 


Your Eastare holiday is ovare—your Eastare 
vind is ovare also, all ovare ze shops. On ze 
21 of April Milor Belmore ask vill ze Govern- NI 
ment insist zat ze trains undare ze parks sall run | 
by electricity instead of esteam. I esteem ze 
noble lord, anyhows. I sall call him se Electric 
Bellmore. Milor Sudeley say zat is impossible, 
but ze Government, like ze horse zat break out 
in ze brake because he is not break in, vill kick 
against zem air-shafts and vill see ze railvay 
blowed before it sall have blowholes. In ze 
Commons Jdeaucoup q estions. In ze Soudan 
zare is a Gordon round cordon—Diantre! zat 
is like ze Soudan, turvey-topsy—I mean zare is 
cordon round Gordon. Mr. Gladstone say our 
“only ”—no, zat is Sir Garnet;—I mean, anoz- 












































zare jewel, our *‘ lonely general ”—is as right as 
9@. I say he is like 9d., poor fellow, @ present 
he vill not go far. Somevon say to me ‘‘ Jessie 
is up!” I say, ** Vare, in ze ladies’ gallery?” 
jut ver soon je comprends it is Mr. Jesse Col- 


| lings, who rise to call attention to ze Peasants’ Allotment Act. I say 


qvite so. Ze allotment of ze peasant is too much often allot of vork, but 
not allot of vages. In Supply ve discuss not ze housing of ze poor, but of 
ze housing of ze rich. Zare isa great row ovare ze votes for maintenance 
of ze Royal Palaces. I catch ze Spikare’s eye, and I say, ‘* Nobody 
objects, Mr. Spikare, to keepink up ze palaces for ze (Jveen and ze 
princes of England, but ve object to Leer up palaces for German princes 
zat have done nozzink for England, except marry English princesses, live 
on English taxes, and occupy positions in ze English services zat ought 
be filled by deserving Englishmen.” Mr. Kylands, Milor Kandy, and 
myselves objects to ze £2,000 for ze new statue of ze Duke of Villinkton. 
Ve say ze old statue vas ver good von. Mr. Lefevre say it vas opposed 
to all canons o; good taste. I say zen it just suit ze great duke, for he 
opposed cannons all his life. 
April ze two twos.—Earl Granville tell ze noble Lords Gordon is as 





BY NO MEANS ON THE LINE. 


Chum.—"* WHAT’S UP, CHAPPIE? z 
Chappie (whose Picture has been rejected by the Council),—" JOST THE REVERSE, OLD MAN. 


YOu LOOK AS IF YOU WERE GOING TO BE HANGED.” 


much safe man as Griffiths. In ze Commons ze Membare for Eye desire 
to know vat ze Government vill do, fuisgue la France has decide to use 
her own discretion in her own colonies. It seem ze Yankee Membarc 
for Eye is tryink to flap ze flag of England in ze face of France. A/on 
aint, zeen'tn’e cordiale entre les nations, it is too strong for you to disturb 
it. Encore, Gordon! Sir Baring he is coming from Egypt to ze Ministry. 
To-night ze Opposition bring ze Ministry to its bearings. A/ainfenaut, it 
is promise zat papers vill be laid on ze table. I suggest zey sall include 
FUN, ze only (Edipus zat can solve ze qvestion of ze Egyptian Sphinx 
and cut ze Gordon knot. Mr. Dodson try to cut annozzare knot, but 
cut his fingare ovare it. In ze Outrageous Diseases (Animal) Bill, he 
propose to cut ze “not” out of line 15 and insert it inline 17. Majority 
against ze Government Amendment, 24. 2 

Vennisday.—Ze Irish Colonels, Nolan and King Harman, are up on ze 
Site of Irish Churches Bill: vit so much kernel it sould be sound affair. 
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HERE isn't a 


doubt that the 
City 

Is fully as wise 
as it’s witty ; 

And, if they ’ve 
their will, the 
Municipal 
Bill 

Will suffer—or 
else it’sa pity! 

Yes, yes, with- 
out doubt, 

While they ho- 
ver about, 

'T will suffer — 
or else it’s a 
pity ! 

It certainly 
seems that 
M.P.s 

Are scarcely ad- 
dicted to ease, 


lor when they re *‘ recess d,” far from taking a rest, 


They ‘re spouting all day, if you please. 


Yes, yes, never plays When he gets holidays, 


[{e’s spouting all day, if you please. 
It’s certainly flattering, very, 
To be, like the lord of Rosebery, 

Of Bonnie Dundee made commercially free, 
Conducing to make a man merry. 


Yes, yes, as we may With all emphasis say, 


To make him decidedly merry. 


It’s certainly food for a ditty, 
Is Edinbro’ Univer-sity ; 


It’s reached, ’t would appear, its three hundredth year, 


Is flourishing still and ‘‘ true grit’”’-ty. 


Yes, yes, you ll agree That a tyro might see 


It, in every way, is ‘true grit’’-ty. 
We certainly opened our eyes 
When we heard of the poetry prize 


The Barnums suggest ; but we mean to contest, 


So you will refrain, if you’re wise. 


Yes, yes, itis plain (Shall we say it again ?) 


That you will refrain if you ‘re wise. 
It certainly seems the Swiss nation 
Means fair by the Army (Salvation). 


There's Harris got Poole, and we feel lke a fool, 


And ready to ** bust” with vexation. 


Yes, yes, we repeat, It’s a dreadful defeat, — 


We're ready to cry with vexation, 


RATHER EMBARRASSING! 





‘* A——, a laboure-, was brought u» in custudy, charged with being disorderly in 


the B—— Hotel, nemip to leave when requested, and assaulting the police. ‘The 
magistrate Sati {1 it was an offence for which a summons should have been taken. The 
prisoner cou! Id have been taken into custody outside if disorderly. It was explair ied 
that the prisoner refused to give his name and address. ‘What isa publican to do?’ 
asked the plain tiff's solicitor. ‘I do not know,’ said the magistrate. ‘But he used 
an offensive epithet, and assaulted ihe police, ‘said the police. But the magistrate 
refused to entertain it, and ordered the prisoner to be discharged.” —See Newspapers. 


But the continuation of the affair is not given in the papers—here it 
is, however :— 

Next day the landlord of the B—— Hotel applied to the magistrate 
for advice under the following circumstances. The discharged prisoner 
had insisted on returning home again with applicant, insisting on taking 
his arm all the way. As the applicant remonstrated with him, he 
knocked out all applicant’s teeth.—‘*‘ Can't help it,” said the magistrate ; 
**4 publican is a public person, and therefore has no — to object to 
any one’s knocking out his teeth.” ‘* But what is a publican to do?” 
asked the applicant. ‘* Dunno,” said the magistrate. ‘‘ Well, then, he 
insisted on coming in and making himself at home in my private parlour, 
with his boots on the table. And he — all the bottles and glasses, 
and ate all the family’s supper, and threw quart-pots at my wife and 
daughters, and turned on all the taps, and pulled out all the bungs in 
the casks, and fired a revolver at the customers,” said the applicant. 
‘* That,’ said the magistrate, ‘‘ is an offence for which a summons could 
be taken.” ‘‘Lut if he won't give his name and address,” said the 
applicant, ‘* what is a publican todo?” £* Dunno,” said the magistrate. 

Next day the applicant—or as much as was left of him—called again, 
** He’s blown up the hotel with dynamite, ’ said he. ‘‘ That,” said the 
magistrate, ‘*is an offence for which a summons could be taken.” ‘But 
if he won't give his NAME and ADDRESS,” screamed the applicant, 
**what is a publican todo?” ‘* Dunno,” said the magistrate. 

The day after that the offending party called. ‘*I want a summons 
agin that publercun,”’ said he. ** What’s he done?” said the magistrate. 
** Objected to my knockin’ ’is ’ed orf,” said the offending party. ** Lor!” 
said the magistrate, ‘‘ you don’t wantasummons. Why don’t you insist 
on knocking his head off—he’s only a publican?” ‘*Oh, I done ¢hat 
if that’s all,” said the offending party. ‘*‘ Ah, that’s all right,” said the 
magistrate. And the matter dropped. 








AN UNCERTAIN AGE,—Woman’s suffr-age. 
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who says it isn tC at all exces The Old Gentleman who felt a percepti 


; he often experiences it. 


It isn't the “Cat” now; it’s the Earthquake. 
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MAY-DAY—JAOK BULL IN THE GREEN. 


(See Cartoon.) 


JOHN BULL, as before 
Has chanced of yore, 
Finds business cares encumber, 
And he now may be seen, 
Like a Jack-in-the-Green, 
Weighed down with lots of lumber ; 
With foreign-grown ills 
And home-bred bills 
I-nough to make one fearful, 
He will nevertheless 
Not succumb to distress, 
But manage to look cheerful. 


Alas and alack 
For poor old Jack! 
His occupation’s tiring ; 
No wonder his mode 
Of bearing a load 
Conduces to perspiring ; 
It mightn't be bad 
For some brisk lad 
Who revels in youth’s heyday, 
But a middle-aged man 
Less easily can 
Enjoy the sports of May-Day. 
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MAY-DAY—JACK BULL II 
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BULL IN THE GREEN. 




















CORONETS ON THH FLOOR. 


Lonpon, Afril 21.—Sir Wilfrid Lawson, speaking to-night at a Liberal meeting at 
Whitehaven, said that the recent debate on the Franchise Bill was one of the most dreary. 
doleful, senseless, monotonous pieces of humbug he had ever heard in the House of 
Commons, and yet he was looking forward to three months more of the same kind of work. 
He warned the House of Lords that they had better mind what they were about. They 
had been damming the course of progress fifty years ; but if they set themselves against 
the people in this matter, we should some day go into the House of Lords and find nothing 
but a few coronets on the floor.—Daily Paper. 

OUR Wilfrid’s not always wise, 
Our Lawson ’s not always bright, 
But these latter words bid rise 
A really suggestive sight. 
Less dismal than biers and palls, 
Less ghastly than war and gore, 
Less woeful than Tara’s halls 
Are coronets on the floor. 


Behold them, a battered lot 
Of “tiles” which the Rad complains 

At moments have—well, have not 
Surmounted excessive brains. 

They may drop at present pearls,— 
They didn’t who erewhile wore, 

As bishops, and dukes, and earls, 
These coronets on the floor. 


There’s Salisbury’s headpiece hard, 
And haughty, and bold, and high ; 

That brand-new one which the Bard 
Accepted, to look a Guy ; 

- See some that fit heads like blocks, 

And some appear even more 

Like weathef-worn weathercocks 
Than coronets on the floor. 





There’s Argyll’s, whichSholds some /2/z, 
But big bits of Brady too ; 
There’s Lytton’s, one too, ornate, 
And Brabourne’s, less true than new; 
There’s Granville’s, soft, velvet-lined, 
Cranbrook’s, big enough for four ; 
One here and there’s topped a mind, 
And coronets on the floor. 


But barons, like simple clowns, 
Seek shelter when tempest spreads, 
And know that to save their crowns 
They ’re bound to bend down their heads ; 
And sweet as seems Wilfrid’s scene, 
It won’t come in Eighty-four ; 
There’ll be some Whigs on the green 
Ere coronets strew the floor. 
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KNICEKNACKS., 


THE policy of the present Government has been branded by Mr. Balfour, 
M.P., as “‘ one of cant, humbug, and claptrap.” Had Mr. Balfour sub- 
stituted the word age for govern- 
ment, he might not have made 
an erronecus statement. We 
make the question of slavery in 
England subservient to that of 
slavery in Egypt. We draw a 
distinction between savages at 
home and those abroad in 
attempts at reclamation, to the 
disadvantage of the former. We 
sell cabbage-leaf as genuine nico- 
tian herb, horrible butterine as 
butter, and inferior turnips as fruit 
(when mashed into jam). We 
even begin to talk about the 
Mahdi of Birmingham’s ** tricksy 
and insolent outbursts as clever.” 
While uncertain and shifty as 
weathercocks, we alternately dub 
General Gordon sublime and ridiculous, though he is neither, Egyptians 
and Soudanese may be wily and artful, but they have a poor chance in 
cunning ways with the true Briton. 





Mr. HEALY, M.P., cannot forgive or forget that ‘‘ absolute falsehood ” 
business with Mr. Trevelyan and the Speaker. We have always regarded 
Mr. Healy as a paragon of loveliness both in person and speech ; but 
now the fact has leaked out that Mr. Healy is not always mealy in his 
language, and does not look pretty when pouting ina pet. However, it 
appears that he has never prodded an adversary with a steel pen ora 
sharp slate pencil on the sly in the lobby, neither has he ever thrown a 
Home Ruler at any opponent during a heated debate, 


THIs steam-pressure hurry-scurry period has not improved the temper 
of politicians. From the sour retorts and acrid remarks indulged in by 
many of our modern M. P.s, we conclude that they, like Prince Bismarck, 
‘“*have no time to be unctuous.” 





A PATRIOT, who recently exploded dynamite at Cracow, received a 
terrible crack-over the cranium from the contents of the bomb he threw, 
which quite served him rightly for his crack-cowardly act. Nobody was 
damaged except the patriot, though he blew up his captors with the 
loquacity of an Irish philanthropist, when the shell of his reputation is 
suddenly cracked. 


DisciP_es of the lily were charmed to hear that the atrocious mur- 
derer, Carl Schlossarek, held a bouquet of their favourite flowers in his 
hand while being hanged at Vienna, One poetic creature opines that 
** it invested the execution with pathos and refinement.” As the culprit 
swung about for nearly eight minutes in the air, before getting out of the 
air, we must agree there was a considerable quantity of refinement about 
the execution—refinement of cruelty. 


ANOTHER poet laments that ‘* We live in an age of harsh fact, and 
sentiment is wellnigh forgotten.” Yet adult thieves still find it profita- 
ble to work on people’s feelings by pleading that two glasses of ale have 
caused their crimes, and juvenile reprobates are cute enough to purchase 
sympathy for their misdemeanours at the expense of sensational literature. 
No, poet, maudlin sentimentality has not died out. Should you not 
believe this, read the next obituary article on a person of position in any 
newspaper you choose to pick up. 


THE coffee taverns have certainly been solemnly and jocularly pelted 
lately. In some of these taverns it 7s rash for a rigid vegetarian to eat 
cabbage rapidly without previously ascertaining that the vegetable has 
been properly cleansed ; but cabbage accidents occur in the best regu- 
lated restaurants, don’t you know? Perhaps it may be balm to the 
wounded feelings of coffee tavern proprietors to know that our Office Boy 
gives a gratuitous testimonial to the rich and sticky quality of the pease 
pudding sold at their establishments: once flop on a window, or 
clapped over the mouth of another boy in the shape of a plaster ax 
Burke, nothing but continued applications of hot water will remove it. 
Touching the complaints about ‘‘ sanded ” sugar, may not sanded sugar 
be an advantage to the coffee tavern customers? Several scientific men 
hold that, if human beings would only swallow plenty of sand, the pro- 
fession of undertaker would almost cease to exist. Birds take sand, why 
shouldn’t men, women, and children? they ask. Perhaps the sandy and 
sanguine idea of long life is the reason why gaol-birds collect so frequently 
in coffee taverns, to the horror and annoyance of the respectable patrons 
of these too-much-abused places of refreshment. 








AN INCUBUS DEMOLISHED. 





IT was a queer state of affairs, to be sure! So “particular” as our 
select square had always been too; and then to burst out—yes, posi- 
tively ‘‘ burst out” in that way! It took your breath away! 

Young Lord Algy (Violet's intended—the Lady Violet de Vere, 
you know) had just called, and had mentioned to Violet how he’d 
dropped in and taken a box at Toole’s for that evening, and what a pity 
it was she couldn’t come and share it with him—all alone, you know, 
without any of the fogies. 

‘* Impossible, of course. But if mamma would come——” said Violet. 

** Nonsense, my dear! What do you want with me?” said mamma, 
Duchessof Typpe-Topper, néede Vieuxsang-Bleufoncé, ‘he most particular 
dame in the square. ‘** You two go together and have a nice cosy /é/e- 
@-téte, What‘does it matter? I'm tired of having everything done for 
me; so I'l] just run round to the mews and order the carriage for you. 
I shan’t want a bonnet.” 

They at once concluded that mamma was mad. ‘* How dreadfully 
angry papa will be when he comes home!” said Violet, frightened. 

The omnibus route was up for repairs; so the "busses had to come 
through the square. Suddenly Violet turned deadly pale. ‘* Look,” 
she said faintly; ‘‘ there is papa on the top of the omnibus—in his shirt- 
sleeves—smoking a short clay! He’s mad too!” 

It was papa, coming home from the House of Lords. He descended 
from the omnibus, and approached the house. 

**And there is actually the Dowager Lady Commil-Faux! Oh, I 
hope she will not see——Why, if she isn’t eating sandwiches and drink- 
ing bottled beer in her carriage! She’s coming here. She has got out, 
and is helping pa on with his coat on the pavement, and——” 

At this moment her notice was attracted to the duke next door, who 
had come out in his dressing-gown and slippers to buy some oranges off 
a barrow for the baby. He was smoking a pipe, too, and he actually 
gave a light from it to the orange-man. 

The Lady Violet wept bitterly, and Lord Algy sucked the knob of his 
cane. There was mamma trotting home from the mews without any 
bonnet, and with a bunch of radishes for tea in her hand. 

**Joe,” said mamma, the Duchess of Typpe-Topper, née De Vieuxsang- 
Bleufoncé, to papa, Duke of Typpe-Topper, **Vi is going to Toole’s alone 
with Algy. That’s all right, isn’t it?’ 

**Oh, yes, bless ’em! that’s as right as ninepence, of course,” said 


P Ford Algy and Violet could only sit and stare vacantly at the elders. 
‘* Well, papa—well, mamma,” said Violet at length, ‘‘ though you 
may not see anything in such an extraordinary breach of—of—of the 
‘usual thing,’ people would talk nicely if I were to go alone with Algy!” 
**Talk?” said papa and mamma, ** people talk? Who would talk? 
why? what about?—Ooooh! aaah!” they both said suddenly, ** of 
course! we forgot. You know nothing about it, Vi; we ought to have 
told you. Look here.” And papa read the following from the paper:— 
‘* A correspondent of Notes and Queries has been asking ‘ Who was 
Mrs, Grundy?’ . . . Mrs, G.’s origin is enveloped :n the profoundest 
mystery. Nobody knows who she was or how she first entered society.” 
‘* There,” cried papa and mamma, “who cares any more what s/- 
says? an impostor of no origin. Hurray! we can do as we like now.” 
And the earl and countess danced round the table. 


—_ — 


For the Mill-ion. 


Mr. Gipson, M.P., recently remarked that “ the House of Commons 
was only a mill for grinding out as quickly as possible a certain number 
of Acts of Parliament.” Perha ; but this seems to us more ofa 


mill-itary than a political metaphor. 











A CERTAIN noble lord said, in the course of his the other day, 
** We don’t profess to believe that by any wave of the legislative wand 
all the evils of society can be cured.” Quite so; he would be in a wand- 





er-ing state, indeed, who entertained such an idea. 
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| ‘ 

| The Fearless Five. 

| Ir is stated in a daily paper that the Vestry Meeting of St. Helen's, 

| Bishopsgate, at which a resolution was passed and forwarded to the 

| Corporation, condemning the Municipal Keform Bill, consisted of five 

| gersons, including the Vestry Clerk. 

| See, Harcourt turns pale—yea, the Government totters ! 
That City Keform bill not long can survive : 

A blow has been dealt to those Liberal plotters 

By Bishopsgate’s Five ! 


ee ee ee ee ee 


| While the mayor looked morose, and while aldermen 

trembled, 
And dismay daily spread throughout London’s great hive; 
| While many despaired, and while others dissembled, 
| Up started the Five! 
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While Fowler and Carden were fitfully weeping, 
Lest Harcourt their order from turtle should drive, 
Lo! over the City, a watch calmly keeping, 
There stood the brave Five! 


Ss 


—_— - =F 


So that measure is doomed, after this demonstration, 
And Gladstone and Harcourt no longer dare strive; 
They must, of course, bow to the will of the nation— 
That is, of the Five! 
And history surely, throughout all the ages, 
Will keep the great fame of this quintette alive; 
And for aye shall their names live in Poesy’s pages, 
That wonderful Five! 
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Exhibitions. 
PICTURE EXHIBITIONS are opening in every direction this 


ee eee 
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week. Wecan but give a brief record of the Koyal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, which is a fair average exhibi- 
tion, most of the old favourites being well represented. 

The Royal Institute is a big show, with many clever works by 
young unknown men. Perhaps the most remarkable work is 
** A Look at the Model,” by one of our first English artists, 
E. G. Gregory, A.R.A.; another singularly fine picture by 
T. W. Wilson, is A Portrait of the President.” 
aan Of the many minor exhibitions, we can recommend our 


ws . . - readers to pay a visit to the St. James’s Fine Art Gallery, 
MEESELF FOR IVER. where Mr. Mendoza has got together a choice collection of 
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THE GREAT DOUBLE-FACED IRISH PATRIOT, IN HIS CELEBRATED PER- works, amongst which are good examples of Tissot, Burre 
FORMANCE OF BULLYING A LANDLORI) AND SQUEEZING A TENANT, Jones, Wyllie, and some fine landscapes by the veteran Syer. 
CONVERSATIONS FOR THE TIMES. alight hurriedly.) . . . There--horror! Look here: instead of 


relieving me of my cash, that fellow has gone and added a lot more to 
it. (With a flash of hofe.) Perhaps it’s counterfeit, though; there’s 

y » ' . ie , ‘e 4 y ” ey re Py > . a . 4 - , ? ae . 
NOT A PARASITICAL PLANT,” WE FEAR, no danger in counterfeit, because it won’t have been so long in circula 
Mr. WANTARIE QuirraAvuM. You're an old friend of mine, Wake, No such luck! It’s as good as was ever minted ; and, oh, Wake! 
so I don’t mind asking a favour of you. I knowyou’ll be onlytooready — such a lot of it—fifty pounds at least. There, I knew it! They refuse 
to oblige me. Fact is, I’m rather flush just at present—no bills to meet, it at the Bank. What siad/I 
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or anything; and I should be awfully obliged if you would borrow a Mr. W. WAKE. / know: throw it over Waterloo Bridge into the 
couple of half-crowns of me. Needn’t hurry about paying ’em back, _ river. 
: y’ know. Mr. W, Quirravum. Good, Iwill, . . . Why, just look there, 


Mr. WitypAnH Wake. Eh? Not if I knowit, thankee; infact,I’m if the fish haven’t thrown every coin of it back again to me, with the 
painfully surprised, after our long friendship, that you should ask me ' remark that they ’ve parasites enough of their ownalready. Oh, Wake, 
sucha thing. / don’t want any half-crowns; gota great deal too many ‘my old friend, wAa¢ shall I do in this extremity? Succour me with your 


of ’em as it is. Why don’t you put ’em in the poor-box ? valued counsel from this fearful position. Do you think a crossing- 
Mr. W. QurrravuM. Oh, I've tried that, dear boy; but they ’re sweeper or a cab-tout would accept a sovereign or two? 

too knowing ; they ’ve closed up the slit in the boxes everywhere—life- Mr. W. WAKE. Nota bit of it; they ’re all too knowing. Let me 

boats and asylums, and all. see, now. I used to know an artist—a poor devil to whom I’ve given 
Mr. W. Wake. Well, don't you owe anything to the butcher, or the many a bad shilling—no; he’s goneaway. I have it! There’sa fellow 

baker, or—— I know, a burglar, an awfully stupid fellow, who never reads a line of 
Mr. W. Quitravum. Yes, plenty; but you don’t suppose they don’t the papers; I'll tell him you ’ve got a lot of money in your villa, and 

know all about it, do you? I've been round to ’em all this morning, | he'll be sure to take the bait. That’s it; just leave that money on the 

but they all say their bills can wait if I haven't got an 1.0.U. ora table when you go to bed to-night. . . . 

postal order by me; but they won't accept cash, not Aey. They know Mr. W. (uITTAVUM (next morning). How shall I thank you? That 

a trick worth two of that. Hullo!—look there. My loose cash is be- burglar fellow got in towards this morning, and carried off all that cash 

ginning to walk about the table. Tell you what: perhaps, if I opened —about a couple of hundred pounds—as innocent as a lamb. Poor 

the street door, it would walk out and Jose itself, eh? . . . Nota fellow ! 

bit of it; it won’t leave me. (After overhearing the above conversation, FUN was dreadfully puzzled, 
Mr. W. Wake. / know: why don’t you go to the Bank and change _ until he chanced to read the following in his paper :—‘“‘ Dr. Reimsch has 

it for notes? found that sixpences long in circulation are the home and feeding-ground 


Mr. W. Quirravum. Right! (74%ey fake a'bus.) Hist!—don’tsay  0/ dacterta and vegetable fumgus(sic). Jt has been conclusively established 
aword, There's a pickpocket next tome who evidently hasn't read the  tAat bacteria form the chief agency in the propagation of epidemic 
papers, for he's got his hand in my pocket—the very pocket that all that @/sease.”’) 
loose cash is in. He’ll relieve me of it, poor fellow ; but, d’ ye know, 

my conscience tells me that I oughtn't to let a fellow-creature, even a ‘**You need not paint coffee taverns so black,”’ said a bishop to a lay- 
pickpocket Never mind, he’s finished now; let’s get out before he man. ‘*I wish I could—there is no such establishment as a genuine 
reads the newspapers and puts that cash back in my pocket. (Zhey _ black coffee tavern,” was the reply. 
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THE FLOWER-POT. 


(A DRAMA WITHOUT WORDS.) 








THE BLUNDERBERRYS AT BREAKFAST. 


‘* WHAT a good thing it is that there is going to be more reform,” 
said Mrs, Blunderberry, making a grab at the toast-rack and tipping the 
sugar into the bacon-dish. 

** Much you know about reform,” replied her lord, with an evil scowl. 
‘*A woman who gives her husband ham and eggs for breakfast three 
mornings in succession is quite right to talk about reform, even if she 
doesn’t understand it.” 

‘*But women haven't got votes yet, Solomon,” tittered his better half, 
labouring under the delusion that she had said something clever. 

‘*Oh, that’s it, is it?” sneered Mr. Blunderberry. ‘‘ You’ve gota 
notion possibly that curried votes are good for the digestion; that a vote 
on toast is an excellent substitute for paté de fote gras. You're a won- 
derful cook, Mrs. B., wonderful! You only want a set of parallel bars 
and a packet of black lead to be a patent kitchen-range; a greasy hash, | 
a bad smell, and a trifle for the waiter would set you up complete as a 
cheap restaurant.” 

Mrs. Blunderberry nervously dropped a poached egg into her tea and 
sighed sadly, conscious of her own deficiencies. Then after a pause, 
during which her liege lord grunted his disapproval of the comestibles 
placed before him, she returned to her original subject. 

‘What a splendid idea it is, Solomon, to give all those millions of 
poor miserable creatures a vote.” 

‘‘ What are they to do with it?” asked the master of the house, surlily. 

‘* Well, dear, it isn’t that so much; but if they are half-starved, and 
wretched, and ragged, of course no Government, however Liberal, could 
be expected to supply them with food and clothes, so it’s a splendid thing 
for them to have a vote.” ae 

‘Of course it is,” replied Mr. Blunderberry : ‘‘they can wear it like 
a feather in their caps, or hang it like a medal on their breasts; they can 
put it on to go to church in; it will be better than a life-belt when they 
go bathing. Well, ma’am, what else do you know about a vote? 

‘*Why, it isn’t for those things at all, Solomon.” 

‘*Bless my heart, Mrs. B., you don’t say so! What is its use, then? 
Is it to stick on a pole and throw stones at? or is it——” 





**It Aas something to do witha poll,” interrupted Mrs, Blunderberry, 
reflectively. 

**Of course, Mrs. B., of course. When it is striped like a sugarstick 
it is a barber’s pole; when it is crushed and despondent, with long hair 
and a foreign accent, it is a refugee Pole; when it’s surrounded by ice 
and put away where nobody can get at it it’s a North Pole. Now, 
then, have you anything more to say about poles?” 

** You o go oft so, Solomon,” wailed Mrs. Blunderberry, 

** You “0 go on so, madam,” retorted her husband, 

‘* But if having a vote will make them happy, why shouldn't they have 
it?” urged the good lady, unwilling to give up her point. 

** Have you an idea, Mrs. L., that a vote is something to pet and bring 
up to play with the family? Has somebody been telling you that a vote 
tied up in the backyard will scare burglars? With all you know about 
votes, you only require a dozen articles in the newspapers and a free fight 
to be an election.” 

‘*I can’t see what harm it can do anybody to have a vote,”’ whimpered 
Mrs, Blunderberry, giving ground. 

** Perhaps you think you ought to have one,” shouted Mr, Blunder- 
berry. ‘* You'd know what to do with it, wouldn’t you?” 

**T should give it to you, love, and get you into Parliament,” said 
Mrs. Blunderberry, radiant once more at the possibility of thus enlarging 
her sphere of usefulness. ‘‘I’m sure they'd make you Speaker, because 
you do express yourself so beautifully.” 

**You might do worse, my dear,” replied her lord, mollified and 
smiling. ‘‘ There are bigger fools than I am in the House,” 

aba h, no, dear,” hastily interposed his better half, as the incipient 
M.P. took up his hat and umbrella, and tripped jauntily down the 
garden path, so pleased with himself as to pay no heed to his wife's last 
unfortunate remark. 








AN elderly married man of great experience tells us that he believes, 
when women get a vote, there will not be more “‘ vindictiveness at the 
poll” than there is at present; but he also deducts, should there be 
more shown, it won’t affect him, as he is totally bald headed. 
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MUNICIPAL INDUSTRY. 
TRYING TO SWEEP BACK THE SEA. 








The Feminine Franchise. | Burnt to Death. 
A Lapirs’ Lykic, | AGAIN in London’s busy city, where 
The tired-out workers slumbered after toil, 
The cry of * Fire!” rang out upon the air, 
And soon the fire-fiend gloated o’er its spoil. 


Tie champion of our sex is Mr.. Woodall, Stoke's M.P., 
Who gallantly de-votes himself to getting us the vote. 
It Wood-all-ter much our status if successful he should be; 
Then on that dear kind Woodall we Wood all-ways fondly dote. 
P S.—And if we once got votes—thus soothing our distresses, 
In course of time we might, you know, come out as M.1’.-esses, 


'T was but a few short days since near this spot 
The fell Cestroyer had caused havoc great; 

But then, thank Heaven! the cruel flame did not 
Seize human life its maw to satiate. 





AN evening journal refers to Lord Kandolph as ‘‘the pet of the Tory 


. aaa ) . . . . . . 
democracy, and the heir-apparent to the leader of the Opposition, On this dread night three victims did it slay, 


Three women, and in vain for help they cried ; 


: ” ’ ; *4 
He is the Tory ‘‘ pet” who shows precocity 
° . . . , Soug t es - . © S. “4 jas C fay 

When G. he tries to tease, ie st ight e -_ alas Psp no way, 
i it) he tt l€Spé and arc , , -d. 
As well as pet-ulant im-pet-uosity, ) in despair and agony they die 
. rs ke ** wheeze.” , a. , : 
And agen. Ae clown aah es I declare And near at hand, but padlocked till to Jate, 
And ' wor ay no ; te 2 hy leclare, Were ladders, that might yet have helped to save 
7 yea ~~ >» « ‘ ] ali ° a : , 
ee ri Those suffering creatures from this dreadful fate, 


For ready there were men both true and brave 
y 





wy ¢ 
What an Eye-dea! 
. . oer a 9 tle ‘¢ lat rhe | the F ther ni tht ep ' 

ON observing. that Mr. Ashmea i ] G z 7 " Mr (lad ns Three women sho iid thus perish in the tlame. 
5 ae wa, pee i de st think the M ws er fos Ah! we gaze upon their mournful bier, 

. : . ’ va ‘ . ani »ynot thin the Jlembe ‘ ; a me ; ; ‘ 
said, “It is not a laughing pet nee "Ee licule.” The Mem Our sorrow for their fate is mixed with shame. 
Eye does himself justice by making ita subject of 11 licule. ie Mem 

} : Cead he :. p, ne ee 
ber for Eye probably felt somewhat discomtited by being thus properly 
der-Eye-ded. 


CODLIVER OIL 


At 14. 2/6, 4/9, and 9/-, Sold Everywhere. 


Alas! that, with courageous hearts so near, 
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WHO starts writing without knowledge goes to sea in a bu 


It is always safe 5 
e 9 
Keckitts CAUTION. —If C 
Cocoa thickens in the 0C048 
' cup, its proves the 


| U ©. ddition of Starch. 
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PURE!!! SOLUBLE!!! REFRESHING!!! 
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A THE ACADEMY. 
Mrs. Lallowwick (Wife of eminent Drysalter).—*‘ WHAT’S THAT BiG PIicTURE, JAMES?” 
/Tusband,—“ ©THE FLIGHT INTO Ecypt.’” (Lady /oo/s wonderingly.) ‘** HINCIDENT IN THE WAR ©F THE SOUDARN, MY DE\R, 
NO DOUBT.” 
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NEW LEAVES. 
**The Dens of London” (Ragged School Union). This and ‘‘ The 


SIR MICHAEL COSTA. Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Ragged School Union” should be 


read by all who do and all who do not take interest in mission work, 


gn stlemoriam. 


DIED APRII. 29, 1854, AGED 74, to see what agencies are in operation for benefiting the ‘‘ outcast poor,” 

SrERN Death of late has startling havoc made **The Truth about Tonquin,” by Archibald R, Colquhoun (Field and 

Among the chiefs of Literature and Art. Tuer). This reprint of the 7zmes special correspondence is ably written 

But now ’t was Reade who felt his fatal dart, by one who has to ‘* Tonquin-bean,”’ and is therefore, so to speak, tho- 
Poor Byron next his fell decree obeyed! roughly ‘‘ up to snuff.” 

And lo! ere they scarce in their graves are laid, ** History of the London Water Supply from the Creation of Man, 

Sir MICHAEL CostTA has been stricken down, <c.,” by Adam Gladstone. Going back to such a remote period of the 

He at the sister art of Music worked, London Water Supply, we think that if any one could know about it, 
And study’s hardest labour never shirked, it would be ‘* Adam.” 

But daily toiled to spread his art’s renown ; **C, H. May and Co.’s Press Manual.” The scope and usefulness af 

And many a laurel did he rightly claim. this work may be readily understood from its ‘containing a complete 

As leader, he showed discipline and skill, list of newspapers, magazines, reviews, periodicals, &c., published in the 

Under his sway full many rose to fame. United Kingdom,” it contains much useful information beside 
A true musician, of determined will, ** Successful Advertising ; its Secrets Explained,” by Thomas Smith. 
He won, by his great gifts, an honoured name! No secret is made of the method by which successful advertising may be 


' 


leieiaiaal I alia accomplished—T. Smith lets us int the secret. 
atelier binteit techie ‘*Chips from Thackeray,” selected by Thomas Mason (David Bryce 
Men and Things. and Son, Glasgow), That Thomas Mason, like the master from whose 
quarries he gets his material, is a good workman, may be known by his 
“chips.” The little book is mind in miniature, but of no miniature mind, 
** Six Songs,” by Frederick Cowen (Joseph Williams). Mr. Cowen’s 
name is sufficient guarantee for the music, the words are by D. G. Ros 
setti, Whyte Melville, A. O’Shaugnessy, Adelaide Procter, O. Wendell- 
Holmes, and Clarke. They are all love songs, and songs which may be 
more or less loved. ‘‘Sweet Content,” words by Thomas Dekker, 
music by Florian Pascal (Joseph Williams). With both words and 


Sil ead 


BETWEEN a cobbler and a tailor there is aw/ the difterence, 

Though we may pooh-pooh the fact of lambs gamb’ling on the turf, 
it is a fact, nevertheless, that with sheep it is a case of ‘‘ two to one daa 
one.” ; 

Although lucrative, the hay and straw dealer’s avocation is not a very 
safe one: he is always 77ck-etty. 

Metropolitan magistrates are the most easily satisfied of mortals as to 
the weather : to them every day is alike a Aime day. — wer ale Gacnsias ike aoe tat Mae 
The people who are always most ready to fight are decidedly the _ music we are “content, ey _ o sweet, ft 2 

etchers and engravers : they are always coming up to the scratch, ‘The Woes of the Gospel: Al rotest, by the Rev. C, FE, Beeby, 
Whilst those whose duty it is to pump up water and artists are alike M.A, Oxon (Wyman and Sons). ‘The Woes” are evidently written 
for our ‘‘weal,” but the subject is too serious for a comic paper. 


in one great particular: they both draw from nature. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 

HE NOVELTY.—A comedietta by 
Mr. Horace Lennard, entitled Aeap- 
ing the Whirlwind, was produced 
here at a recent matinée. It is little 
more than Tennyson’s “‘ Lord of Bur- 
leigh” in dramatic form, supplemented 
by the familiar complications con- 
nected with a bankrupt father and 





dishonest steward. story is, 
however, treated with very consider- 
able dramatic tact and sufficient neat- 


ness of di e to render it amply 
fit for its est purpose, and serves 
to display a truthful sense of character 
on the part of Mr. Kerr, and a sym- 
pathetic rendering of the heroine by 
Miss Stella Brereton. 


THe Criterion,—aAt this theatre 
(altered, improved, and beautified) 
Mr. Wyndham is once more back with 
us (he is, in fact, ‘‘en-gea-a-aged”) 
with ‘‘all the old favourites,” and 
the constant roars of laughter they 
elicit rock the underground house to 
its—er—rooftree, and is supposed to 
have had some connection with the recent earthquake. Of course it ’s 
Brighton they’re playing, that astoundingly comical piece of which no 
amount of custom (and it always has plenty of custom and to spare) can 
stale its infinite make-you-roariness. 


——————_— 





Dreurv Lange.—Mineg Host or Tue 
Tasbarp—a Host in Himsecr. 


Drury Lane.—I consider myself a judge of music up to a certain 
point (I don’t say I am, you know, but that’s what I consider myself— 
and I don’t say how far up that point is), but when it gets to that state of 
high classic tunelessness which sends steady-headed critics into raptures 
and the score of which soul-absorbed amateurs follow, book in hand, with 
tender murmurs of enraptured bliss, I confess I am, vulgarly speaking, 
“out of it.”” Zhe Canterbury Pilgrims being a work somewhat of this 
character, my opinion must be taken just for what it’s worth, and no 
more. /mprimis, it reminds me much of Wagner in his most aggravat- 
ing moments, those moments when he is showing all his scholarship and 
skill and snapping his fingers at the majority which yearns for tune. 
Every now and then Mr, Stanford seems about to settle down and give 
you *‘just one tune to liven you up,” but he never—or almost never— 
does it. In this dearth of interest one has to fall back upon the orches- 
tration, and there one must be ill to please, indeed, if one is not con- 
tent : the manipulation is something delightful, and thoroughly enjoyable 
and interesting throughout ; at one point the descriptive accompaniment 
to a song expressive of sunrise, gradually swelling through most delight- 
ful harmonies to a triumphant burst, was fully satisfying both to the 
technical musician and the vulgar ‘‘ popular” mind. The entire dia- 
logue is set to music, and some of 
the recitatives are wofully long and Rare a 
uninteresting—they take so long to * 
say so little—a part of the second 
act was quite painful in its high- 
pitched monotony. There are, 
however, several pieces of clever 
harmony, and one pleasant recur- 
ring madrigal-like chorus. The 
book is, moreover, fairly interesting, 
and shows good stage knowledge. 
In the management of the crowds, 
Mr. Harris has taken the best 
modern lessons to heart,-with trium- 
phant results, and the staging gene- 
rally is as good as can be. Mr. B, 
Davies distinguished himself greatly 
as the hero apprentice, and Messrs, 
Barrington Foote and Snazelle gave 
us some good singing. Miss Clara 
Perry is clever, but unpleasantly 
shrill, and Miss Marian Bruton, 
though better, was yet a trifle hard. 





THe Lyceom.—I am disap- 
pointed in Mr. Lawrence Barrett. 
His Yorick was not great, but there 
was some freshness and animation 
in it, and what it lacked might be set down to the inferiority of the piece. 
Well, Xicheheu is nota great piece, perhaps, but it is one full of dramatic 
opportunity, and couched in language not undignified ; but truth to tell, 


Drurv Lane.—Tue Morninc Sun 
AND THE Rajoicinc DauGHTER, 








Mr. Barrett’s Richelieu is worse than his Yorick! He makes up too 
young, and he acts too old—his tottering decrepitude is preposterous— 
he has a cough which always occurs when he laughs, and which takes 
some minutes to execute, and he is so fond of the words that he drawls 
them reluctantly forth, and intones through the part in a manner emi- 
nently expressive of the priest as a preacher, but not exactly exhilarating 
to the observer—his fondness for the words, moreover, is so great, that he 
never lets us have some of thematall! There are lucid intervals, of course ; 
there are points where a drawling delivery is not out of place ; there are 
points where the actor is natural; 

“*T love France!” was said with a ig 
true tenderness, and there was the Ve 
right animation in his reception of han 
De Mauprat in the third act, but the 
performance as a whole showed 
ultra-staginess. Mr. Fernandez 
made a good Baradas, and Mr. 
Mark Quinton was natural in the 
small part of the King, but the rest 
of the support was not entrancing— 
a deep-voiced and deliberate Riche- 
lieu is bad enough, but when we 
have a deep-voiced and deliberate 
De Mauprat in addition, leavened 
only by a high-voiced and deliberate 
Julie, it ismadness! To an expres- 
sion made use of by this young lady 
in the last act an equivocal meaning 
may be attached—our artist has 
promptly attached it. 





THE PRINCE’s HALL, PIcca- 
DILLY.—The recital by Mr. Philip 
Beck at this hall, of Coleridge’s 
Remorse was remarkably successful ; 
the sustained effort of memory was 
in itself a wonderful feat, and Mr. 
Beck’s excellent and sympathetic 
elocution and faculty of individua- 
lizing the characters raised it much above the ordinary recitation, and 
closely held the interest of the audience for the two hours occupied. 
The slight alterations made in the piece by Mr. Frank E. Thicke, with 
a view to the modern stage, appear to be judicious, and are certainly 
executed with all due reverence to the poet, but I doubt, unless the play 
were exceedingly well acted all round, if it would meet with much success 
nowadays—it might be done at Mr. Barrett’s theatre, although I confess 
I do not see the Alhadra, unless Miss Sophie Eyre—? She’s stagey, 
but so is the part. I confess I should /7he to see it played, but I don’t 
think I should like to be monetarily interested in the matter, 


THe Lyceum.—STRANGELY CANDID 
EXPRESSION OF A  ‘“ LEADING” 
AcTREssS—‘‘ THOU SEEST HOW WEAK 
I aM!” General Chorus—' We vo, 
we vo!” 


THE CoMEDY.—Ve// Gwynne has been transferred to this house from 
the Avenue, and ‘‘goes” as well—in fact, rather better—than ever. 
The cast is practically unchanged, except that Mr. Kelleher takes the 
place of Mr, Brough, and Mr, Hamilton (now well) that of Mr. Dwyer. 


THE PRINCR’s (Morning).—Mr. Collette’s appearance in My Awful 
Dad shows him better suited to modern farcical comedy than to similar 
pieces of a past age. It is not high art but he rattles through the part 
of the aged butterfly with unflagging animation, to the eminent satis- 
faction of his audience. Miss Murray is also more pleasing than in the 
Liar, although she is still crude in style and exhibits a strange affec- 
tion for bringing unimportant words into prominence. Messrs. Langley, 
Valentine, and Turner gave fair support, and Mr. Sutton deserves recog- 
nition for a capital bit of character in Humphrey Lovekin. 


GAIETY (morning).—Captain Disney Roebuck appeared here as David 
Garrick in Only an Actor, a piece translated from the same original as 
those of the late T. W. Robertson and James Albery, dealing with the 
same distinguished actor. Captain Roebuck showed no very high 
qualities as an actor, and by choosing to appear in a part to which he is 
wholly unfitted by nature, did not exhibit those qualities at their best. 
Miss Delaval was but a weakly heroine, and with the assistance of 
some broadly farcical incidents somewhat crudely performed, the three 
acts of the ‘‘comedy”’ were eked out. Miss Florence M t followed 
with a humorous lecture on Man, delivered with most comical serious- 
ness, and the entertainment concluded with a bustling performance of 
the Goose with the Golden Eges. 


Miss Edmiston, who comes to us with provincial credentials of the 
best sort, gives a matinée at the Opera Comique to-morrow (Thursday). 
The principal piece chosen is Fanny Kemble’s adaptation of reve 
Dumas’ Af/le, De Belle-/sle,in which Miss Edmiston will have the valuable 
services of Mr. F. H. Macklin. NESTOR. 
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The Woodstock Weathercock. 


“It is no time certainly for carrying into the streets any such dif- 
ferences as have arisen between the Member for Woodstock and the 
Leader of the Opposition in the House of Lords. . . . He hasno 
excuse for anything like intemperance or arrogance in dealing with the 
chiefs of his party. It would little less than criminal in any man, or 
men, to nourish disorders in the Party of Order.”— St. Yames's Gazette. 


Lo! Randolph the Reckless again is a thorn 
In the side of the crusted old Tories, 
For he often regards with ineffable scorn 
Certain views in which Salisbury glories, 
E’en Sir Stafford’s kind pleadings he treats with disdain 
And he thus galls Conservative readers ; 
And their party, alas! often struggles in vain 
To tempt him to follow his leaders. 

















So at length, quite aghast, the St. Fimgo's Gazette, 
A stern, solemn lecture has read him ; 

For long has he been the Conservatives’ pet, 
But now they ’re beginning to dread him. 

He is such a vivacious and volatile youth, 
And at times, like a weathercock, varies, 

So the Tories (just now in sad straits) are, forsooth, 
Much worried by Randolph’s vagaries. 








It, of course, is distressing to both of his chiets 
To find him so very erratic ; 

If to-day he ’s Conservative in his beliefs, 
To-morrow he turns democratic. 

For instance, he goes for cheap meat for the poor, 
Urban leaseholds, and similar ** Rad” views, 

Which faithful Conservatives cannot endure — 
They are shocked at his holding such bad views. 











They shriek when he worries the party which they 
(Save the mark!) call the ‘* Party of Order ;” 

For Randolph the Reckless is apt every day 
To o’erstep the Conservative border. 

Lord Salisbury lately has warned, with regret, 
That fickle and wild politician ; 

And now, witha moan, the St, /imgo's Gazette 
Endeavours to teach him contrition. 


And meanwhile he flits here and there, like the bee, 















































Pooh-poohing their loud lamentation ; és > \e 
For, to tell naar tes truth, Woodstock’s lively M.P. ONLY FANCY! 
Delights to create a sensation. . | Duet of Daughters.—‘‘OuH, PA! Mks, PERKINS IS GOING TO GIVE A 
And party is nought to the little free-lance— Fancy Bai!” ; 
To be ‘‘ noticed” is chief of his pleasures; Pa,—"* WELL, MY Dears, ALL I CAN SAY Is SHE’S A VERY WISE 
And that’s why he’s leading his leaders a dance, WoMAN. ALL ENTERTAINMENTS OUGHT TO Be FANCY ONES IN THESE 
By supporting all manner of measures. HARD TIMES,” 
Octavius Ebenezer Potts. _ A Ratio-nal Rhyme (suggested by Shakespeare). 
HIZ FILOSOPHY.—GRIT, | _ “DEBATES to-day,” says a daily paper, ‘fare often protracted in the 
‘«P’r’aps” is the prerogative alike of diskreshun and folly. | inverse ratio to the interest they excite. 
The platitood of wizdum iz the enigma of the fule. ; | These long debates seem daily to grow worse, 
I hev been told that thair air far moar confesshuns in publik howzes | And often sin ’gainst ratio-cination, 
and tavverns than in awl the konfesshunels in the wurld, and it iz very | Their inverse ratio should be snubbed in verse, 
trew, Then they might cease to hamper legislation. 
When insignifikens of self iz prone | We then might say, when they no more prevail, 
Tew prod the hart, its prod ’s no kindly wun. ‘** How now, O ratio! you tremble and turn pale.”’ 





In my eyes a poem shud be a chain of flours so thik that the string seceaieiaa : be 


which binds them tugether iz invizzible. | : 3 
It taiks uz a lifetime tew kuver a kanvas or tew karvea groop. How | An Inno-cent-iment. 
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about the magnitewd of the Pour that maid the wurld and konseved A DAILY paper refers to Randolph and Co. as the ‘‘ Innocent Fourth | ' 
the mind of man? . Party. fa * mS } Par 
Whilst we air ever seeking obliviun we air erekting a monument to ‘ Innocent,” indeed! ‘tis scarce the phrase me | 
the recollekshun, and perpetuating the existense of the to-be-forgotten For folks who are so full of artful ways ; Wee 
fakt. For ‘‘ innocent” means ‘‘ modest,” understand, He | 
While ¢Aey are in-no-cence a modest band. 1 i | 
Ir has always been understood that Lord Granville is the pink of | or oa 
pales but lately Lord Salisbury (who, of course, has never been A May-o-de. fi 
nown to bluster) charged the noble earl with ‘‘ snubbing,” and said that AN Irish correspondent recently asserted that there is a strong feeling ei. 
“his incivility was a little too nude.” This declaration seems to savour | 5) pg your of requesting Mr. Gladstone to stand for Mayo. 
a And can it be that G. so “ thorough” 
- May-owe his seat to Mayo’s borough? 
A CONSERVATIVE elector recently wrote to a paper complainin that Well, should he stand, we'll surcly say, 
in Birmingham ‘‘the Conservatives are utterly unreliable workers. ‘* May-o! may he gain the day!” 
Strange to say, that accusation has often justly been brought _— oe 
. me" . . ’ 1ADIC€ i 
Conmerentiess 5 St, SO OT a Oe en an ae Tue Unxinpest “Cur” of all, in Sir William Harcourt’s Estima- 





ey seem to delight in preventing the Liberals | 


ices - qlee | tion. —A bouquet of ‘‘ cut” flowers. 


from working. 
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WITHOUT THE KIND PERMISSION OF THE PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL. 
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MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS,” 


I SWALLOW THE HALF-SOVEREIGN, AND BEHOLD—NINE SHILLINGS, 
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SOVEREIGN TRICK. 
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Professer Childersem** OBSERVE, THERE IS NO DECEPTIO 

















PROFESSOR CHILDERS ADDRESSES HIS AUDIENCE. 
(See Cartoon.) 


“TI Now will try (no easy task) 
A trick you can’ticall shady : 
But first of all I have to ask 
Some gentleman or lady 
To lend to me a current coin— 
I’m not intending to purloin ; 
And that which I am speaking of 
Is what is known as half a sov. 





“ Ah, thank you, sir. I hope you’re quite 
Aware I mean to swallow 

Your gold piece? Don’t object? that’s right. 
Now mark what is to follow: 

Hey presto! there, I trust you note 

I simply dropped it down my throat; 

But—ugh! oh, dear! I feel a throb— 

It’s coming up—why, just nine bob! 


“T now return, sir, for the loan 

While thanking you sincerely, 
This token of what went—I own 

That sounds a little queerly. 
Don’t like nine shillings in exchange 
For half a sovereign? well, how strange! 
Still, that is what your coin became, 
But rest assured—7?’s all the same.” 
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QUISBY AND BARKINS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY AND THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


No. I. 


DEAR Mr. EDITOR,—As you ordered Barkins, your friend, to accom- 
pany me in my critical travels through the Royal Academy and the 
Grosvenor Gallery, we have made our first journey unsatisfactorily to- 
gether. Why you should have called him a moral prop, and insinuated 
that I am likea loose clothes-line loaded with pegs and requiring support, 
is incomprehensible to me; the fact that I wear clean linen, while 
Barkins affects the dull tone of a prop, in collars and cuffs, may have 
caused you to be guilty of a breach of—well, no matter, let us peg in. 

‘TI am very irritable this morning,” said Barkins, as we met ; ‘‘com- 
bination of welsh rarebit and baby, last night.” Thinking this was some 
sort of cannibal dish he loved, I shuddered and remained silent. “ Vacci- 
nation, baby’s arm taking, restless, not a wink of sleep,” he rambled out 
jerkily; then a light glimmered on me, and I suggested the application 
of hot bees’-wax or pitch plaster, to relieve the irritation. ‘* Which— 
what—whose irritation?” he asked in a ferocious tone, subsequently re- 
questing me twenty-four times to wait till I ama father. Being rather 
frightened at the roll of his eyes, the pink flush on his cheek, and being 
also inclined towards peace and patient waiting, I remained silent till we 
entered the Royal Academy. 

Armed with a catalogue, Barkins began to read and comment. 
‘¢ ¢ King James and the Petition,’ A, Dixon. His Majesty about to supa 
mess of cockaleekie—Moir’s broth, without doubt. No Scotch monarch 
would have taken Crosse and Blackwell’s, though it is equally good. 
Besides, James was noted for his idle prejudices. ‘ Washing Day in 
Arran,’ James Macbeth. Glad to know they do wash sometimes in 
Scotland.” I looked obliquely at the low tone of Barkins’s colour. 
‘*Deary me! Herbert’s ‘ Treasures of Home’ hardly seem worth the 
trouble that is being taken about them. Oh, my! what a daring boy 
of Frank Holl’s to inquire, ‘ Did you ever kill anybody, Father?’ But 
he looks a little bit cranky ; no doubt his father is saying, ‘Don’t ask 
no questions, and you won’t hear no stories.’ Come along, Quisby. 
Look how beautifully Boughton paints cabbages! If there is a thing I 
like, it’s pickled cabbage. Wouldn’t that red fellow make a nice relish 
to cold boiled beef? Gracious! here’s the Salvation Army holding a 
service, Let’s see what does Macwhirter call the picture? Ah! ‘A 
Sermon by the Sea.’ Nice, smooth, peaceful subject, ain’t it? But if 
Colin Hunter introduced a few Salvationists jumping about into his 
work, ‘As they Roar on the Shore,’ it would knock Mac’s painting into 
a cocked hat.” Here I called Barkins seriously to order, and reminded 
him that he was the respectable father of a vaccinated child. My remon- 
strance had no effect, . continued flippant as ever, merely remarking 
‘** Experientia Docet,’ by Dendy Sadler. Ain’t the expression of those 
priests playing cards prime? That youngster is as green as the back of 
his cards, Won't they rook him? Never play cards with clergymen, 
Quisby. I’m a respectable married man, and know all about such 
matters.” I bowed down before Barkins in a reverential manner, but 
when he calmly lighted an inferior cigar before B. W. Leader's picture 
without a name, and chanted the catalogued quotation, ‘‘ Flow down, 
cold rivulet, to the sea—Thy tribute wave deliver,” I felt it my duty, 
sir, to remove your friend from Gallery No. II., and introduce him to 
fresh air, a lunch, and the Grosvenor Gallery, where eccentric but 
respectable married men are supposed to be tolerated. 

‘‘In maiden meditation, fancy free,’’ shouted Barkins, pawing over 
the catalogue, as we entered the West Gallery. ‘‘ Kindly keep that 
quotation in mind while you are here, sir.” ‘* We are rather select,” 
observed an <esthetic official. ‘‘ Plenty of fancy free-hand drawing 
about, I suppose,” retorted Barkins. The official seemed moved, and 
turned several shades greener in the flesh than is fashionable in the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Not wishing to be summoned on an inquest, I led 
the barbarian Barkins away. He seemed pleased with Mrs. Alma 
Tadema’s ‘‘ Birthday,” and wished her many happy returns in the shape 
of golden dross. 

We agreed that W. Biscombe Gardner has proved himself an excellent 
landscape gardener on ‘‘ Holmbury Hill,” and were mutually charmed 
by J. R. Reid’s ‘* Rival Grandfathers.” ‘‘ See how the maternal grand- 
father presses that child’s arm,” whispered Barkins, awestricken. Fear- 
ing he was about to revert to vaccination, I changed the subject by 
talking rapidly for half an hour, explaining to his satisfaction that Cal- 
deron’s ‘* Aphrodite” is evidently gulling the gulls who take such an 
interest in the state of the lady’s auburn hair, which is being cleansed ina 
sea of blue and white pigment. While Mr. Padgett’s spoony young damsel 
is wrong in supposing that standing in a dangerous position on a plank 
above a stagnant pool, and singing ‘‘ Moon, bring him home,” will in- 
duce her lover to abruptly leave the village branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, where he is making a speech. That H. Herkomer’s 
portraits are all warranted good likenesses, and the treatment of Miss 
Florence Rasch by Richmond is not reckless or freckled. Now,” said 
Barkins, **I must be off. I promised to be home at six to help wash the 
baby.” And he went cheerfully. Yours oilily, QUISBY. 
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AS BAD AS THE WORST OF ’EM! 


A Story oF A CRIME WHICH WE HOPE WILL NEVER BE COMMITTED, 
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‘‘ REGLER rum go, this ere, ain’t it?” said a party in the act of coming 
out of gaol to another party engaged in a similar way. 

‘*You are right, James,” replied the other party. 

**Arter ketchin’ us right flop.in the act o’ smashin’, and provin’ it agin 
us all regler, and sentencin’ us to seven years, an’ then to go a-lettin’ of 
us hout arter a week of it—eh?” 

“It’s certainly most peculiar conduct, James,’ 
smasher to his journeyman. 

** Looks frorltheworld zif he was a-goin’ mad, don’t it?” 

**It certainly does, James. I am at a loss to understand it. Now let 
us go and procure some more coining plant—eh? What is this, police- 
man? Our original plant, which you have orders to return to us with 
J. Bull's apologies for having troubled us? Dear me! Thank you, 
Most peculiar !”” 

* * * * * 

** Look here, John,” said the Judge: ‘you catch coiners in the act of 
coining; everything is clearly proved; they are convicted and sentenced ; 
then you come to me in a hesitating way, and ask whether they hadn't 
better be let off; and then you finally decide to let them off scot-free— 
not to speak of the wild generosity of returning their plant! /JVAa¢ does 
it all mean ? 

‘Well, you see,” said John, turning all sorts of colours, and biting his 
nails, ‘‘ the fact is—I mean to say y’ know—ah—sometimes a fellow feels 
that perhaps a fellow may be quite as guilty as other fellows, although 
the other fellows may have been convicted—and then a fellow hardly 
likes—don’t you see?” 

**No, I don’t see,” replied the Judge. ‘‘ Unless your conscience—O-o- 
oh-ah!” he said, suddenly seeing it all, ‘*Oh, ah, if ¢Aat’s it, why, I 
don’t wonder. Weighs on your mind, eh?” 

“I’m afraid I’ve been very, very wicked,” cried John; and he burst 
into remorseful tears. 

* * * * 

‘* Well, this does beat all / ever came across,” said a wholesale forger, 
who had just been convicted and then let off scot-free. 

**He ain’t a-goin’ to punish ennybody no more, wotever he may ha’ 
done,” said an eminent burglar in the same circumstances, 

‘*That’s exactly it,” chimed in a crowd of other criminals. ‘‘ No 
more punishments f’rever! Ooray! Three cheers for Johnnie!” 

* . * . * 

‘*T say,” said Johnnie to the Judge, ‘* what do you think? /’ve been 
thinking that I ought to pull down all the prisons and do away with them 
—eh? When a fellow’s conscience tells fim that he’s just every bit as 
bad as other fellows, although the other fellows happen to be taken up 
by the police, and so on, a fellow can’t help saying to himself, ‘It isn't 
the right thing that I should go and punish ’* And Johnnie once 
more burst into tears, 

‘* Well, but look here,” said foreign nations in a chorus, ‘‘we have 
something to say about this. Remorse is all very well—and you have 
reason enough for it ; but we odect to this new way of yours of encouraging 
crime!” 

‘‘ But—oh, dear—what is a fellow to do when a fellow’s conscience 
tells him that——” 

‘*That, having listened to evil counsels, and coined base and fraudu- 
lent half-sovereigns, he is no better than a common smasher, and has no 
longer any business to punish other criminals?” 

**VYes—that’s it!” blubbered John. ‘*‘ How nicely you put it too! 
Ob, dear! I whose coinage used to be so universally respected too! J 
know,” he cried suddenly. ‘‘Suppose I were to recall all that base 
money, and put myself on the treadmill for a year, with three years’ 

lice supervision after that, and then build a church, and wear peas 
in my boots for the rest of my life——” 

‘‘Ah! that’s your best course!” cried everybody, 


replied the master- 








Tue MoTTo OF THE MILKMAN.—Better /ai¢ than never. 
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WARBLES OF THE WHEE. | 
SeT TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES. 
New Serigs, No. 20, 


Air—Same as last. 
. T certainly seems 
a great pity, | 
After studying | 
| 
| 
| 





Blackstone 
and Chitty, 
To find at Turin | 
that they won’t | 
let you “fin,” | 
As a lady has 
found in that 














and Chitty. * 
The 


fell 

In that 
Bill 
pell-mell, 





And Gordon, some say, ’s in a terrible way, 
And some say he’s doing quite well. 
Yes, yes, they declare 
That he still is ‘‘all there,” 
And a-doing remarkably well, 
They ’ve opened, with varied conditions, 
A triplet of fresh Exhibitions ; 
Turin, and St, Jude’s, and the Palace includes 
Their various diverse positions, 
Yes, yes, that Lord Mayor (a J zenne) should take care 
Of that packet’s peculiar conditions, 


Is burial best ? or is baking ?— 
That Cremation Bill set us quaking ; 
And ‘* King”’ Parnell went to recover some rent, 
And weren't the boys in a taking ? 
Yes, yes, we declare 
There is small giving there, 
Where every one’s in a taking. 
They certainly say (and repeat) 
That the Mahdi has suffered defeat. 
There are knaves, if not fools, bossing some village schools, 
To larrup them well were a treat, 
Yes, yes, FUN, my boy, 
There would be no alloy— 
To larrup them well were a treat. 
And, see, each Conservative poses, 
And galls us by wearing primroses. 
At Eastwell no less than a brand-new Princess 
Comes to dislocate previous noses ; 
Yes, yes, you'll confess That it cannot do less 
Than dislocate previous noses, 


The weather—as ‘‘ beastly” we judge it ; 
They gave us the quietest Budget ; 
And they ‘ve opened, we see, a New Oratoree, 
And success there is no one will grudge it. 
Yes, yes, we may say 
In a general way, 
There is nobody likely to grudge it. 
May meetings are now in full swing, 
Whiteley’s fire was a rather big thing ; 
The police, it would seem, have accomplished a dream, 
And got hold of a dynamite ring. 
Yes, yes, it’s no blind, 
They have made a big find, 
And got hold of a dynamite ring. 
Dr. Schliemann is at it again! 
He’s made a find too, it is plain ; 
And Lord Falmouth has sold all his horses for gold, 
And hasn’t left any to train. 
Ycs, yes, it’s a fact He has done the rash act, 
And hasn’t left any to train, 


Or what, just to put the thing wittily, - 
Is Blackstone and Chitty in Italy }—WaARBLER. 


Blackstone 


Govern- 
ment recently 


Cattle 
matter, 





city. 
Yes, yes, it’s a 
baw 
Not to practise ALTHOUGH the young gentleman lately convicted of fixing stones in 
the law, the points at Highgate, with a view to upsetting trains, was let off un- 
When you've punished, a boy who stole a toy engine has been sentenced to three 
studied your months’ imprisonment. 


. * * * * o 

Reflecting on the above facts, we gradually became aware of a chill of 
horror creeping over us, beginning at the back of our neck, proceeding 
down our spine—(for even an editor, although a ‘* We,” has only one 
te a fact unsuspected by the reverential mass of the public)—and 
then spreading in every direction, until we sat in our chair unable to 
move, stiff, frozen, and glaring through the opposite wall. How long 
we sat thus we know not; time had lost its meaning to us; but from 
facts noted after we had once more resumed our sensibility to impres- 
sions from without, we know the duration of that state cannot have been 
less than three weeks. That state (during which we ate nothing, drank 
nothing, slew no contributors, cruelly massacred no single office boy, 
and neither moved nor spoke), was, from first to last, purely caused by 
extreme horror. The various eminent physicians who examined us 
during the time are unanimous in holding this opinion. During those 
weeks we lost seventeen stone nine pounds in weight, while our hair 
and beard turned to pure white. The functions of the heart and lungs 
almost ceased ; while, on the other hand, the brain was observed to be 
in a state of abnormal activity and excitement. And the whole horror 
had supervened upon a single thought: the sudden inward awakening 
to the consciousness of the possibility of a crime greater, more fearful, 
more shocking than any crime hitherto contemplated or committed by 
human being—a crime which, on awakening, our tongue failed, paralysed 
by its awfulness, to put into words ; but which we now (contrary to our 


| own volition), and moved by some mystic potency against which all 








effort is unavailing, put into writing. Let the seal of this manuscript be 
broken in one hundred years from this time. 


THE TALE OF THE B*y WHO STOLE THE F*LL-GR*WN ENG*NE. 


The virtue of Harry was only equalled by the wickednsss of Tommy. 
One day, as Harry and Tommy were taking their customary stroll along 
the six-foot way, Harry, with a sparkle of honest worth in his blue eye, 
suddenly exclaimed— 

**T should like to upset a train and kill a whole hundred people at 
once!” 

No sooner had these words of boyish generosity left his lips than 
thoughts even more than usually dark began to fill the evil brain of 
Tommy. Averting the manly gaze of his companion’s eyes, he mur- 
mured slowly, ‘‘ I don’t want to kill anybody ; but I shou/d like to have 
a locomotive engine of my own, areal adult one.” Harry stared at him 
in horror, and was about to impress upon him the wickedness of covet- 
ousness, when the distant rumbling of a train was heard. With light- 
ning-like promptness Harry jammed a stone in the points. The train 
happened to be the Flying Sassenach ; in an instant more it was a heap 
of minute fragments of hardware and passengers, and Harry was quietly 
contemplating the sight. But we leave this unimportant incident to 
touch upon that which our very pen recoils from setting down; the 
engine had escaped unhurt, but both it and Tommy were gone. 

How shall we write it? The pen shudders in the grasp. Tommy 
had STOLEN the FULL-GROWN LOCOM—STOLEN the FUL— 
STO No; the pen refuses—we feel the horror once more beginning 
to creep down our back—we must go and take something, 











THE ‘‘SITUATION” AT KHARTOUM.—Quite so; and the question 
is, how should that situation be filled ? The Government seem to think 
that it is a ‘* general” servant’s situation, whilst the rebels outside 
evidently wish to secure it for their own J/aidi-of-all-work ! 





Tue Crorrers ‘‘ COMMISSION.” —If the persistent accounts of the 
depopulation of the Highlands be correct, the crofters ‘‘ commission ” 
we hear so much about must surely be that of a *‘ left-tenant!” 
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How much nicer the pursuit of 
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A PICTURE OF IRELAND FREE. 


A DuBLIN paper relates how, a man having been summoned for, and convicted of, drinking in a public house during prohibited hours, the magistrate remarked, “ If 
you re dhry agin at the hour they shut, just take an’ dhrink outside the dhoor, and you may defoy the polis. 
ings. ee -_ 








justice in a “ liberated” Ireland would be than it is in ¢hés cold and formal country! To think how the judge would put the prisoner 
at his ease with ** Bedad, an’ how aree? Come upan'’ sit an the binch along o’ me.” 
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And how, overcome by the fervour ot patriotism, he would incontinently fling off his robes and exclaim, “ Bedad ! | Diffoy the polis, is it? It's meself that ‘ll hilp 
ye, thin! Clerk, bring me me shillelagh, would ye, now?” It is a lovely picture | 











.< - To Corkesponpents.—Z7he Editor does not bind himself to acknowledge, return, or pay for Contributions. In no case will they be returned unless 


accompanitd by a stamped and directed envelope. 
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I NEVER CAN FORGET. 


‘“* REMEMBER THE WAITER, SIR!” 


*6 RATHER! COULDN’T FORGET A PHIZ LIKE YOURS IF I TRIED.’ 


How to Confer. 
FroM A CANDID CONFERRER, 


In the business of conferring 
When it ’s business—which ain’t often— 
Let an earnest if an erring 
Ancient hand some hard truths soften ; 
Wrong views spread by panicmongers, 
Who the business try to spoil, 
That each member madly hungers 
For his brethren’s blood and soil. 


In the business of conferring 
The chief end and aim is Peace; 
Not a finger should be stirring, 
Not a forehead show a crease, 
It ’s a philanthropic labour, 
Nothing ghastly, gross, or grim, 
Not for beggaring your neighbour, 
But for benefiting him. 


In the business of conferring, 
True observers have remarked, 
All you hear is pussies purring, 
Never dogs of war have barked. 
Pussies, never pushes ; frontier 
Given to whoever yearns, 
With ** For worlds I’d not affront yer 
By demanding some returns,” 


In the business of conferring 
You dine oft with genial souls ; 
For the appetite’s due spurring, 
Nothing like fat protocols. 
And when protocols are thinner, 
That suggests to tired experts 
That the diplomatic dinner 
Gave some peoples their deserts, 


For the business of conferring 
Is but passing round the salt ; 
If the boomerangs are whirring 
Afterwards, it’s not its fault. 
It’s some accident occurring, 
But it can’t their glory slur, 
For conferring means—conferring 
Honours on them who confer. 








GREY clouds are scudding, 
The oaks are budding, 

The lilacs, in garden and park, 
Give promise daily 
To blossom gaily 

In May airs thrilled by the lark, 


Green peas are selling 
(Of ducklings telling), 
Plump strawberries, too, they pile 
With crispy salads, 
Worth praise in ballads, 
In the Duke of Bedford’s aisle. 


Before the drapers’ 
Sweet crowds of gapers 
Dote on new textures and hues; 
Art exhibitions 
Make morning missions, 
In 4 monde ou Lon s' amuse, 


Directors loyal 
Of Op’ra Royal 


A Society Song of Spring. 


Their doors wide open fling ; 
Albani, Patti, 
And Lucca natty— 
Nilsson still sulks—are to sing. 


The Row called Rotten 
(Never forgotten 

3y visitors from abroad), 
When Sol is setting, 
Is daily getting 

Its own, both of lady and lord, 


Four-in-hand drivers 

(Well armed with ‘‘ fivers ’’) 
Trot out their satin-skinn’d teams ; 

And, happy sinners! 

Take Richmond dinners, 
Home-lit by the young moon’s beams, 


The Law Courts sitting, 
Judge Hannen’s hitting 

At spouses who won't go right ; 
M.P.s with questions 

Give indigestions 





To Ministers every night. 
Budget expounded, 
Cabinet hounded, 
Randolph no moment at rest ; 
At such a season 
Have we not reason 
To sing our great joy with full chest ? 





The Pre-veil-ing Pest. 


A LEADER writer remarks that ‘* obstruction, 
veiled or unveiled, still goes merrily ahead.” 
No doubt those legislators who are anxious for 
the progress of business often wish that these 
tactics were more unaveiling, and that *‘ vale” 
could be said to all such hinderers, 








| PAT’s APOLOGY FOR THE DEBASED COIN- 
AGE.—* Faix, and it ’s to plaze the Childers.” 


Mem.—During the recent earthquake a great 
number of persons had their confidence shaken. 
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THE HEALTH EXHIBITION.—EXHIBITS ACCIDENTALLY OMITTED. 
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1. The Grand Rational Dress Association—some real Live Specimens. 2. Triumphal Trophy of ‘‘ What to Avoid.”—— 3. Ingenious Machine for the Constant 
Supply of Fresh Air (enables operator to take ozone above the chimneypots).——4. Ingenious Machine for Exercise in a Limited Space.——s5. A Patent Medicine 
Vendor’s Stall. 











The Tory “Biscuit.” A Protesting Patriot. 
pats fisheye copataenies) are avited bythe Conereatives 20470 | Ma, Micuagt, DavITT (who it seems is an honourable exception t 
court, Hartington, Trevelyan, to say nothing of Mr. Gladstone, by the remainder | Most Land Leaguers, inasmuch as he works for his living, and draws 
biscuit of the effete Conservative Government of 1874. -— Zhe World. no pay for his political services), is about to quit Ireland and go abroad. 
“Tur Remainder Biscuit!” Hum! It is an aptly-chosen phrase, Inability to agree with Mr. Parnell is said to be the cause of his intended 
It fits the poor Conservatives in various sorts of ways; self-exodus, Mr. Davitt is so far from imitating his chief, that he even 
refuses to accept a monetary testimonial. Serious ‘‘ splits” have already 


R 
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Hin 
i 
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fe 
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i 
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For they, just now, as you ’re aware, are in a sorry plight; ag! See ; ; el! 
ledecd tlhe sort d soieiects pi prnpon athe ras rill bright. occurred among the Irish Nationalists; and, with | avitt in mutiny, the 

mammoth cheque-receiver may take his affi-Davitt that his dictatorial 
Now, a biscuit is an article that oftentimes is good reign is nearly ended, 
As a snack—a thing to toy with—but ‘tis not much use as food; ewe i ‘ 
And ’t would seem the Tory party, in the Commons and the Lords, A “Pro”-gramme. 
Serves for snacks; but to the nation it no nutriment affords. A CONTEMPORARY, referring to the ‘‘split’’ between the Member for iH 
A biscuit, too, is brittle; it will break with just a touch, Woodstock and Lord Salisbury, says, *‘ Sir Stafford Northcote’s name } 
And when it is in smithereens its value isn’t much. is at present hardly in the playbills.” (Juite so; the farce is just now Hit 
Even so the Opposition, at the very slightest blows being entirely played by the ‘‘ Heavy Lead” (Lord 5S.) and the ** Leading " 
Delivered by the Liberals, its crumbling nature shows. Juvenile’ (Lord R.). Genial Sir Stafford belongs to a different ‘* cast” 


entirely. Up to the present all the ‘‘fat” of the peace is falling to 


SIFT Lee 








You will find, too, that a biscuit is a dry affair indeed, or 
And a draught of tasty liquid you to wash it down will need ; Randolph, and naturally the moody Marquis is not in-fat-uated with | 
Here the simile is handy—for ’t is patent, day by day, the prospect. eee. kA ee i 
That it’s difficult to follow what Conservatives may say. , 

aon ething to Cause an (U))ster. i 
And a biscuit is twice baked, you know; it needs a lot of heat An “UIst — _— ba alata tae Am Y ‘> Belfast. Can it ' 
sefore it is a biscuit in a sense that is complete; ok ae ‘ deve Tht vo ote ar a Pra: A oe it A - al th, : wn te 
And these effete old Tories have been baked much, have they not ? t mA ou ; » hott the i wt hen Prarers > ve Pa bre odin Be re ¥ 
At least, it seems with Gladstone they have found it rather hot! Sis, OS ol B one Baghever ooh "I , 
At tale ¥ Rlaaie Seok cent one pasheniek ond enuseh: tei on — “ps of their coats”? Be this as it may, we trust it wi | prove a 

remainder — biscuit, you: 0 A : ye reaceful coat-erie, 

So perhaps that biscuit ’s musty too, as well as being dry! aes i 
No wonder, then, that noting this, the nation says, ** No, thanks!” A PARAGRAPH in the papers tells of how dynamite is brought to 
And seeks more solid nourishment among the Liberal ranks. England ; and from this it appears that the nitro-glycerine of which it 
Pray notice the ingredients of which this ‘‘ biscuit ’s” made, is made is introduced in thick glass flasks or bottles. Although the 


news is not assuring, yet it is not without the elements of consolation, 
since if it is brought over in bottles, there may yet be a hope that a 
stopper will be put to the game. 


Weak votes of censure, growls and ‘‘ rows,” and plots most rashly laid, 
And tearful moans to Randolph to be careful what he’s at, 
Make this party but a ‘* biscuit,” —and a queerish one at that! 
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i SLASHES AND PUFFS. dramatic possibility it contains (and . has nay thoroughly med “ situa- 
fe ‘uh CUSTNS AB : , tions”) is remorselessly written out of it. ere is a splendid situation 
14 (“ast HE NOVELTY.—Ofall Mr. Augustus towards the end of the third act, but poor Miss Cavendish and poor Mr. 


Harris’s triumphs of stage-manage- 
ment (and he, Iam sure, will bethe first 
toadmit that they have not beena few), 
I am disposed 1o rank his last as his 
most wonderful. To any one who 
knows, not only the limited stage area 
of the Novelty Theatre, but its elabo- 
rate absence of wing space, the bare 
mention of a populous extravaganza, 
with processions of princes and atten- 
dants, symmetrical pages, soldiers, 
slaves, peasants, and all complete, 
would he sufficient to raise derisive 


Conway are kept at such a tension for such a time that one begins to 
think they must have been born so, with a predestined long life in the 
same unhappy condition ; and the value of the situation is all frittered 
away. For some time after the first rising of the curtain we are treated 
to long explanatory monologues. A lady who has just been married 
quietly leaves her newly-acquired 
husband in church while she solilo- 
quizes in the garden; and an idea of 
the descents to the commonplace 
which the dialogue sometimes makes 
may be gathered from the reply of the 
hero to the warning that Richelieu 
desires his head—** Let him come 
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smiles and suggestions of immediate 
retirement to Earlswood. Mr. Harris, 
working for his sister, has, however, 
accomplished all this in the Oriental 
burlesque ‘‘ omelette,” Za//a Rookh, 
just produced. It is done in no halt- 
hearted way either; the skill with 
which the crowds are manipulated, 
arranged, and re-arranged, is quite 
bewildering : the stage seems to ex- 
pand to quite twice its dimensions 
under the influence. The climax is 
reached in the final tableau, where every available inch of space is 
utilized, a regular wall of shapely young ladies (shapely young ladies 
abound in this piece) being built up at the back from floor to flies. The 
dresses display all the gorgeousness, invention, tasteful colouring, and 
human form divine characteristic of modern extravaganza. Mr. Horace 
Lennard is probably not extravagantly proud of some parts of his piece ; 
he had no doubt to provide each member of an exceptionally strong cast 
with something to do, and it is no wonder if he is occasionally flat under 
the exigencies of the situation. There is an underplot, the excision of 
which would be best for all parties, I think: the piece, moreover, tails 
off somewhat at the finish. Having said this I have said my worst, 
and record my further opinion that the work is pervaded with an air of 
poetical grace suggestive of Planché, and has many points of real humour. 
The line in which Lalla speculates upon the beating of her heart at the 
sight of her poet-lover—‘‘is this the pace that kills?”-—has the true 
flavour; and Mr. Denny’s serenade (there is a large selection of sere- 
nades, by the way) is genuinely comic. Several of the songs are very 
prettily written, and I should think ‘‘ What is Love?” will be very 
popular in drawing-rooms directly, though perhaps Miss Harris would 
prefer its success in drawing houses. Mr. P, Buccalossi’s music is suffi- 
cient for its purpose—always tuneful, sometimes extra taking and easy 
to sing, albeit not always sung with ease by the ** bevy of beauties ” 
abounding. 





THe Noveity.— Proceaep, your 


STORBY INTERESTS ME.” 


Miss Kate Vaughan, the embodiment of piquant grace, sustains the 
part of Lalla with unflagging spirit, 
dancing as she only can dance, and a 
singing with a sweetness that thrills 
the masher’s shirt-front to its core, 
and sets sensitive young men walking 
round the houses apostrophizing the 
moon long, long after bed-time! 
Miss Minnie Mario makes a gallant 
hero; her songs lose nothing by her 
method of singing, and she shows a 
good appreciation of humour. Mr. 
Harry Nicholls, as the villain ‘‘ with 
a dash of humour ”’—there, if I don’t 
begin to soigger at the very thought 
of him !—is extremely funny, tho- 
roughly, artistically funny; and 
Messrs. W. H. Denny, B. Bucalossi, 
Miss Susie Vaughan, and Miss Fanny 
Robertson, are all four comical. Mr. 
Fred Storey ge a taste of his quality 
as a long and flaccid-legged Russian 
ambassador, and Miss Dot Mario 
pervades the whole like a sauce 
piguante = Mr. Emden's 
scenery is good ; the second scene is 
very beautiful; and, in short, the 
Novelty programme ought to please 
the most exacting, as in point of fact it Aas—it has pleased me. 





Tugs Novetty.—TuHe MINSTREL 
AND HIS LALLA-BY, 


Tue Court.—The new play at this theatre—erofion—is sadly un- 
satisfactory. The theme at the best is rather dismal, and almost all the 





and fetch it then!” is the dignified 
reply. There is, moreover, an irri- 
tating uncertainty about the heroine’s 
feelings which is decidedly —irritating. 
It is, in fact, a crudely written piece, 
most excellently acted by Miss Ada 
Cavendish, Mr. John Clayton, Mr. 
H. B. Conway, and Miss Lottie 
Venne; and beautifully mounted. 
Mr. Boucicault, junior’s, performance 
of an impertinent little abbé is obtru- 
sively bad. 


Tue AVENUE. —The farcical piece, 
Not a Word, recently produced here, 
will be replaced, ere these words 
appear in print, by the same author’s 
Three Hats, so that I am happily 


spared the necessity of expressing an 
opinion upon that unfortunate work, A new burlesque from the pen of 


Mr. Horace Lennard is in preparation, so that we may expect lots of 
fun by-and-bye. May I be there to see! 





Tue Court.—A LENGTHY Com- 
MENC&MENT. 


THE AlLHAMBRA.—Mr, Frederick Leslie, who was originally cast for 
General Ollendorff in the Beggar Student, but couldn’t arrive in time for 
its first production, appeared in that part (vce Mr. Mervin, gracefully 
retired) on Monday week last for the first time in England. He was in 
capital voice, played well, and received a hearty welcome; the piece 
seems to have achieved a very considerable popularity, 





THE OPERA COMIQUE (A/orning).—Miss Edmiston’s atin here on 
Wednesday last may be regarded as an artistic success, so far as her 
individual performance is concerned. This lady, besides having had 
considerable provincial experience, has undergone a sound histrionic 
training in Paris, and it was refreshing to find at one of these tentative 
performances something very much beyond the ordinary capacity of the 
inexperienced de/utante, Mile. de Belle-/s/e was the part and play in 
which Miss Edmiston elected toappear. Her style is decidedly French, 
artistic and sntelligent, but rather wanting in force. The strongest 
expression of passion seems beyond her present powers, which are, I 
think, more suited to subtle delineation of character. In the French 
comedietta which followed she showed an excellent lightness of touch, 


HINTS AND INNUENDOES.—Mr. Alfred Stafford and Miss S. Munro 
commence a summer season at the SurreyonJune 12th. They open with 
Mr. Mortimer Murdoch’s Proved True and ‘‘aspecially organized com- 
pany.” —Mr, Chillingham Hunt intends to give a recitation at the West 
End early in June, at which he promises us forty distinct characters in 
the space of two hours—a character for every three minutes !—On the 
12th of June Mr. A. Lubimoff, ‘‘the Russian tragedian,” will produce a 
comedy from his own pen called A Young Wife, and appear as Richard 
III. in the tent and battle scenes. —The Royal Victoria Coffee Hall is 
still ‘‘ wiring away ” at the entertainment style of thing. They havea 
‘* Parisian Humourist”’ (whatever that may be) called Francois de Blanch, 
who is to be there till Whitsuntide exposing conjuring tricks and things, 
then there’s the Hicken Family acrobating, and a ig t ballet balleting, 
and ballad concerts ad 4i4,, and Lubimoff will be there on June 5th.— 
On Friday next Signor Salvini takes his farewell of London at Covent 
Garden, Orhello is the play chosen.—Nitouche, in which Miss Lotta will 
appear, will shortly be produced at the Opera Comique.—Our Boys, 
with Mr. James in his original part, will be revived at the Strand on 
Whit Monday.—Mr. George Rignold will presently produce at the Hol. 
burn, and appear in the principal character of, a dramatic version of 4dam 
Bede by Mr. Howell-Poole.—The Xayah is spoken of as the next novelty 
for the Avenue.—Tickets for the ‘‘Shakesperean Show,” purchased 
before the day of opening, will entitle holders to early entrance by special 
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DOTS BY THE WAY. 


TO THE RESCUE! 


LreAVE Gordon unprotected? Shame! 
A bitter shame to those who guard 
The glory of old England’s name, 
And give to worth its due reward ! 
What! leave him stranded in Khartoum 
With not a red-coat at his back, 
Or word of succour in the gloom 
That lies along his weary track ? 








Shall now the foremost man of all 

The noble men that England knows, 
Be left unaided—chance to fall 

Where rebels deal their deadly blows ? 
Alone, unaided, Gordon stands 

Staunch to his flag and well-won fame, 
To quail these wild, revolting bands, 

And add a glory to his name. 


Oh, England, foremost in the van, 

Must never let this shame be done,— 
Must never let the valiant man 

Thus hemmed in to his death be run. 
Send succour quickly as you may, 

Our soldiers they are true and brave, 
To stream along the desert way, 

This gallant—noble life to save. 


Send out our braves, that all may see 
We hold our honour high above 

The paltry sordid ‘‘ penny fee,” 
Which noble hearts can never love. 

For England has a glorious name, 
Heroic, and of great renown; 

Then let not come this deed of shame, 
All other noble deeds to drown. 








THE MOST DAMAGING EGYPTIAN DIs- 
PATCH.—The dispatch of the Sinkat garrison. 
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Mrs. Juggins.—“I ALWAYS HAVE SAID IT, AND I SAYS IT AGAIN—NOBODY NEED 
BE ASHAMED OF THEIR ORIGIN,” 

Mrs. Muggins,—‘‘ JEST SO, MY DEAR; A LITTLE DROP IN MODERATION IS AS GOOD 
AS MEDICINE, AND THERE’S NOTHINK ’ORRID ABOUT IT.” 
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LETTING THE CAT OUT. 








OUR EXTRA-SPECIAL AT THE HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
I HAVE an Extra-Special way of my own, Sir, as you well know, of 
availing myself of any ‘‘ opening” that presents itself, and you may be 
sure that I was in my element last Thursday at the Health Exhibition, 
which, as you will have read, was duly opened on that day by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, who with great tact arrived on the scene in an 
‘* open” carriage, the Guards’ band playing snatches of various festive 
melodies—the ‘‘ opening ” bars, in fact—the while. 

As the Duke marched with his suzte along the main building, a chorus 
of exhibitors struck up, ‘‘ Arouse ye, then, my merry, merry men, it is 
our ‘opening’ day!” whilst the members of the committee simul- 


amongst the eager crowd. That done, the Duke again exhibited his 
tact—he was subsequently awarded a gold medal for this ‘* exhibit ”— 
by making a short speech, which consisted entirely of ‘‘ opening” 
remarks, and then vaize/y adding that he was not about to argue what 
was admittedly an ‘“‘open” question, called on the band to play an 
‘‘ open air,” and retired amidst loud cheers to inspect the Iealth Exhi- 
bition, 

It was at this point, Sir, that I made myself known to H.k.H., and 
by his kind permission proceeded to act as cicerone through the exhibi- 
tion; exhibiting myself in so useful a capacity, in fact, that I, too, 
received a medal before leaving South Kensington. The Duke evinced 
great interest in all he saw, and was particularly anxious to know 
whether the experiment of the sixpenny fish dinner was to be repeated, 


the dining-hall to ‘‘ health drinking,” and that it is proposed to present 
any visitor who chooses to pay sixpence with a clean tumbler and copious 
supply of filtered water, and let him drink any ‘health ” he pleases. 
‘* It ought to be filtered éoast and water,” returned H.R.H.; and so, 
with courtier-like outbursts of mirth, we passed on to the Western Gal- 
lery, which was chiefly filled with large cases from foreign exhibitors not 
yet unpacked. 
“What ’s that case, I wonder?” asked H.R.H., prodding a big box 
from New Orleans with his stick. 





‘‘ Not a ‘Case’ of Yellow Fever, let us hope, Duke!” I rejoined, 
‘*If it were,” he answered, exhibiting a quippy facility which I must 


| own astonished me, ‘‘I hope the committee would make a ‘ packing 


casus telli’ of it at once.” beef 
Roars of sycophantic laughter filled the building as we wandered on, 


| whilst I enlivened the way by telling how one day a widowed mother 


—- 





_ gone wrong, had knocked up the secretary at midnight, and offered to 


taneously scattered lavish supplies of patent medicines of all kinds | 


| at which the favourite remedies of various nations may be obtained. At 


_ rhubarb, which was kept there on draught, and so fortified we passed on 


i i i 1 more appropriate to devote | ; , ; 
I explained to him that it was considereo more approp | to the Machinery-in-Motion Department, where a most interesting exem- 


_ lotion, the manufacture of bunion-shields, Xc., Xc., is to be seen. 





had come to the committee, and begged hard to be allowed to show a 
case of whooping cough in her little boy’s own chest! How, soon after, 
an excited tailor called to ask for space to exhibit a coat he had made 
for a customer, with an epileptic *‘ fit;” and how yet another sanitarian, 


light the Exhibition at his own expense with sewer-gas ! 

But by this time we had passed into the open air, where selections of 
delicate plants carefully arranged in water-beds, andaquantity of cyclamen 
(pronounced ‘‘sicklymen” by special orders of the committee) placed in 
a collection of ** beds,” purposely lent by the various London hospitals, 
attracted our attention. 

It is in the grounds, too, that ‘* the Public Pillory”’ will be found, a 
place where the ‘‘Sixpenny Dinner-Pill,” with Pi//sener Beer ad “i/., 
may be procured, 

Dotted about the gardens, too, are a series of International Auffe/s, 


the English one the most prominent object is a Seidlitz-Powder fountain, 
though Black Draughts, Senna Tea, Brimstone and Treacle Ices, \c., 
&c., are also on sale. A little farther on, a Hungarian lassie, dressed 
a la Tyrolienne, dispenses Hunyadi Janos Water to the strains of the 
Tzigane Band; whilst, nearly opposite, a vivandiére, a la Francaise, 
mixes glasses of various //sanes, and gaily gives round medicated capsules 
of assorted contents. 

The Duke was pleased to stop at the Turkish Buffet, where we all, as 
in duty bound, followed his example, and called for ‘‘ threes” of Turkey 


plification of such important healthful processes as the padding of liver 
pads, the spreading of plaisters, the rolling of pills, the distillation of 


But my space is gone, Sir, and I must perforce leave my report as 
incomplete as the Exhibition it describes. In fact, as I observed to the 
Duke of Cambridge as I ultimately took leave of him, it would have been 
more to the practical purpose if all who assisted him in the opening cere- 
mony had gone to South Kensington armed with hammers and chisels, 
and set to work opening packing-cases for their lives, 








Notice was recently given in Parliament of certain amendments to 
improve ‘‘ The Settled Land Bill.” Under these circumstances, it would 
seem that the ‘* Un-settled Land Bill” would be a better title. 
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SKETCHES AT THE ROYAL ACADEM Y.—No. 2. 
WITHOUT THE KIND PERMISSION OF THE PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL. 
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WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE— 


SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO TAKE ITS OWN COURSE, 
‘AND / THINK, SIR, THAT AN OPERATION SHOULD BE AT ONCE PERFORMED FOR HIS RELIEF. 
Dr. C.—" AND J BEG TO DIFFER FROM YOU BOTH.” 


Dr. G.—‘(7 AM OF OPINION, SIR, THAT NATURE 
Dr. N— 
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WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE—— 
(See Cartoon.) 


WHO shall decide when statesmen disagree, 
And politicians doubt, like you and me? 
You hold, maybe, that Gordon, being sent 
To do the bidding of the Government, 
Should by it from Khartoum be fetch’d away 
At any cost, and that without delay. 
But I, perhaps, am not at all inclined 
To share the rash impatience of your mind, 
And think, considering the Soudan clime, 
The matter’d best stand over for a time. 
For Gordon, ev’ry one is well aware, 
Can of himself take perfectly good care; 
Moreover, we must calculate each deed,- 
The greater haste the less will be the speed ; 
Hence let us cautiously survey our ground, 
And things may in the interim come round. 
Whilst haply some opiniative man 
May broach another Gordon-saving plan, 
And, breaking out in observations strong, 
Denounce us both as scandalously wrong. 
Like doctors thus, when much dispute has past, 
We find our objects just the same at last ; 
.\nd as our schemes grow finally mature, 
They’re mixed by fusion and etfect a cure — 
Of course that is, there’s scarcely need to state, 
If the relief be not applied too late. 
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QUISBY AND BARKINS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY AND THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
No. II. 


DEAR Mr. Ep1ToR,—In this world of satiety sensational shocks may | 


please some people, but they do not gratify me. Perhaps I am rash in 
alluding to your friend Barkins’s eccentricities, but I wish to record that 
he has upset my nerves considerably,—his moral character may be irre- 
proachable, but his persistent attempts to get run over in the streets are 
anything but agreeable to me: he charges across the road in order to 
catch a ’bus as if he were the leader of a ‘‘ forlorn hope.” During our 
second critical expedition together in an attack upon a *‘ Waterloo ” he 
nearly fell under a van: no doubt he thought he was commanding the 
‘‘van” and that I was following too nervously, but having managed to 
drag him out of danger, much to his evident annoyance, he jeered at me 
and asserted that bachelors are all timorous creatures, and that marriage, 
babies, and vaccination experiences alene inculcate Spartan determination 
and courage. After along homily on such matters we arrived at the 
Royal Academy, and Barkins began once more to show his zeal and 
shrewdness as an art critic, remarking, ‘* Here’s a sad case of a juvenile 
artist called Frank Calderon exhibiting a picture connected with drink.” 
‘¢ One of the best works we ’ve seen,” I ventured, ‘‘ and it only represents 
horses imbibing in a pool.” ‘* Don’t care,” replied Barkins, ‘‘even the 
suggestion ofa pool is objectionable toa man who has settled down quietly 
for life, while if horses must drink, respectability should prevent them 
doing so in public.” 

“Tut! tut! what a dreadful title: ‘In the Sun.’ Do you know, 
Quisby, there is some objectionable slang phrase about people having 
been ‘inthe sun’? I wonder such an exclusive body as the academicians 
allow ideas of this sort to creep into the catalogue. But we must con- 
fess, when one of their cleverest members deliberately paints such vulgar 
low-class vegetables as onions and leeks, the moral tone of the Academy 
must be going down rapidly. If Alma-Tadema had risen to asparagus 
in his ‘ Hadrian in England,’ or even floated midway, and depicted 
spinach and poached eggs, I, Barkins, as a family man and the father 
of a vaccinated child, could have forgiven him; but the proprieties of 
painting being so far forgotten ” Here I was compelled to oause 
Barkins to rest, by offering him tickets for the Foltheriddleido Music 
Hall, which he accepted with avidity. He soon renewed his review 
and platitudes, however, beginning, ‘‘‘ H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
K.G., Master of the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple ;’ I*rank 
Holl, R.A. Well, Quisby, I always thought the Middle Temple was 
famed for dinners. It must have starved the poor Prince lately, though, 
or he never could have become so emaciated. How rapidly he has 
fallen away! Middle Temple indeed ! 

‘* Look here, (Juisby, this is the sort of thing you may come to: isn’t 
there a lesson to be deduced from that grim picture of fast life by 
Orchardson?” ‘* But pardon me,” I returned, ‘‘I hardly follow you; 
everything seems strictly correct; it is merely a ‘ Marriage de Con- 
venance,’” ‘Oh, of course,” he returned, ‘‘ I hadn’t—I mean I didn’t 
—nice feeling of domestic simplicity about the work after all when one 
comes to look into it; it strikes me very likely that the wife is suffering 
from an attack of neuralgia, and her husband has suggested that it is 
only toothache, and hinted that the services of a dentist might be of 
advantage to her. Yes! I see it now. A marital attachment tempo- 
rarily severed by physical pain. ‘ Henry Irving!’” continued Barkins,— 
‘*fails to depict the character of Henry, either physically or morally. 
He lacks a portion of his nose to begin with, and he has put his hand in 
his pocket to feel for money, and is keeping it there—a thing he never 
does,” Barkins seemed heavily struck with Marcus Stone’s pictures, 
‘* Fallen Out” and ** Reconciled,” and quoted with inexpressible pathos, 
‘** We fell out, my wife and I, I know not why, and kissed again with 
tears.’ But where are the tears?” he asked, beaming at ‘‘ Reconciled ” 
through opera-glasses. ‘‘ Tear yourself away,” I answered, irreverently; 
‘‘we must get to the Grosvenor,” and we teared. 

‘* «King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid’ is supposed to bea very grand 
work, Barkins,” I whispered. ‘* Ah,” returned your friend, ina dry voice, 
‘the maid must have lived ina great many casual wards to have acquired 
that green, gaunt, half-starved appearance, but I prefer her to that girl 
who is sitting in evident pain upon a species of artichoke, above which 
is a curious arrangement of storm clouds by Watts. At a little distance 
this picture resembles a flat Italian cake, covered with chocolate, sprinkled 
with green colouring matter, and loaded with whipped cream. Barkins 
now showed himself to be a family man by the interest he took in the 
marble table beneath this work. He boldly asked curious questions of 
the officials concerning the cracks in it, seated himself with a fatherly air 
in one of the gilded chairs, and proceeded to explain the mysteries of the 
three card trick to me. I did not preserve my usual self-command, Sir, 
during this crisis, I regret to state, but sternly requested your friend 
Barkins to retire from the building. As he refused to leave we parted 
company, and before quitting the gallery myself, I consider it only just 
to state that he seemed half slumbering on Keeley Halswelle’s ‘‘ Bed of 
Water Lilies,” murmuring, ‘Soft as the breath of a sleeper, It ’s heaving 
and sighing.” Yours dejectedly, (QQUISKY, 





CONVERSATIONS FOR THE TIMES. 





A CASE FOR SUSPICION, 





His Wire (fo Mr. AWEEKNISS SUMWARE). Well, my dear, if 
somebody /as given you an order, and you are going to the theatre, 
why need you strive to conceal it as if you were ashamed of —— 

Mr, AWEEKNIsS SUMWARE. Hush, my dear, for goodness’ sake! 
Don’t whisper a single word about it to anybody! I am looked upon 
by my business associates as a party with his head screwed on the right 
way; by my social acquaintances as one whose intellect—so far from 
suggesting doubts as to softening of the brain—is respected far and wide. 
I am generally looked upon as capable of managing my own afiairs. 
But if one word got wind as to where Iam going—No, no! Tell them I 
have gone to see Mr, Irving—to the opera—but not—not the fearful truth! 

a * * x 
SROWN (next morning), but, of course, nobody could entertain 
the slightest suspicions as to the soundness of Sumware’s intellect; so 
no doubt he would be the most suitable person to undertake such a 
business as the one in hand. 

CHORUS OF ADMIRING FRIENDS OF SUMWARE. (Quite so—exactly— 
most intelligent man—greatest clearness of intellect. 

JONEs. Eh? Well—I don’t know. I’m not so sure of /haé, 

CHORUS OF ADM. FRIENDs OF S. (indignantly), Eh? What? Do 
you presume to cast the slightest doubt on the mental soundness of —— 

JONEs. Well—a fellow doesn’t like to say anything that may tend to 
leave an acquaintance open to a suspicion of weakness of intellect; but 
the fact is that he was seen at the theatre last night, witnessing the 
performance of —— 

CHORUS OF ADM. FRIENDS OF 5S. (warmly). Well, and a most 
sensible thing todo, Ifa man is of weak intellect because he likes to 
see a tragedy—or a comedy—or 

JONES (burying his face in his hands). Alas!\—the dreadful truth must 
be told! Sumware—my dear friend—a man whose intellect I fancied to 
be above suspicion—was witnessing the performance of a 

I'RIENDS OF 5, (turning pale). Not ofa—No, no! Surely not of a—— 

Jones, Alas! yes! Ofa modern Farcical Comedy! 

[A silence, as expressive as ut is dreatful, falls upon 
the ADMIRING FRIENDS OF §S, 








BROowN. Most painful thing about Sumware! There appears to have 
been no possible doubt as to his having witnessed the performance of 
that Farcical Comedy. 

Jones, Not the slightest, I grieve to say ; and as it was clearly proved 
that he not only witnessed it, but actually enjoyed it—positively was 
seen to laugh no less than seventeen times during the performance—it 
was perfectly clear that duty could dictate but one possible course to his 
sorrowing relations. It was obviously their duty to seek advice as to 
whether poor S. ought to be locked up in a private lunatic asylum ; and 
as the doctor (who was the owner of the asylum) certified that he ought 
to be, in he went. * 4 , * 

FirsT MEMBER OF THE PUBLIC, Most disgraceful! high time this 
sort of thing came to anend, Sanest person isn’t safe while the pro- 
prietor of a private asylum is to be the judge whether a person ought to 
be locked up or not. 

INFURIATED CROWD OF OTHER MEMBERS OF THE PUBLIC, No! 
never heard of such a state of things. We believe the man’s as sane as 
we are. Nothing will persuade us that a person who’s condemned by 
the owner of an asylum is soft in his head. Eh? what? went to see a 
** farcical comedy” and sat itout? Oooh! that makes a// the difference, 
Leave him in by all nreans, [ The [nfuriated Crowd disperse contentedly. 

* o + e 2 * 

First GOOSE ON COMMON (fo Ais mates), Hist! See that man coming 
along? Don’t get in his way, or you may catch the infection and get 
like him. 

THE OTHER GEESE, Eh? Oh, dear! what infection ? 

First Goose. Why, he’s the man who went to see a “farcical 
’ They ’ve let him out as cured, but such a case is incurable. 


comedy.’ 
| The Geese flec in alarm, 
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WARBLES OF THE WEEK. 


SeT TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES, 
New Series, No. 21. Arr—Frem “ Lalla Rookh.” 


FE greet you once 
more with our 
Warble, you 
see— 

Our customs are 
very peculiar! 

We’re as full of 
the news as 
we're able to 
be— 

Our customs are 
very peculiar! 

If you ’re looking 
for Vandals 
you ’ve not far 
to search, 

There ’s some of 
them want to 
enlarge Strat- 
ford Church! 

And no one’s 
attacked them, 
as yet, with a 














Our customs are very peculiar! birch 
‘The Tories appear to have got in a groove 

Their customs are very peculiar ! 
A new vote of censure they ’re going to move 

Their customs are very peculiar ! 
The Party ’s a little excited just now, 


With dear Randy-pandy they ’re having a row ; 

It little amusing, as you will allow—but 
Pheir customs are very peculiar. 

Those nice dynamitards they ve found in the North— 
Their customs are very peculiar ! 

The p'lice have been clever in dragging them forth 
Their customs are very peculiar ! 

And, since into prison these gentry are flung, 

The mine they prepared will not likely be sprung, 

juts pose it’s not likely that they will be hung— 
Our customs are very peculiar! 


They ‘ve opened the Royal Academy doors— 
Our customs are very peculiar ! 

And people have flocked in their millions and scores— 
Our customs are very peculiar ! 

All that remained of the charred Whiteley wall 

Like famed Humpty-Dumpty has *‘had a great fall ;” 

And the Marquis called Tseng has received his recall! 
Such customs are very peculiar! 


There are several people not likely to thank— 
Our customs are very peculiar ! 

The ways of the late Or-i-ent-al Bank 
Their ‘custom ” is rather peculiar ! 

And they ‘ve had in Toronto, as perhaps you're aware, 

A thing they describe as a dynamite scare ; 

*T was nonsense, of course, but we’re glad we ‘re not ther 
Their customs are very peculiar ! 


We ‘ve all been a-doing injustice to France 
Hfer customs are very peculiar! 
Although it’s not often she gives us the chance 
Ifer customs are very peculiar! 
It seems a report, which some credence has gained, 
That things with Morocco were getting quite ‘‘ strained,’ 
Have up and been all very nicely explained— 
Her customs are very peculiar] 


A new Exhibition they have at ‘the Hall” 

Our customs are very peculiar! 
And if we don’t run up and give it a call— 

Our customs are very peculiar! 
The (Queen has returned, so we’re happy and gay, 
And now, having come to the end of our lay, 
We've nothing what :ver remaining to say— 

Our customs are very peculiar! 
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A Goop OFrricerk voR THE ‘S HovseHor! BRIGADE,—Major 


Premisses. 





REASONABLE REQUESTS. 


** Mr. Labouchere asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether, 
as Mr. O'Kelly, M.P., was an accredited special correspondent of a London daily 
newspaper, and as he had been stopped at Dongola on his way to the residence of the 
Mahdi, he would telegraph to Dongola, informing the Egyptian authorities there of 
the peaceful character of Mr. O’Kelly’s intentions, and intimate to them that he ought 
not to be hindered from fulfilling his duties to his employers.”—Sve /’ardiamentars 
Reports. 

‘‘ AND the British actually refused toassist Mr, O’elly in his peaceful 

lans?” said Benevolence. ‘‘ How unkind!” 

‘* Dreadfully!” said Justice. ‘‘ But that isn’t the chief thing about it : 
how unjust to refuse to subordinate everything, if necessary, to the in- 
terests of Mr. O'Kelly!” 

‘*Even now you miss the chief point,” broke in Gratitude: ‘* how 
ungrateful of the British people to a friend who has done so much for 
them as Mr, O’Kelly! What cold-hearted unthankfulness! ” 

‘* We must really go and impress all this on the Government,” they 
said in chorus; ‘‘they must not be allowed to maintain this attitude 
towards poor dear innocent Mr. O’Kelly, the benefactor of England!” 

They went accordingly to see the Government. Its attitude as they 
entered eloquently spoke of the remorse which it was already suffering, 

‘* Ah, this is how it should be after your injustice!” said Justice. 

** And your unkindness,” said Benevolence. 

‘** And your ingratitude,” said Gratitude. 

‘* We are deeply repentant !”’ murmured the Government with bowed 
head ; ‘‘ we will rescind our determination, and poor dear Mr. O'Kelly 
shall not only be allowed to proceed, but furnished with an escort of 
whey-faced invaders (whom, after he has done with them, he shall be at 
liberty to drive into the Red Sea).” 

‘* Certainly,” cried the English people. ‘‘ No doubt, although neither 
he nor Mr. Labouchere says nothing about it—his sole intention in going 
there is to do some good turn to me.” 

** Of course it is !”’ cried Commonsense, I:xperience, and Probability, 
in a breath. So the Government gave instructions to provide Mr. 
O’Kelly with a free pass, and an escort of whey-faced invaders (to be 
driven into the Red Sea), and all the little comforts and conveniences it 
could think of, including a full disclosure of its plans with regard to the 
Soudan, and other information which might prove useful to a person 
whose sole thought was, presumably, to do a service to England. 

sut, unfortunately, no sooner had this wise, just, and politic step on the 
part of England got wind, than the Czar instructed the Russian Consul 
at St. James’s to apply for permission to send a Member for Russia to 
the House of Commons. Of course, the English people could not refuse 
this, and directly the Mlember for Kussia had taken his seat, he got up 
and asked the Under Secretary for Foreign Aftairs, ‘*‘ Whether, as 
1{.1.M. the Czar of Kussia was bent on peaceful and pacific exploration, 
for scientific purposes, in Central (and other parts of) Asia, and as the 
Ameer of Afghanistan seemed disposed to present some obstacle to his 
advance, he would telegraphto Cabul to inform the Ameer of the Czar’s 
pacific intentions, and instruct him to afford the Czar every facility for 
extending his progress to India.” 

The English reflected a minute. Would it not be unkind—nay, unfair 

to treat the Czar difierently to Mr, O’Kelly, even admitting the in- 
finitely humbler position of the Czar? It would ; so the request was at 
once granted, of course. 

Sut when you once begin to repair past injustice, you don’t know 
where you will stop. 

That very day one of the members of the Dynamite Lrotherhood 
asked the Secretary for the Home Department ‘* Whether, as Timothy 
©’Mulligan was an accredited representative of the Dynamite Brother- 
hood, and as he had been stopped on his way to the vaults of the Houses 
of Parliament by A o1, who had forcibly deprived him of a box of dyna- 
mite, he would telegraph to A 91 informing him of the peaceful inten- 
tions of Timothy, and directing that his access to all public buildings, 
with as many boxes as he liked, should be facilitated.” 

The English people looked at the subject this way and that. Fair- 
ness is their first and animating impulse. They had done the right thing 
by Mr. O’Kelly and the Czar; could they refuse to do the same by 
Timothy? No! The request was at once acquiesced in, of course. 
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A SERIOUS DIFFICULTY. 


lt is generally agreed that the greatest failing of the Volunteer during his maneuvres is his propensity for eetting needlessly unter fire on all occasions ; 
he WILL do it, in spite of all remonstrance. 
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We can see how it will be, if ever the volunteer is called upon to mingle in the fray. He will calmly go and place himself in the most exposed position he can 
find. The enemy will shout at him, wave to him, scream at him—all in vain. Everything will have to be suspended on Ais account. 
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Utterly disgusted, the enemy will come and say to the British General, ‘‘ Look here, we can't bring ourselves to pot that confounded fellow like that—f/iat's 
not sport. Why don’t you tell him to come away?” ‘‘I have—he cvon't,” the General will reply, hopelessly. > * 6 eed . 
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Sa” To Corrusronpents.—T7he Editor does mot bind himsel/ to acknowledge, return, or pay Jor Coniributions. in no case wilh they be returned unless 
accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope. 
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STUDY SO; THEY OUGHT TO LEAVE INTELLECT TO US MEN,” 





NOT EXACTLY HIS MEANING. 
The Hon, Fred Boylidowle (referring to the recent Oxford University decision). —** FOR MY PART, I DON’T SEE WHY LADIES WANT TO 


Miss Belletower,—‘* 1 C&8RTAINLY THINK IT WOULD BE A GOOD IDEA, IN SOME CASES, IF THEY WERE TO DO so,” 
The Hion, F. B.—‘* 7 NEVER TRIED TO PASS AN EXAM., YOU KNOW.” 
Miss P}.—**T CONGRATULATE YOU UPON YOUR WISDOM, MR, BoYLEDOWLE.” 


[And he couldn't see exactly in which way she meant tt. 











A Wise Woman. 


‘©WAILLONE,” exclaimed Mrs, W. in the deep low tones which, once 
heard, were never forgotten by her husband; ‘* Wailbone, I want anew 
dress.” ** Very possibly, my dear,” returned Wailbone as he ran into 
the bath-room, locked the door, and manfully stood under his shower 
bath tugging away at the string; but, alas! no shower came down to 
cool his heated brow. Thena wild unearthly voice echoed through the 
keyhole, screaming, ‘‘ Serve you right !—the water was cut off yester- 
day.” ‘* Why did not you tell me the rates were due, my dear?” shouted 
Wailbone, indignantly, though the shock of this intelligence had taken 
the crimp out of his curls more effectually than a shower of cold water 
would have done. ‘* Because I thought if after three applications you 
were not ina position to buy meanew gown, I knew you must be 
totally unable to continue paying the present exorbitant price for water, 
therefore I judged it best to suffer in silence, —please follow my example.” 
‘¢ What sort of dress do you want?” asked Wailbone. ‘‘ Oh, nothing 
expensive,”’ whispered Mrs. W. through the keyhole ; ‘‘some stuff from 
the Bradford Manufacturing Company will prove the most economical 
and best material fora gown. I am a saving woman.” ‘‘ Yes, I know, 
but I question your economy in letting that water be cut off to gain your 
point,” growled Wailbone. Mrs, W. bore his taunting reproof like a 
martyr, but she secured a good Zephyr Cloth, and was the snappiest of 
the snappy of women. 





Lamb-entable! 


AN ultra-Tory weekly complains that ‘‘the mutton-headed Con- 
servatives are again lapsing into the inglorious contentment of vested in- 
terests, instead of being up and doing.” Surely such a reprimand from 
such a quarter ought to make these fine old crusted Tories look sheep-ish 
to find they are not sufficiently ram-pant and ewes-ful to their cause. 
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Just Ready, 
And will be published in a few days, price One Shilling, 


ONLY A FLOWER GIRL. 


O 


COPIES CAN STILL BE HAD OF 


EXCURSIONS INTO PUZZLEDOM, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Press has universally pronounced :t to be the best book of the kind 
ever published, 
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“The CLEAN Black Lead.” 
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CAUTION.—If 
Cocoa thickens in the 
cup, its proves the 
addition of Starch, 
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DERBY “TIPS.” 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


HE OLYMPIC.—Plays such as 
Haunted Lives—the most recent 
piece produced at this house—con- 
taining a large proportion of the more 
well-worn materials of the melodra- 
matic machinery, probably raise a 
languid curiosity as to what particu'ar 
form of ‘*sensation scene” is em- 
ployed, and as to the exact order in 
which the familiar characteristics will 
present themselves; but, except to 
the happy inexperienced, nothing 
more. Under these circumstances, 
it may interest readers to know that 
the ‘* sensation” is ‘‘a ship on fire” — 
choky, malodorous, and purposeless 
—that it is the first act which discloses 
the chivalrous and disobedient son; 
the hard and venomous on one point, 
and flaccid on all others, father; the 
upright, honest English yeoman, who 
encourages his daughter’s marriage 

| with a wealthy man’s son against his 

Tua Otymric.—Winvow-sitt-s, father’s wish; the fond, sweet girl 

who believes the first whisper against 

her lover ; the wicked woman who loves the latter; the gentleman who 
loves her ; and that important personage who goes about with clothes 
of the neatest cut, a frowning smile, and a comic person under his thumb, 
and whose most transparent schemes are, up to a certain point, crowned 
with uniform and phenomenal success, only thereafter to meet with equally 
erbitraryand uniform failure. Theinteresting and novel points of the young 
couple ‘* down on their luck,” in poor lodgings—the sharp-spoken, long- 
| coated, tardy-actioned detective, the comic constable, and ‘‘ night-life” in- 
cidents; the husband lured into danger, and rushed after by his wife‘‘tosave 
him”—goodness knows how !—and ‘“‘the struggle tothe death,” are placed 
in the second act. Forthe third act are reserved therelationless and unlucky 
emigrant, grateful for the ‘fone keyind word ever given to me in all— 
my—life !’’—the tearful farewell of the ‘‘ faithful dependant,” the wordy 
row between the rival women, and /Ae great fire sensation. The lingering 
odours of that fire at sea pervade the inmost recesses of the fourth act, 
although it passes far in the country and five years later; it is here that 
the child!—**Oh, I’m so hungry, mamma!” Xc., &c.,—puts in its 
appearance with its footsore and penniless mother, that the comic man 
is maddened by his inability to buy them ‘‘a crust of bread,” that the 
venomous-flaccid father ‘‘carses” her, the well-dressed young man 
taunts her, that the husband—‘‘ Not dead! not dead! Ha! ba! ha! 
ha! ha!’’—turns up to protect her, and the v.-f. father takes to his heart 
and house a child picked up promiscuously at his gates, of whom he 
knows nothing whatever, and for whom he engages a most suitable 
governess, seeing that she also is picked up promiscuously at his gates, 
and his information regarding her is equally copious. ‘‘ The will” ap- 
pears in the last act—it was so long in coming I almost thought it had 
been forgotten ; but no, there it was in all its glory, rescinded, super- 
seded, stolen, burned, restored—all the regular jokes. Then you have 
long-coated detective unmasking, reconciliation, all of the regular pat- 
tern. There is about the usual amount of claptrap, the usual amount 
of fortuitous appearances in impossible places in the nick of time, and 
the usual number of declarations 
on the part of the hero that ‘‘he 
never feltsohappy!” ‘* That he 
feels nothing bad can ever happen 
again,’ just as something bad ¢s 
going to happen ‘“‘right away,” 
Kunning through all these time- 
honoured crudities and conven- 
tionalities (from which I suppose 
the melodramatist will never really 
shake himself free) there is a suth- 
ciently original, if not altogether 
new thread of Nihilism and Secret 

Brotherhood which supplies a fair 

, backbone tothe piece. A crowded 

iand somewhat ‘‘enthoosiastic” 

- house received it with unlimited 

applause, 


. * 
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Tue Otyaric—Trvinc to Dror tue 


{ Theexcellent Olympic company CouRTAINE 


;do this work more than justice. 
Mr. Philip Beck and Miss Murray 
in particular work untiringly and intelligently as the hero and heroine, 
Mr. C. W. Somerset began capitally as Pierre Duval, but the character 
seemed rather to slip through his fingers eventually, and Miss Rose 














Leclercq’s rendering of an unpleasant and not very easily accepted part 
is a specimen of most finished art. Miss Laura Linden is a pleasing 
handmaid of Welsh origin, and Mr. Courtaine distinguishes himself 
towards the end of the play by appear- 
ing in an astounding overcoat and a 
thrilling pair of trousers, evidently 
formed out of his relatives, the Bed-Cour- 
taines and the Window-Courtaines ! 


THE GaAIEeTY (Morning).—One of 
the very brightest of matinées was given 
here on the 14th by Miss Lydia Thomp- 
son. The somewhat antiquated /au/ 
Pry, compressed into three acts, was 
acted with great spirit by a capital com- 
pany, not more than the slight want of 
cohesion and finish inseparable from a 
‘* scratch” performance being observable 
as adrawback. Mr. Lionel Brough, as 
Tue Otymvic.—AN APPROPRIATE the inquisitive hero, gave a representa- 

oe aren xpd og tion full of drily humorous comedy, and 

LIKE TO" DUCK” HBR, You Doc! Miss Thompson herself, both as Phoebe 

in this piece and as Gentle Gertrude in 
the remarkable work of that name which followed, showed all the merri- 
ment, vivacity, and discreet comicality with which she has delighted us 
all these—if she’ll forgive my saying so—these hundred years, and 
which it is our hope she maydo for many a hundred more. Gentle 
Gertrude is a merry little burlesque of the More than Ever, Braganzio 
the Brigand, order, but with somewhat better pretensions to literary 
merit. It had been carefully rehearsed, and the songs and dances were 
full of character and variety. Mr. George Shelton, who improves with 
almost everything he touches, was extremely comical and original. 





PrINce’s HALL.—A crowded assembly of beauty, talent, and cele- 
brity met here last Wednesday evening at the invitation of Mr, Henry 
S. Wellcome—(let not irreverent minds conceive the Pun of obviousness !) 
—to make the acquaintance of Mr. William J. Winch, an American 
tenor of some celebrity in his native land. A programme of music and 
recitation, liberal in length, variety, and excellence of execution, com- 
bined with hand-shakes, introductions, ‘*‘ nods and becks, and wreathed 
smiles,” and talk of this and that, served pleasantly to pass some hours 
from eve till early dawn, and send us to our couches with the dulcet 
notes of Mr, Winch sounding softly in our ears a tender lullaby. 


Nopvs AND W1Nks.—On Tuesday, the 13th inst., Miss Cowen gave 
one of her pleasurable dramatic recitals at the Steinway Hall, assisted 
by Miss de Fonblanque and Mr. Bernard Lane as vocalists. A pro- 
gramme, noticeable, in spite of the presence of our old friend 7%e 
Jackdaw of Rheims, for the freshness of its items, was culled from the 
works of Jean Ingelow, Browning, Dickens, Rossetti, Shakespeare, and 
‘* Ingoldsby,” and given with all Miss Cowen’s command of elocution, 
grave and gay.—The ‘‘ Busy Bees” gave a dramatic performance at St. 
George’s Hall yesterday (Tuesday) in aid of the funds of the Throat 
and Ear Hospital ; a new and original operetta by Mr. Isidore de Solla, 
Five Hundred Francs, formed part of the attractions.—Zittle Cricket, 
with Miss Lydia Cowell in the title ré/z, will be played at the Avenue 
on Saturday next.—They talk of a revival of the AZascotle at the Comedy 
shortly with Miss Florence 
St. John as Pettiner. — 
To-morrow Messrs. Jones 
and Herman’s new one-act 
drama, Chatterton, will be 
produced at a matindée at the 
Princess's. This isan event, 
and I don’t believe there is 
a seat to be had, so you Il 
have to squeeze into the pit. 
—Miss Kate Vaughan takes 
a benefit matin‘e at the 
Adelphi on the 31st, appear- 
ing as Hypolita in Colley 
Cibber's Ste Weuld and She 
Would Not; apartnotunlike -~ ioe oe 
that of Peggy in the Country Tue O_ympic —THe Poisonep Bow. AND 
Girl in some respects, so we THE OBLIGING VICTIM. 
may look for a treat.— False 
Pride, which Miss May Holt has arranged to reproduce at a morning 
performance at the Adelphi on the 22nd, will clash with Chatterton at 
the Princess’s, but there is rcom for both, I suppose; at any rate let’s 
hope so. ' NESTOR, 








OFTENTIMES A GREEN PROCEEDING.—Backing the field. 
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The Divided Skirt. 
From ETHEL TO LOTTIE—A.D. 1890. 


WE never thought the craze was wide, 
That fads would fail, and skirts divide— 
For reaching nearly to our toes, 
We often risked a broken nose, 
But, oh! fair coz., we know it now— 
In spite of many a scowling brow, 
The skirts divide—our forms we show— 
And gone the garb of long ago! 
Farewell! farewell! We walk with 
ease 
Our rival beaux between! 
Ah me! the vanished style, sweet 
COZ., 
And crinoline that might have been! 


And still, as in the bygone days, 

We saunter through the slushy ways, 

Where pool and puddle, mud and clay 

Tell their own tale of parish sway! 

Whilst you and I, who cotton yet, 

The ancient régime don’t regret ; 

In parted skirts we walk with jeers 

Of country rustics in our ears! 
Farewell! farewell! &c. 





‘* SWEEPS” are very numerous about 
Derby-time, and sometimes, unfortu- 
nately, they are of a human kind, which 
is enough to set all of us (s)weeping. 





LIFE, according to some, is full of 
ups and downs. Just now it is full of 
downs—Epsom Downs. 


CONVERSATIONS FOR 
THE TIMES. 








THE MORE THE MERRIER. 


As an argument against the proposal that the 
thanks of Parliament should be given to the 
force engaged in the battles near Suakin, it was 
urged that General Graham's force was not 
large enough to have earned the thanks of the 
country.— See Newspapers. 


A. WHAT a noise they ’re making in 
the Houses of Parliament—shouting and 
cheering till you can’t hear yourself 
speak, What on earth is the matter? 

B. Matter, my dear boy! It’s en- 
thusiasm ; two thousand of the enemy 


FOR HIM.” 
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“P’LICE, SIR!” 


Mr. Macliver.—‘* PERMIT ME TO INTRODUCE MY FRIEND, MR. BOBBY, WHO, HEARING 
THAT YOU HAVE TAKEN UP THE FRANCHISE BILL, HOPES THAT YOU WILL RUN IN A VOTE 


Mr. Gladstone.—‘** I SEE NO REASON WHY YOU SHOULD NOT HAVE WHAT YOU ASK.” 
Mr. Bobby.—“ THANK You, SIR; YOU MAY ALWAYS RELY ON US DOING OUR Dury.” 





have been thrashed, and three thousand ===" 
wi wee troops didit. Just fancy—a whole three thousand of ’em—what 
glory 
_ A. Dear me! the row is getting worse; they ’re opening champagne 
in the House by the dozen, and the corks are flying through the windows 
in all directions ; the Speaker is standing on the table and balancing the 
mace on his nose. 
B. Yes. Nothing but the original enthusiasm still more augmented 
by the discovery that it took four thousand, instead of three thousand 
troops to thrash the enemy. What extra glory, eh? Hooray!—let’s 
have a drink ; never mind the expense ; make it sherry and bitters, eh? 
A. Really, I shan’t be able to bear this row from the Houses of Par- 
liament if it gets much worse. Why, they've actually insisted on 
dragging a piece of ordnance up the stairs and firing it in the House— 
blown the roof entirely off already! The Premier and the Leader of the 
Opposition are giving e1ch other backsall round the floor of the House, 
and the Speaker is standing on one leg and crowing. Really deafening. 
B. Never mind—look at the glory. They’ve just received a tele- 
gram to say that it was no less than Zev thousand troops that really were 
engaged in beating that two thousand of the enemy—think of shat! 
t's have another drink : hang it all, make it champagne at such a 
time as this! Hooray! Cock-a-doodle-doo! Rule Britannia! 

s . . * * 
_ A. The enthusiasm in the House has evidently cooled down a bit ; 
isn’t half the row, 
B. (seluctantly). No—well—a—the fict is, I’m sorry to say they 
have less reason than they were led to understand to be proud of our 
British troops. The former telegrams have now been contradicted by a 








fresh one, which authoritatively states that only one thousand men were 


engaged in beating the two thousand of the enemy. That’s a dreadful 
come-down for British pluck, isn’t it? Let’s have only a little drink 
this time—say a half of mild mingled with a little bitter, 

* * ” * 

A. Now there’s a sudden dead silence in the House; can’t heara 
soun 

B. No; it’s a great disappointment, but it turns out that there really 
was only one company engaged in beating the enemy. Just think—only 
one company! Regular cowardice! There's a proposal to pass a vote 
of censure on the company, and to drum them all out of the army. 

* > * 7 * * 

A. Dear me!—are they all taken ill in the House? 

B. (blushing with shame). No, not ill; only deeply mortified with 
shame on account of British prestige. The news—(fully confirmed, I 
regret to say)—has come to hand that it was one British private who 
gave the two thousand of the enemy such a thrashing. England will 
never hold up her head again. The Government telegraphed at once, 
ordering that the private should be promptly dishonoured and hanged, 
but the degraded coward had disappeared. Of course he will never 
show his face again ; but the thing is the disgrace to the empire, Every 
good citizen is commanded to go into mourning, and all shops are to be 
closed, while a motion will be brought forward in the House that Great 
Britain utterly repudiates the cowardly and inglorious action of the pri- 
vate in conquering, single-handed, two thousand of the enemy. It is 
understood that the foreign Governments are chuckling, and meditate 
the transmission of ieering post-cards to the Court of St. James, 
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THE HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
Among the interesting subjects exhibited by the London Water Companies, the following are particularly worthy of note :— 


, 1 
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A method of slightly inoculating consumers with hydrophobia—with a view 


An ingenious hydraulic contrivance for automatically delivering a grasser to 
14 y , : , . 
to checking their propensity for the use of water (paid for). 


a consumer who attempts to draw a jug of water (paid for) without special 
permit from the Company, 
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Water Company's Chief Clerk's Magic Mirror Room, an arrangement by which the Company's official, while seated in his office, may be kept in constant cognizance 
of the doings of the consumer. 





Specimen of a Perfectly Trained Consumer. This converted individual (once a regular Dobbs) has been so imbued, by judicious police-courtage, with a sense of 
his proper attitude towards the Company that, on arriving ata stream in the desert after three days of maddening thirst, he writes for the Company's permission before 


venturing to drink 








































THE HIGH-METTLED RAOBER, 


(See Carioon.) 


SEE the course thronged with voters, the sport is begun ; 
*Midst the rumpus you hear, “I’ll lay odds, sir: done, done !” 
The strongest of speeches resound far and near, 

Lords, Commons, and Pressmen assail the tired ear, 

While with neck that you’d fancy no collar e’er pressed, 
With a wonderful head and a proud-swelling breast, 

The high-mettled racer—which, needless to state, 

Is named Gladstone— romps in for Her Majesty’s Plate. 


Now they ’ve taken to hunting him ; swift is his rush, 

As he shows how his force can all obstacles crush. 

With a load of exceptional weight on his back, 

He is hounded along by a boisterous pack. 

But let them give tongue as they will down the course, 

They are scarcely a match for that staunch and fleet horse ; 
And while those who would catch him are panting for breath, 
The high-mettled racer is in at the death. 


Though aged, he drudges both early and late, 

And scorns to succumb to the buffets of fate ; 

Nor doth he wax feeble, but works at the mill, 

As if ne’er would the sand of his hour-glass stand still. 
He has foes who would like to convince us, no doubt, 
That his best days are done, and his powers played out ; 
But, though fierce opposition his energy clogs, 

That high-mettled racer’s mo¢ gone to the dogs. 
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THE HIGH-METTLED RACER—P 
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THE RED HERRING POLICY. 


“‘ The only chance which the opponents of these measures have of preventing their 
adoption is in the introduction of what is known as ‘ red herring.’”—Weekly Pafer. 


WHEN times are bad, and bread is dear, 
Your Radicals bring forth some queer 
Quack remedy—that isn’t beer— 

That’s our medicament ; 
They try to lessen taxes, brag 
About their faded free trade flag ; 
We never argue then,—we drag 

Red herrings ’cross the scent. 


When slums most poisonously reek 
With half a hundred plagues a week, 
Those Radicals must go and speak 
Of drainage, wages, rent ; 
Even the landlords they condemn, 
We stoop not to discuss with them ; 
These quite suffice their power to stem,— 
Red herrings on the scent. 


When lusty London would take wings 
And drop its old-time leading-strings, 
Your Radicals new-fangled things 
Immediately invent 
To break up the old Guildhall “ ring ;” 
We waste no words, nor wild ink sling, 
To save the turtle we just fling 
Red herrings on the scent. 


And when Saint Hodge demands a vote, 
They rush with eager quill and throat 
To say the smockfrock’s worth the coat, 
And cordially consent. 
We don’t deny the potent fact, 
But this is how we wisely act— 
We throw, in order to distract, 
Red herrings on the scent. 


Red herrings of Egyptian breed, 
Red herrings come of Celtic seed, 
Congo small fry we’d take, in need 
Their progress to prevent ; 
The spawn may come from anywhere, 
Hatched by French cock or Russian bear, 
So long as where Reform’s run, there 
Are herrings on the scent. 
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TURF CUTTINGS. 
THE DERBY. 
To THE EpITor or “ Fun,” 


IR,—The great day approaches, and 
with every passing moment that 
brings it nearer the Old Man’s ex- 
citement rises—rises—rises till it 
threatens to reach a height likely to 
lay him open to suspicion with those 
guardians of the law so world-wide 
famous for their inability to distin- 
guish between the influence of tight 
boots on corns, and the effects of 
spirituous fluids in excess. But no 
matter ; custom enables me to bear 
it all. I can even bear your re- 
proach, sir, that I have not given 
you a single line this four weeks. It 
is true; but ah! what a line it cwas 
when I did give it! ’T was the City 
and Suburban. Wild winds coursed 
around, and lightnings flashed in 
forked malignity while the Old Man 
—the brave Old Man !—gave forth 
this fervid tip, ‘*’T is the strict Q. T. 
that bears away the bell.” There 

‘ you are! Quicklime, Thebais. Who 
sent you absolute first and second? Need you ask? Was it not he 
who now sends you this marvellous, this stupendous 
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Tip FOR THE DERBY? 


Fortune is thine, O thou bold one who carvest her! 
(Fortune carves ¢hee if thou givest the chance). 
Shall we lay all on the treacherous Harvester 
While we ’ve Reuben’s great claims to advance ? 
Mark you St. Medard, drain deeply the chalice, man ; 
Shall Seven Oaks to a hedge ever yield ? 
Shall we have need, do you think, of a Talisman 
When we ’ve a Richmond or so in the field ? 


But darkly Loch Ranza solemnity nourishes 
Gloomy and bare as the brow of the Bard, 
And sturdily, perkily Royal Fern flourishes, 
To sneeze at her chances you’ll find rather hard. 
But while we circle the subject of Royalty, 
List to the wisdom that falls from my lip: 
Look to Queen Adelaide—treat her with loyalty, 
This is the Prophet’s ineffable tip. 


And now, Sir, let me set aside the hard work of this glorious event, 
and revel only in its festal side. Already, in anticipation—and what is 
the prophet worth who does not anticipate? well, he isn’t a prophet any 
way—already I see myself drawing on my gloves at my own garden gate 
preparatory to mounting the omnibus which a few of us have chartered, 
and which I have just seen from my open casement (it 7s a casement, the 
newest style, Queen Anne, small, badly-finished panes you can’t see 
through, you know, little window you always bump your head with when 
you look out), then the bright sun, the dusty road, the east wind, the 
pouring rain, the parched peas, pretty girls, Punches and Judys, the 
chaff of the 
road, the ride 
on the downs, 
the bets, the 
pets, the bon- 
nets, the bot- 
tles, the lunch 
in charming 
and attentive 
company, 
when the Old 
Man for once 
partakes of the 
chicken and 
champagne 
which is Nes- 
tor’s lot the Wats 
whole year round, the paddock, the weighing-in, the roadside inn, the 
preliminary canter, the dog, the welsher, the start, the race, the finish, 
and the getting out of the way as secretly and soon as possible—all, all 
rise up before me, and give me a thrill of unalloyed joy such as seldom 
falls to the lot of poor old TROPHONIUS. 











Not mucnu Use In Co_p WEATHER.—A dead heat. 








SLIGHTED. 


** WHO can this poor thing be ?” asked everybody of everybody ; ‘‘ she 
does seem so cut up about something!” They alluded to a fair young 
form in classic garb which moved dejectedly about with head hung down 
and clasped hands, 

Her lips were moving as though giving forth some words ; the commu- 
nity strained their ears to catch their meaning, and indistinctly made out 
something like the following :— 

‘* Nasty ungrateful creatures! After all I have done for them, too! 
After the beautiful, robust climate I have provided to make them tough, 
and the love of outdoor exercise and athletic games I have imbued them 
with for so many centuries, and the lovely muscles I have given them, 
to go and ‘slight me like this! There—I declare I will have no more to 
do with them!” 


Then the English community recognized that it was HEALTH who 


had given utterance to this determinaticn, perceived their mistake, and 
began,— 

‘* Upon our words we regret extremely that we should have hurt your 
feelings, miss—really didn’t mean any slight; but the fact is——~” 





**Oh, I daresay!” she replied, angrily: ‘‘when it was merely to do 
honour to nasty flabby FISH, the Prince could go, and you could have 
all sorts of grandeur and pomp; but a mere Lord Mayor, and a Premier, 
and a Duke or so was sufficient for me—oh dear, yes! My Exhibition 
was not important enough for princes—/’m nobody. You're a set of 
nasty, unkind, mean, spiteful things!” and Health stamped her angry 
little foot, and sobbed violently. 

Presently she said, ‘* But I'll have my revenge, soI will. Just you 
wait and see!” 

And she beckoned the speculative builders, and promised them a kiss 
each if they made haste and filled up the rest of the country with death- 
trap villas (without even the square foot of back yard allowed at pre- 
sent, and put no drains, and, if possible, more draughts), and she assured 
them of the supineness, inefficiency, and imbecility of the district sur- 
veyor—and, in point of fact, she encouraged things in general to give 
themselves a shake and go in exactly the same direction they are going 
in at present, only much faster, And in ten years’ time, when the spe- 
culative builder, and the district surveyor, and the adulterator, and the 
dust contractor, and the drainage authorities, and the anti-crematory 
monomaniac, and the rest of them, had done their worst, and been re- 
warded with the kiss apiece, Englishmen had become a set of wizened, 
feeble, miserable valetudinarians, and were annexed by the French. All, 
all because they had slighted Health at the opening of her Exhibition, 








Funny—not Frightful ! 


AN evening contemporary says that the recent split between Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Randolph ‘‘ was only a comedy, after all.” 


That Conservative play had talk so ‘‘ tall,” 
That it threatened at first to be really tragic, 
For Randolph had managed Lord 5. to appal, 
But its tone now is changed by a sort of magic ; 
’Tis *‘ only a comedy, after all.” 


The terrified Tories began to bawl, 

For they saw the signs of a great dissension ; 
They feared lest the Opposition should fall, 

But now they pretend ’t wasn’t worthy mention— 
That ’t was ‘‘ only a comedy, after all.” 


A farce or a pantomime they should call 

The series of *‘ rallies” they showed us lately, 
Yet Randolph's audacity caused them gall, 

It agitated their leaders greatly, 
Till they found ’t was—advertisement, after all. 





Does the ‘“training” of a horse necessarily teach it a railway speed ? 
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WARBLES OF THE WHEE. 
SeT TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES, 
New Serigs, No. 22. Amr—‘‘ She said that she’d ask her Mamma.” 


HAT girl was a 
very remark- 
able girl, 
With whom I 


day ; 

Her manners 
showed nought 
of the feminine 
churl, 

And she ’d am- 


fa SZ . ply sufficient to 

. o7 —_— = say. 

’ SES Che was pretty 
in face, and 
attractive in 
form, 

And her voice 
was bewitching 
ae ull in tone; 

“Hi! And she backed 
Me \ your opinion, 
though never 
sO warm, 





Sut she never had one of her own. 
It was ‘* Yes, I suppose so; I’m sure you are right, 
You do so remind me of pa,” 
And, ‘‘ What do /think? Well, I’m not certain quite ;”’ 
And she said she would ask her mamma, 


I asked what she thought of the //orida wreck, 
And the poor engineer who ’s assailed ; 
I asked if she didn't rejoice to the neck 
That the statue of Tyndale’s unveiled. 
I lightly referred to the Telegraph case, 
And asked her opinion of that ; 
But she gave me a three-quarter view of her face, 
And ‘glanced at me under her hat; 
And said, as she smiled, with an aspect demure, 
** You do so remind me of pa! 
And as to opinion, I don’t know, I’m sure,— 
I think I must ask my mamma.” 


I told her that Henry and Ellen were back, 
And asked if she thought it was nice; 
I asked if the Grand Duke of Hesse, alack ! 
Had not have much better thought twice : 
Now didn’t she think that the Health Exhibish 
Was good for the country and trade? 
And was pigeon-shooting a thing she would wish? 
Were further inquiries I made. 
But still, with an aspect most affably bland, 
She answered me smilingly, ‘‘ La! 
I really don’t 4now what I think of them,” and 
She said she would ask her mamma, 


I told her, with gesture and language refined, 
Of the Pompeiian Classical F%¢es ; 
I brought Princess Alice’s Letters to mind, 
And quoted them, giving the dates; 
I mentioned that hospital’s catching on fire, 
And what such calamities teach ; 
told her that Vincent decides to retire, 
And asked what she thought of them each, 
She still seemed amused, and I muttered ‘** Tut, tut! 
She replied with a sudden ‘* Ha, ha! 
I really don’t know what to think of them;” but 
She said she would ask her mamma. 


” 


Then next I referred to the Tory affair, 
And how they had “‘ made it all right ;” 
In the new Highgate Tramways I offered a share 
(At this she did sof seem to bite). 
I mentioned the peace (that’s the Franco-Chinese), 
What things Austria’s Senate befall, 
That Australia’s Cricketers’ come, if you please— 
And asked her opinion of all. 
But here she relinquished her air of repose, 
Exclaiming quite suddenly, “‘ Bah! 
If you only come here to ask questions like those, 
You ’d much better ask my mamma!”’ 


was talking to- : 











THE HBALTH EXHIBITION. 
Tue ‘‘ Hopsy” SEcTION. 
(By our Special Commissioner.) 


It would be difficult for the seeker after improving entertainment to 
hit upon a more interesting feature of the Exhibition than the ‘* Hobby” 
Section. On entering the section, we come at once upon the Private 
Exhibitors’ division, of which Class I. is composed entirely of specimens 
illustrative of the Auto-Hobbyist. The various specimens (all lent by 
themselves) have been most efficiently arranged and classified (as we are 
falsely given to understand) by Doctor Richardson, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
and other eminent men interested in the subject. 

We begin with a long case devoted to GENTLEMEN WHO NEVER 
Fe_t BETTER IN THEIR Lives. These gentlemen, as mentioned above, 
have all kindly lent themselves—often at the cost of great inconvenience 
and interruption to their worldly affairs—and are securely locked up in 
separate divisions of the case, and fed by an official told off for the pur- 
pose. It may be mentioned that the greatest precautions are taken to 
prevent the different specimens getting at one another to argue or fight, 
and not a single instance of damage to one of the loans has yet been 
recorded, 

No. 3 in this case calls for attention. It is the specimen of the Party 
who has Drunk a Gallon of Brandy every Night for Fifty Years, Always 
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Slept in his Boots and Hat, and Never Taken a Bath, and Never Felt 
Better in his Life. He explains to the visitor that he commenced his 
system at the age of nine years, and can do a day’s round of houses of call 
with any one, and stand on his head for ten minutes without inconvenience. 

Exhibit No. 5 consists of two specimens: they are Hobbyists respec- 
tively pledged to opposed systems of existence. One believes in sleep- 
ing all day in a thorough draught and walking about all night covered 
in mustard plaisters; while the other holds with taking no exercise what- 
ever, and eating a tough steak, without mastication, every hour and a 
quarter. They are young as yet; one having only attained the age of 
one year, while his associate is two months older; it being necessary to 
begin the systems thus early in order to thoroughly test their respective 
merits. Both gentlemen have, in addition to lending themselves, supplied 
a complete outfit of powder- puffs, cradles, and other infant necessaries. 
Each expresses the utmost confidence in the success of his particular 
réeime at the end of the period allotted for the test—fifty years. It is 
understood that the Exhibition will not remain open during the whole 
trial; but arrangements are being made for the removal of the specimens 
to a suitable place after the closing. 

No. 9 is a party who DISBELIEVes IN OUR NEWFANGLED GIM- 
CRACKS. He is fully convinced that the modern notions of cpoking food 
is a gross mistake. He eats his meat, fish, and vegetable raw; has never 
touched a bit of cooked food for sixty-nine years; and never felt better 
in his life. The accidental loss of all his teeth through a brickbat some 
years ago inconvenienced him slightly at first, but now gives him no 
trouble whatever. This gentleman also exhibits a complete collection 
of his ancestors (who have kindly consented to come forward for the 
occasion, and have undergone a few repairs), all of whom were wedded 
to the anti-cooking system. Of these we may cite an affable gentleman, 
with large canine teeth and a flat skull, who constantly consumes raw 
wolves, skin and all. He assures the visitor that he never had a day’s 
illness, and never felt better in his life. 

We next come to the gentlemen who would like to apply their hobbies 
(by force if necessary) to their fellow-creatures ina body. No. 1, for 
instance, holds that all kinds of nutriment should be entirely withheld 
from babies up to the age of seven, after which they should be sparingly 
fed with sawdust and flint stones, and laid upon a block of ice for seven 
hours during each day. He is loud in his assurances that persons so 
brought up would have exactly nine times the stamina of those subjected 
to the absurdly unnatural ordeal of contemporary methods, and is sure 
that a healthier and more intellectual tone would pervade the entire 


community. 
(Some yurther details next week, perhaps.) 
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'QUISBY AND BARKINS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY AND THE GROSVENOR 
GALLERY.—No. III. 


Dear Mr. EpIToR,—I am delighted to inform you that 
Barkins, your friend, and I have made our third and last 
meander round the Academy and Grosvenor, When I met 
Barkins at the corner of the outwardly respectable terrace he 
lives in, I found him trying to improve a policeman’s mind 
by reading Carlyle’s ‘‘ Sartor Resartus” to him. The con- 
stable was listening graciously enough, being evidently im- 
bued with the idea that Barkins was a mild inoffensive luna- 
tic, who would eventually invite him to adjourn to a neigh- 
bouring tavern, which is the only visite dark blot upon 
Barkins’ whited suburb. 

The premature arrival of our ’bus, however, caused Bar- 
kins to give way to his usual fiery excitement, and he displayed 
even more care in trying to get under the wheels than he 
exhibited last week as he ran towards the only vacant box- 
seat. ‘‘I wouldn’t be his keeper for suffin,’”? remarked the 
policeman, with a cynical sneer. ‘‘ Take great care of him, 


young man,” he continued, looking at me sharply. ‘*I ony | 
stood by him till you come upas in dooty bound,” and point- | 


ing towards the suburban dark blot witha melancholy air. 
‘*I don’t know what he means,” growled Barkins, whose 
moral equilibrium was upset. ‘* He is a very uucultivated 
low fellow, though.” 


I tried to explain that probably the officer neither under- | 


stood Carlyle nor Juggermaughty ways, but your friend, Sir, 
at once assumed a dignified manner that crushed me. We 
rode in silence to Burlington House. Once inside, Barkins 
began to swell with respectability and importance, and 


strutting about in a consequential manner, remarked,*‘ What | 


have we here? Oh! ‘The Declaration of War,’ J. D. Lin- 
ton. Now, this I call a good picture: war is being declared 


in a respectable manner, everybody conducting themselves as | 


if they were staid married people. You, Quisby, I expect, 


would like to see war declared in a Jingo fashion, after the | 


manner of the great Macdermot. ‘The French in Cairo,’ 
Walter C. Horsley. Ah!—a soldier engaged in spoiling the 
Egyptians’ walls. See, he is doing a bit of chiselling, carving 
the words ‘ Zour Napoleon.’ Well, Boney’s tour in Egypt 
did him very little good; it was about as unsatisfactory as 


our journey there has been, and even more expensive. ‘Con- | 


sulting the Oracle,’ J. W. Waterhouse. Splendid work, 
Quisby, ain’t it? So the oracle is a human head cured with 
spices ; my portrait would look well in such a position, don’t 
you think so?” ‘*I’m afraid, Barkins, some might mistake 
it for a boar’s head spiced,” was my courteous reply. ‘‘ Please 
don’t glare at me like a wild animal,” I continued, as he 
twisted his mouth round, and rolled his eyes in a manner 
the late Mr, Peace would have envied; ‘‘I only meant the 
human bore.” This made matters worse, but time softened 
him, and he resumed. 

** If Goodall’s canvas, ‘ The Flight into Egypt,’ had been 
about a third of the size it is, some of the kicked-out artists 
would like the picture better. It must have takena good haul 
or two to hoist this massive work into its position. ‘ Afternoon 
Coffee,’ let’s hope these pretty Venetian work-girls are not 
supplied with chicory and sand by a neighbouring coffee 
palace ; but perhaps such singular institutions are unknown 
in Venice, but you ought to know, having been there. I say, 
Quisby, are all the girls as scrumptious as Van Haanen’s? I’ve 
been thinking in the autumn we might ” Oh, come 
along, do,” I remarked sternly, ‘‘ to ‘ Vaccination,’ by Pascal 
Dagnan, representing a number of foreign peasant women 
seated with their offspring in an apartment presumably belong- 
ing to the public vaccinator, who has operated on some, and 
is busily engaged with his lancet on the arm of a chubby little 
infant kicking in the mother’s lap. Barkins, of course, was 
enthusiastic when I admitted that ‘* Vaccination ” is grand and 
interesting. We looked at many superb paintings, but pictures 
had ceased to be of interest to Barkins, so I suggested we 
should leave, have a cigar, and then say good bye to the 
Grosvenor pictures. I could make nothing of him, though, 
on getting to the Gallery, and missed him as I was admiring 
the most charming landscape exhibited, ‘‘ Over Hedges and 
Ditches,” by J. W. North. At last I discovered him on his 
knees before acapital portrait of Mrs. Weldon. Lean, intense, 
green-clad, yellow-faced damsels were twining flowers in his 
hair, while he was giving them alternate essays on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the Lunacy Laws and vaccin- 


ation. I thought it not safe to stay. Yours nervously, 
QuI-BY. 
. 
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HARD LINES FOR THEM. 


First Martyr.—“ You TAKE YOUR WIFE TO THE OAKS, OF COURSE.” 

Second Martyr.—‘‘ No ; TOO SEEDY—TOO NERVOUS TO UNDERTAKE THE 
RESPONSIBILITY, MY Boy, sO I SHALL GO QUIETLY BY MYSELF, YOUR 
WIFE GOES WITH YOU, THOUGH?” 

First M.—“*NoO; TOO HARD UP-—-POSITIVELY CAN’T AFFORD THE 
USUAL DRAG AND HAMPER THIS YEAR, SO I MUST GO ALONE.” 

Martyrs (simultaneous!y).—“ SUPPOSE WE RUN DOWN TOGETHER.” 


- ete 








A Heart-Yearning! 


Way does anxiety and fierce unrest 

Haunt me by day, and e’en at night distress me ? 
A bitter yearning agitates my breast, 

And cankering doubt seems ever to oppress me! 
What is the cause? ’T is not affection scorned, 

For she I love is true and faithful, bless her! 
And her soft cheek, with blush-rose tints adorned, 

E’er nestles near my heart when I caress her. 
I do not sigh for fame—I am content 

With that position Fortune has assigned me. 
I have no crimes whereof I need repent, 

Nor have I any secret vow to bind me; 
And yet I tremble! /, who should be gay; 

I, who have a host of friends around me; 
I, who should rejoice in blithesome May, 

Feel that Fear’s fetters now for weeks have bound me, 
By day I wander moodily, and sigh, 

The Springtime has no pleasures that can charm me! 
I toss about when on my couch I lie, 

And when I rise my haggard looks alarm me; 
One ceaseless yearning now pervades my mind! 

It fills my brain with agony that’s racking : 
My heart’s desire is this—I wan’t to find 

A Derby tipster's tip that’s worth the backing! 





Tuere is not much that is martial about Derby matters; yet doubtless many 


backers will place reliance upon a Cannon-aid, and an Archer is sure to be called 
into requisition. 








cw T 13.—The Editor does not bind himself to acknowledge, return, or pay for Contributions. 
ines: accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope. 


im mo case will they b¢ returnees unions 
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BAR-BAR-OUS. 
Ancient but rather “ Fresh” Swell (to his Niece).—“1 sHay, M’TILDA, D’ YOU KNOW THAT WHILE I was ’WAY JUST NOW I wAs 


OFFERING TO Bet Two TO ONE BAR ONE?” : ; i 
Nizce (noticing that he has got rather worse). —“‘ INDEED? THEN I’M AFRAID YOU WERE THE ‘BAR’ ONE. 
[Uncle thinks girls are getting tos sharp. 








An Hiss-torical Lay (or Gladstone and the Geese). 


The sight of his demoniac phiz 

Quite froze our blood and chilled our marrow ; 
All these Reform affairs are zs, 

His views are so extremely narrow. 
To Hodge he’d dare to give the vote, 

And on the Liberal side enlist him ; 
He knows our dodges, too, by rote, 

And so we hissed him! 





ON entering the Health Exhibition Mr. Gladstone was hissed. A 
contemporary, commenting on this, says that so numerous were the | 
members of the Court of Common Council present, that it might have | 
been supposed it was a meeting of the Court. | 


TORIES AND TURTLE GORGERS (/og ) 


At that grand Exhibition we, 

Who’d fain keep up the Corporation, 
Were in great numbers, don’t you see? 

So safely could show indignation. 
We galled the G. O. M., no doubt, 

We wouldn’t, for a lot, have missed him; 
He surely cannot long hold out 

Now WE have hissed him! 


When Gladstone (who’s a frightful fiend) 
Appeared at that new Exhibition, 
Our great disgust we never screened, 
But loftily performed our mission, 
With anger did our bosoms thrill ; 
We're not of those who would assist him ; 
He’s bringing in that City Bill, 
And so we hissed him! 
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en cup, its proves the 
addition of Starch. Have met with general approbation. Write as smoothly as a | 
| lead sy and neither scratch nor spurt, the points being 
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HOW WE HUSH IT UP. 
(See letter to the Newspaper. ) 
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under the footstool. 
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Fut directly we had him safely indoors, we turned the key on him. | MB at an Tews @ | 
! caught it,eh? Very well. You don't leave this room until you ‘ve got rid of it, for we re y going to have a | 
| wife and children to come ; and just you dare to write a word about the epidemic, that's all 
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It would never do to let intending visitors get wind of the epidemic we were suffering from at our seaside resort. 
the Town Council and the two leading lodging-letters and it was unanimously decided that the epidemic must be huddlea out of sight somewhere, so we put it 





We held an anxious meeting of the chairman of 
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7 
The visitor came. ‘‘ Of course, you have no kind of infection here?” he said, anxiously ; ‘‘ you see, I have a young family, and——’ 
‘‘infection, indeed! Never /eard of such a thing! 


‘* Oh, so you ‘ve discovered that infection under the footstool, eh? 
me put upon our town. 
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** Dear me!” we said ; 








"wesaid; ‘‘and you ve 
And just write for your 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


Tue GLope.—Mr. Murray’s merry Dick has had a shorter career at 


this house than might, on the whole, have been expected. It had its 
faults, and the 


cast might have 
been stronger, 
but I think it 
deserveda better 
fate. However 
that may be, it 
has departed, 
and its place has 
been taken by 
Mr. C. H. Haw- 
trey’s adapta- 


Secretary, now a 
refugee from the 
Prince’s, There 
is much that is 
amusing in the 
last-named piece (which has undergone some slight compression and 
improvement since the first night), and almost the whole of the original 
cast is retained; but I do not think it has a chance of any very solid 
success, particularly in the absence of Mr. Beerbohm-Tree’s unique and 
vriginal impersonation of the principal character. 





Tue Grose.—Cross anp (H)iitt. Mr. Hurts Measure 
Is NOT $O EASILY TAKEN. 


Tue CrITERION.—The late Henry J. Byron’s Fourteen Days has been 
chosen by Mr. Wyndham for his second revival, ‘‘ for a limited number 
of nights only.” Played as the Criterion company only can play such 
pieces, there is no need to say that it progresses amid almost constant 
laughter. Adequate motives and rigid likelihood are not expected of 
such things, and given these conditions, no fault is to be found, But 
Mr. Wyndham is something more than a farce actor, and both his acting 
and that of Miss Kate Korke in the last act (as well as at other points here 
and there), has claims to consideration as pure comedy and the best art. 


Tue Prince’s.—In common with many other wiseacres and knowing 
ones, when I first heard of the intention to dramatise the popular little 
story Cal/ed Back, 1 held up my hands, sat back in my chair, and 
looking at them with lack lustre eye, said, very wisely, ‘‘ Where is the 
material ?’’ Avery few minutes’ experience of the new piece, however, 
proved the authors capable of avoiding most of the pitfalls yawning to 
receive them; in fact, although the main points are retained, the pro- 
portions of things are so altered that practically it is a new story. The 
main difference between the book and the play is that, whereas incidents 
in the former came about almost uniformly by chance, in the play every 
step is explained and reasonably accounted for with scrupulous care. 
The adaptation, in short, is made with excellent dramatic tact on the 
whole ; up to the middle of the third act, indeed, I have nothing to say 


after-faults do not exact severe condemnation, the conclusion of each 
tableau being conceived and led up to with no mean skill. I suppose 
more is gained than lost by making the hero and heroine meet and 
‘‘exchange vows” before the murder and loss of Gilbert’s sight: it 
adds to the cohesion of the story, and supplies a fine point, dramatically, 
in Gilbert’s belief that it is she that is murdered, and the consequent 
strong situation at the 
end of the second act, 
but it effectually de- 
stroys the main inte- 
rest of her mental 
recovery. The elabo- 
ration of the parts of 
the Doctor and Gil- 
bert’s sister is a clear 
gain bothas lightening 
the story and giving 
opportunity for a 
strikingly-finished and 
unobtrusively natural 
performance on the : ‘ oeetees, 
art of Mr. H. J. pe al 


thcourt, and a plea- 
santly bright and THe Crirerion.—Tue Porters at Homer IN THEIR 
Privata Umuretra Tant. Mr. P. assures nis 
Wirg THAT IT IS QUITE SAFE WITHOUT THE 
CeNTRE-POLE. 





cheery one on the part 
of Miss Tilbury. The 
Siberian scene, except 
for the stage setting, which appeals vividly to the imagination, is a mis- 
take; it retards the story, Its elaborate paraphernalia of brutal governors 
and gang-drivers, prisoners in clanking chains, footsore and beaten old 
men and boys, and moaning crowds, are all more or less claptrap and 





tion, the P-zvate | 


against it, beyond a protest against a tendency to prolixity, which I hear | 
has been cured by the application of ‘‘ the pruning-knife ;” and even its | 


convention, bringing the play to the level of the cruder melodrama. 
We learn nothing from the dying Ceneri which we did not know before ; 
the death scene itself is too prolonged, and Mr. Bellew’s frequent appli- 
cation of the bottle, as a reviver to the old man, becomes comic at last. 
The very motive which sends this excitable young man into these wilds 
detracts from the character. Each scene (here called, for some inscrutable 
reason, ‘‘tableau”’) is a more or less heavy set, and the curtain is 
lowered for each change, a clumsy expedient which practically divides 
the piece into seven acts, and has a consequently jerky effect upon the 
story. Premising that it is an undoubtedly good, clever, and effective 
piece, and gives every indication of having started on a long career of 
prosperity, now that all that is mysterious and *‘ magic” has been elimi- 
nated, it becomes, except for the (so to speak) “‘ blind witness ” episode, 
a very ordinary story—conspirators, secret murders, downtrodden pri- 
soners, and the “‘ association of ideas” cure for mental derangement being 
among the most time-honoured, if not hackneyed, of dramatic materials, 


The acting, though well-intentioned and seemingly strong, was curiously 
disappointing in many respects. Mr. G. W. Anson’s performance of the 
Italian doctor-conspirator just missed being a very clever study. There 
was some fine acting in his death scene (although it was too long), or it 
would never have held the audience as it did. Mr. Kyrle Bellew seemed 
to have a sort of fit of determined affectation upon him which marred a 
really well-conceived 
and _ = strongly-played 
reading—the way he 
worried and tore and 
bit his words before 
he would let them 
through his clenched 
teeth was quite an 
interesting study. Mr. 
Hi. Beerbohm - Tree 
gave a cool shoulder- 
shrugging, cigarette- 
smoking impersona- 
tion of the villain, 
Paolo Macari; but 
we have had all that 
before, and although 
it is excellently well 
done, we are, maybe, 
a little tired of it. Miss Lingard appears, probably, to greater advan- 
tage than she has ever done; the picture of the mad girl is full of 
thoughtfulness and truth, awe-inspiring in its quietude and gentle sad- 
ness ; but even Miss Lingard, in my opinion, wastes her opportunities 
in the first scene. Mr. Frank Rodney makesa spirited Anthony March, 
and contributes not a little to the effect of the cleverly played, murder 
scene. The scenery is very elaborate. 





Tue Prince’s.—“ CALLED Back!” 


Nops AND WINKS,—From the hints that have met your eyes every- 
where for the last two months, on hoardings, in seductive newspaper 
pars, in the leaves of your favourite magazine, and where not, you are 
not likely to forget that the ‘‘Shakesperean Show” opens to-morrow 
(Thursday) at the Albert Hall, It will be a big thing and a fashionable, 
an artistic and an interesting, so there is every inducement for everybody 
to go, and as the object is a good one, Jet us hope that every one will 
succumb to the temptation.—Some friends and admirers of Mr. F, Wood, 
the tenor, have organized a complimentary benefit for him, to take 
place at St. George’s Hall on the 31st. Zhe Waterman, with Mr. 
Wood as Tom Tug, supported by Messrs. E. W. Royce, W. H. Denny, 
and Madame Alice Barth (it’s only right the waterman should be sup- 
ported by the Barth, of course), a concert with such performers (among 


| others) as Madame Rose Hersee, Mr. Thurley Beale, and Mr. Henry 


Pyatt, dramatic recitals by Mr. Odell and Miss Annie Maclean, and, to 
top up with, Mr. R. J. Blyth’s ‘‘ Tragedy-Drama,” Sarah ; or, the Fair 
Maiden of the Rhine, performed by those genial amateurs who first 
‘*created ” it, make up the strong bill to be presented and (let us hope) 
duly and heartily honoured.—Mrs, Dutton Cook gives a morning con- 
cert at Prince’s Hall on the 5th prox. Miss Mary Davies, Mr. W. H 


| Cummings, and Mr. W. Winch will be among the singers. Mr. Toole 


will give a recitation.—Everybody with the least interest in the counter- 


| feit presentments of theatrical and other celebrities should get the last 


number of the Zofical 7imes, with Mr. Bryan’s extremely clever and 
comical caricature of Frith’s ‘‘ Derby Day ;” it’s worth all the money 
to look at it in the shop windows.—The late Mr. T. W. Robertson’s 
Play will be the next production at the Court: they ’ve got a play at 
last, then !—Miss Kate Vaughan’s benefit matinée takes place at the 
Prince’s on the 5th prox., instead of at the Adelphi on the 3Ist inst, as 


previously announced.—A version by Mr. James Albery, of Zete de 





Lonotte, will be produced at the Criterion early in June.—Mr. Lubimoft's 
matinee at the Vaudeville is postponed from the 12thto the 19th of June.— 
Chatterton will be repeated at the Princess’s on Saturday. NESTOR. 
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TURF CUTTINGS. 
To THE EDITOR or “ Fun,” 


S1rR,—Two great events have taken place 
this week. The Cesarewitch has come of age, 
and Mr. W. G. George has beaten the record 
and himself all to smithereens in the four mile 
handicap at Stamford Bridge. Taking the 
latter meeting first, it was one of the biggest 
the Old Man has ever seen held under the 
auspices of the L.A.C. The weather was 
gorgeous, the racing well up to the average, 
and the principal event a first-rater, by George! 
It was a thirsty day, and when it was waning 
to its close a grey-whiskered, bald-headed, and 
benevolent-looking old gentleman might have 
been observed in an adjacent bar-parlour, with 
a smile on his visage and a penn’orth of paper 
in front of him, biting his pen for the most 
part, and in the intervals of that occupation 
inditing the following 


TIP FOR THE OAKS, 


Oh, soft is the hour when the twilight is fading! | 
Oh, soft is the smile of a beauteous lip! 
Oh, soft is this potion (though drink is de- 
grading)! 
And soft is the party who trusts to a tip. 
But trust is a virtue, and shall we discourage 
The party who yields it to us like a brick? 
In life’s overcharges Fate yields no demurrage, 
But what ’s that to us if we live upon tick! 








So here is our tip for the Oaks, an it please you 
(It ’shere all thesame, I’dexplain, an it don’t); 

Of rhino pray let not Queen Adelaide ease you: 
If any one tells you she’ll win, say she won’t! | 

Let not Busybody alarm you or curb a 
Desire to look sweetly on fair Sandiway. 

Oh, trust not too fully the fickle Superba, 
But trust it a littlek—observe what I say! 


health, and congratulated it upon its coming of | 
age. It’s true I thought it was more than six- 
teen years old. I always had a notion, too, 





‘'LAUDATOR TEMPORIS ACTI. 
Doctor O Dubiledot.—‘* No, Sir, I VELL VE Ir’s ALL NONSENSE. EVEN TIIE VERY 
Te AIR IS CHANGED FOR THE WORSE, FAITH! AND PEOPLE DON'T LIVE SO LONG AS 
That completed, Sir, I drank the Czarewitch’s | THEY USED TO IN THE LAsT CENTURY.’ 


Mr. Gruniptious.—‘* WHY, THAT’S RUBBISH, Doctor. I SAW THE DEATH OF Two 
CENTENARIANS IN THE PAPERS MYSELF ONLY LAST WEEK.” 
Doctor O Dubbeldot.—‘* AV COORSE YE DID, SIR; AND SO DID I, VOR THAT MATTER; 


; | 
that it was an autumn race, and not a May | AND I’VE READ OF A GOOD MANY OTHERS BESIDES, BUT JUST TELL ME THIS, SIR, 


meeting, and why it should come of age four 
years before its time was something of a puz- 
zier to 

Yours, Xc., 


IF YE PLASE. WHEN WERE THESE SAME CENTENARIANS BORN? IN THE PRESENT 
DEGENERATE CENTURY? NOT A BIT OF IT, BEDAD! No, Sir. Iv’RY MAN OF 
’EM DATES BACK FROM THE LAST CENTURY, AND I DEFY YE TO PRODUCE MF ONE 


TROPHONIUS. | CENTENARIAN BORN SINCE THE UNION.” 


[ Left ‘* bull’’-ying. 








ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 


THE Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours is daily calling 
“Walk up! walk up!” to its hundred-and-first show. In the infantine 
days of this society artists were generally regarded as rogues and vaga- 
bonds bya censorious public, excelled only in their disreputable vagrancy 
by strolling players. Though times have changed, a lingering feeling 
still exists among the snobocracy that artists should go through a severe 
probation before they can be admitted to the dignity and estate of 
Esquire. Out of deference to this section of the British public, the 
council of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours decide that 
only its members shall be dubbed Esquires, while the humble associates 
must not be decorated with a prefix or affix to their names. Perhaps 
the council might do well in leaving out the unnecessary Esquire when 
compiling the catalogue. Would the names of John Milton and William 
Shakespeare read better if Esquire were tacked on to them? It maybe 
well to remind some of the R.S.P.W.C. members that certain great 
artists—viz., our common hangmen—in virtue of their office are legally 
entitled to add Esquire to their names. 

The present exhibition is hardly exhilarating enough to spend the 
smallest portion ofa honeymoon.time in looking at ; but lovers of a tame 
entertainment will do well to visit the gallery, and feast as well as they 
can. Charles Gregory’s ‘‘ Adrift” is a picture to drop anchor in front 
of for some time: it tells a pathetic story well. J. W. North knows 
how to do a mysterious “* Hedge ” better than any one living, though he 
is not a betting man: he can likewise paint a ‘* Fence” well. We do 
not mean the portrait of a receiver of stolen property, but that he is 
able to reproduce on paper a real rustic fence admirably. 

A. Goodwin scores with his ‘‘Giant Despair:” it is considerably 
better than the paintings of giants one sees outside the shows at fairs. 





The startled expression on the monster’s face is excellent; he is evidently 
woefully surprised at the sunset which surrounds him. 

‘* Persuasion,” by Norman Taylor, is a creditable production, being a 
‘*Father, dear father,” or rather ‘* Husband, dear husband, come home,” 
sort of subject. Let’s hope the persuaded party won’t use the kitchen 
poker on his wife in the twilight. 

H. G. Glindoni’s ‘* Sunshine and Shadow” is cleverly drawn, but the 
heat of the day seems to have induced the lady and two gentlemen 
depicted to dress in paper clothes. However, the weather looks settled, 
and we fervently trust it may keep so, as a shower of rain would make an 
alarming difference in their costume. 

J. Henry Henshall contributes an earnest work, which he calls 
‘“‘ Thoughts,” representing a tricky little damsel who, having stolen into 
the library while pa is out, judiciously begins to pad her mind with useful 
lore, or a novel of Quida’s, we don’t know which. 

In his ‘‘ Two Thrones,’ George du Maurier combines two good quali- 
ties not often found together in pictures—viz., grace and character. We 
admire Albert Moore’s ‘‘ Open Book ;” but if this gentleman would 
make his classic beauties a little less sprawly, and their feet a trifle less 
buniony, his pictures would be more appreciated by an ignorant public. 





_——_ 


(Mario)-nette Profit. 


Mr. Forwoop, the would-be Conservative caucus arranger, lately 
alluded to the Liberals in Parliament as ‘so many marionettes.” 


To Liberal organization 

Mr. Forwood refers with regrets, 
And yet it would seem, in this nation, 
That on matters of sound legislation 

They catch votes by their (Mario)nettes. 
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WARBLES OF THE WEEE. 
SET TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES. 
New Series, No. 23. Atr—From ‘' The Beggar Student,” 


F any lady in the 
Jand 

Desires to win 
our heart and 
hand, 

She’ll have to 
daily learn and 
con 

The whole of 
what is going 
on, 

And, after 
time reflecting 
spent, 

Express opin- 
ions there 
anent ; 

Whoe’er she be 
who bears her 
thus, 

Why, that’s the 
sort of wife for 
us. 





Let he who will a partner take 
Who of her sewing makes a fuss, 
Or one who ’ll darn and toil and bake— 
A newsy girl’s the girl for us. (efeat.) 


Oh, she must walk abroad and glance 
From here to Spain, from Spain to France, 
And Africa and Asia see, 
And North and South Amerikee. 
She'll have to know the ‘‘ Liveree,”’ 
Some dire impending evil see 
In that new Corporation Bill, 
And so oppose it with a will. 
Oh, others’ wives by writing in 
The magazines may make a fuss ; 
But we have more than ample tin— 
A newsy girl’s the girl for us. (Aefea‘.) 


She ’ll have to know that ev’ry mail 
Brings news that further Yankees ‘‘ fail,”’ 
And she will feel consoled a bit 
By Vanderbilt’s exf/aining it! 
And she must have a word to say 
Of that Egyptian contract hay, 
And yearn that that contractor’s wile 
Should cost him months in ‘‘ durance vile.” 
Though girls who work the telegraph 
Have charms for some (there might be zwzss) ; 
At girls like that we only laugh— 
A newsy girl’s the girl for us. (Refeat.) 


When Oxford beats Austra-li-a, 
The Coaching Meet has passed away; 
When recently attained is the 
Czarewitz majoritee; 
When out at Kent they have to face 
The Dr. por ergy libel case, 
The maid whom we our bride would call 
Must be acquainted with it all. 
Have whom you like, consult your taste, 
Italian, Spanish, Dane, or Russ, 
At leisure chosen or in haste— 
The newsy girl’s the girl for us. (Azfeat.) 


When, 7¢ the pensions paid to men, 

We've bought out Marlborough and Penn; 

When Chamberlain pursueth still 

The needed Merchant Shipping Bill; 

When that Parks Railway's lost it’s plain; 

When Spanish Cortes opes again ; 

When Allport has his knighthood got, 

She'll have to know and judge the lot. 
There are some girls who paint or teach; 

There are some girls who go and nuss; 

But with respect to all and each, 

The newsy girl's the girl for us. (Refcat.) 











A Reap-port. 


‘*Ir is hoped and expected,” says a Conservative organ, ‘‘ that there 
will be afforded an opportunity of dissolving the House of Commons, 
and holding a general election before the harvest.” 


Ah, yes! ’t would indeed be a harvest for ¢hem, 

Could they but mow down the too-’cute G. O. M, 

If they could reap glory, and vanquish their foes, 

They ’d doubtless indulge in a little reap-pose. 

Yet they don’t scy(the) the less, but are tearful, for they 

Find their hopes growing more and more sick(le)-ly each day. 





Discouraging. 
A DAILY PAPER avers that “‘ there is a good deal of make-believe in 
the Conservative professions.” 
Ah, yes! the Tories ‘‘make-believe”’ 
That they great wonders would achieve 
Could they but oust the G. O. M. ; 
But, somehow, though they brag and rave, 


The nation they profess they ’d save, 
They cannot ‘‘ make believe” in them, 





RA-RA-ngement. 


Str FREDERICK LEIGHTON sends a pretty theme, 
’T is called ** A Nap ’’—a little damsel’s dream ; 
And visitors will all (at least they ough?) 

‘*Go Nap” on this; for ’tis a Nap-py thought ! 








POLITICAL SENSITIVENESS. 

** In the Queen's Bench Division a coroner was severely taken to task lately by the 
Lord Chief Justice, for an irreverent observation he was alleged to have made with 
reference to Mr. Gladstone. He said to somebody at an inquest, ‘If you have got 
rheumatism you should goto the ‘‘ Grand Old Man” at Cannes.” The Lord Chief 
Justice insisted that this was tantamount to calling the Premier a ‘ cripple,’ and 
expressed his intention of ‘laying the matter before the coroner's superiors.’ "—S¢ce 
Newspapers. 








THIs sort of thing is not a very dreadful matter, except perhaps for 
the miserable rebukee, where there is only one judge, and he has it all 
his own way; but political sensitiveness which reaches this strained 
pitch is apt to have dreadful consequences where there are several judges, 
and these hold different political opinions, Here, for instance, is a 
dreadful fragment of a case which we haven’t seen reported in the papers 
a day or two ago :— 

Mr, JUSTICE WHIGGE (4o Witness). Eh? What ? What did I under- 
stand you to say? 

WITNEss, I said, my lord, that the prisoner used a hatchet and made 
a chop at—— 

Mr. Justice W. I look upon that as a deliberate and unwarrantable 
hit at the Premier. Of course any one can see that the allusion to a 
hatchet is a covert sneer at the Premier’s taste for 

Mr. JusTICE TAUREIGH. Pooh!—what if he did? The Premier’s a 
mere person ; that’s what he is. Just you let the witness alone. 

Witness. And then the prisoner stroked his beard and—— 

Mr. Justice T. What do you mean, sir? see what you are aiming 
at; you are alluding in an underhand and sneering way to Sir Stafford 
Northcote, who has a beard. Have a care, sir, or I 1I—— 

Mer, Justice W, Stuff and nonsense !—good job if he was. Yovz let 
the witness alone. 

Mr. Justice T. I won’t. Usher, hand the witness up to me; I'll 
soon show him whether Sir Stafford is to be insulted 

Mr. Justice W. Oh, very well; then 7’// show him and you whether 
the Premier is to be sneered at. 

Mr. Justice T. Now, then—you leave go! 

Mr, Justice W. Never! You drop him, or—— 

[They tear the Witness limb from limd. 






































DRIVING HIS TEAM. 
(See Cartoon.) 


THE summer is approaching," 
We hope we’re safe from snows, 
Its buds put forth the rose, 

And now’s.the time for coaching, 
As everybody knows. 


The drags are cleansed profusely 
From all their winter stains ; 
And grooms expend great pains 

In turning out quite sprucely 
The traces, bits, and reins. 


We scarce need tell our readers 
How then each dapper “ whip ” 
On to the box will skip, 

And, flicking up the leaders, 
Take a suburban trip. 


And so there seems some reason 
Why Woodstock’s all-alive 
Young representative 

Should also at this season 
Be hankering to drive. 


But we cannot unravel 
The many doubts that clash, 
How far Lord Randolph’s lash 
Will make his leaders travel 
Before they come to smash. 
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DRIVING HIS TEAM—MASTER RANDOLPH 




































































COACHES. 


YDOLPH AND THE TORY SLOW 
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THE BETROTHAL BANGLE. 


‘* The ‘ betrothal’ bangle is a novelty. It is made ofacirclet of pure gold 
engraved with a motto or couplet of touching sentimentality, and it is so fashioned 
that it is not possible to remove it save by filing when once it encircies the arm of 


its owner.” 


O GOOD goldsmith, your kind art— 
Goldsmiths always were dear creatures— 
Gives our best “affairs of heart” 
New and interesting features. 
Rings were nice, but rather thin, 
They ’re proud necks where lockets dangle ; 
Ah! but what a sweet thought’s in 
Ever-clasped betrothal bangle! 


Ever-clasped, just like the hands 

Cupid has just joined together, 
Golden and eternal bands, 

Precious, everlasting tether ; 
Oh, the earrings are called “ drops,” 

And the necklace sometimes strangles, 
But like pyramids of Cheops 

Must endure betrothal bangles. 


Lovely ornament, methinks 

It for cycles will remind me 
Of the loved and lasting links 

Which unto my Edwin bind me. 
Even though I should grow fat, 

And each wrist the symbol mangles, 
By my Edwin I swear that 

I'll still wear betrothal bangles. 


Six weeks after. For a charm 
Quite as charming as the bevy 
Of the Muses, on one’s arm, 
Well, it zs a trifle heavy. 
And with bracelets of, maybe, 
Better taste it sometimes jangles : 
Diamonds don’t quite agree 
With the best betrothal bangles. 


Six months after. Edwin’s gone, 

He’d a coarse taste for good dinners ; 
And he betted—and upon 

Just the horses which weren’t winners. 
Six months spent in a brief coo, 

And a series of long wrangles : 
Goldsmith, send a locksmith to 

File away betrothal bangles. 
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KNICKNACKS, 


THERE is no other place upon the face of the globe but Peckham 
whe.e entertainments are so frequently given free, gratis, for nothing. 
Yet, with gross ingratitude for past favours, a 
hitherto exemplary young man has squealed 
horribly because the Peckhamist Salvationists 
demanded pay in advance before contributing 
to his amusement. Surely, if the “ime of the 
** General’s ” followers is worth nothing, the cost 
of repairing their lungs after singing, howling, 
and yelling should be taken into consideration, 
even by those who love to watch buffoonery 
without shelling out filthy lucre for their ques- 
tionable enjoyment. The population of Peckham 
is ashamed of the hitherto exemplary young man’s 
conduct; tears are dropped freely. 


— 


THE magistrate at Chittagong has rolled into 
_ _ terribly official scalding water for whipping a boy 
who fired crackers in his august presence. Judges have sat on him 
(legally, of course), high courts have rebuked him, and finally, as a 





worthy but nervous adults, 


deduction is worthy of any serious philosopher, if only for its density. 
Flippant philosophers are humbugs, and thinking over their habits 
generally, we conclude it is bad business to trust in them. Suppose you 





are affected suddenly with an inordinate and insane desire to shake hands 
with an ‘* Egyptian hero ” inside the Criterion, and say so audibly; your 
flippant philosopher is certain to shoot up suddenly, slap you on the 


shoulder, and give the interesting information that Egyptian heroes are 


scarce, but perhaps he may be able to find one. In a business-like 
manner he dives through the foggy obscurity which surrounds such 
heroes, and suddenly produces a more whimsical fraud than himself, 
though equally thirsty. A sham Egyptian hero recently has been 
admitted to one of Her Majesty’s gaols for a period of fifteen months. 
The miserable touts who assist such creatures in their frauds deserve 
more polite attention from the police than they get. 


Is Sir Michael Hicks-Beach a shingular politician, or not? Sir Mikey 
considers General Gordon a fine specimen of the star-fish species, being 
absurdly cooked, for no reason whatever, in the Soudan frying-pan. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach also insinuates that the star-fish has been done for 
some time, and ought to be taken out. He rashly insinuates too, that, 
though the Premier appears to him to be acrabby old man, the stratagems 
of Her Majesty’s Government have not smelt of gunpowder sufficiently, 
very few ** Hicks, hacks, and hews,” having been indulged in. This 
Beach is too gritty and sultry for ardent Radicals to bask on with comfort. 


SINGULAR people exist who imagine that only twenty-nine thousand 
six hundred and twenty-six illiterate voters ambled up to the polling- 
booths at the last general elec- 
tion, and recorded their votes in 
England and Wales; they rejoice 
in this belief, simply because a 
Parliamentary return gives the 
above figures as a fact. Luckily, 
our massive mind contains an 
imperishable ** Parliamentary re- 
turn germ,” which is frequently 





watered with statistical scepti- 
cism, and is likely to bud forth 
gaily at the next general election. 
Those miserable beings who do 
not know that A stands for ’and- 
cuffs, had better not try to inter- 
pret their voting-papers while we 
are standing by. The first civic 
functionary who says ‘‘sparrer- ; : 
grass,” instead of asparagus, at an election supper, we intend to slate 
without mercy. 








Mr, Ruskin has done great work and shown singular performances 
in his time, but the Mahdi has left him behind in a canter. Though 
directly opposed to each other, as good examples of the peace-and-war 
breed, they have run each other closely in the contradictious fanaticism 
races several times—poor Gordon trying his best in them, but always 
making a bad third when entered with these two wild young colts. 





SoME flippant philosopher says that the difference between a tree and | 
a dog is that the bark of the latter is more than skin deep. Sucha | 








punishment, this draconic dispenser of spanks has been sent toa healthier | 
part of the country, where boys do not jerk crackers in people’s faces or | 
play tip-cat, trundle hoops, and fire catapults, to the discomfort of | 





_ he thundered ; ‘‘a mere Dean of Westminster dare to deny the authen- 
| ticity of this stone—a verger dare to obliterate the sacred legend? 
| Wh—why, if this stone isn't real—if—suppose it isn’t true? Suppose 


| spurious demnition Brummagem stone instead of the real thing? I don’t 
| believe I exist at all—there! 





THE INEVITABLE RESULT, OF COURSE. 


oi ERIOUS doubts are mow cast on the 
> J genuineness of the legendary history 
yy ¥y of the coronation stone papers. 

The ghost of Bheanchg Vhoighchu 
Fhjaiill, one of the early Irish 
kings, sat down on his mound, in 
the midst of his court, perfectly 
contented with himself. His glory 
was uneclipsable. He called for 
his harper, and said, ‘* Praise me ; 
I’m not conceited enough yet to 
get drunk with absolute satisfac- 
tion. You have an easy job of it 
to-night, as you won’t have to in- 
vent any deeds for me; for I've 
made a regularly good day of it, 
and done wonders.” 

And in his great satisfaction he 
crushed a thick drinking-horn be- 
tween his fingers, swept round with 
his battle-axe, decapitating fifteen 
followers, took half a pound of 
snuff at a sniff, and laughed aloud 
until the ghost of the roof fell in, 

‘* What shall I begin about, O 
son of the wreathing mist as it 
floats overthe hillofGrchlvoillgghn? 
Shall I begin about your first ex- 
\ loit before breakfast, when you 
\ just hurried on your boots and dow 
Bhcheannh Ceannlh Borhilmhme 
and his fifteen sons, razed their sixteen strong castles to the ground, 
carried off their wives and cattle, and hanged all their followers heels 
upwards ?” 

The ghost of Bheanchg Vhoighchu Fhjaiill chuckled aloud with honest 
pride. ‘* Yes; that wasn’t such a bad little bit of glory,” said he, ‘*‘ be- 
fore breakfast. Did my ancestor, Brighhiannh Ghoighgll, of the Three 
Pails of Blood, ever touch that—I mean before breakfast? You may 
knock off a column or two of verse about that.” 

** And then, O uncle of the night wind as it howls in the gorge of 
CCrachpheanngeaillh, shall I tell how you cut off the hair of the sixteen 
wives immediately after breakfast, and hung them up to cure with nails 
through their thumbs and great toes?” 

**You might get a bit of comic verse out of that, I fancy,” replied the 
hero, with a new chuckle. 

** Then, O cousin of the lightning on Bhehnn Ghroillhwhenn, I might 
get a short epic out of your glories before lunch—how you proceeded 
in your might against the strong Vhchllachg Vheall Rchrw and con- 
quered him, and his wives and children.” 

‘“You might,” replied the chief, playfully chopping off one of the 
harper's ears as a mark of favour. ‘*‘ But don’t forget to mention the 
stone—the great Phthliaghh Fhphfffaillhg—the stone of destiny.” He 
pointed to the coronation stone on which he habitually sat. 

A dreadful cloud settled on the brow of the harper at the mention of 
the stone, ‘‘Dare I tell my chief the dreadful rumour?” he murmured. 
Then, at the risk of his life, he drew from his breast a piece of news- 
paper dated May, 1884, and tremblingly handed it to the chief. 

The chief read it—glared—choked—became deep blue. ‘* What!” 





it—why, hang it, where am I without my stone? Where’s my glory? 
What ’s the good of having butchered so many people if the stone isn’t 
genuine? Do you suppose I would ever have taken the trouble to do 
all those things before breakfast—to eclipse the deeds of my great 
ancestors—if I’d known that I only had a confounded forgery of a 


ee 


And the poor ghost took to its grave for good and all. 








A LONDON correspondent of an Irish journal points out that ‘‘ Mr. 
Gladstone, clad in an ultra-masher costume of evening dress, smiled and 
smiled as he slaughtered Sir Stafford Northcote.” 


The episode that’s mentioned here 

To many, doubtless, seemed distressing ; 
But yet to most of us ’t is clear 
That when the Tories ‘‘ flout and jeer,” 
And Gladstone happens to be near, 

They often get an ‘* evening dress ”-ing. 





Ture Last ** Bore” SNuBBED.—The Channel Tunnel. 
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SKETCHES AT THE ROYAL ACADEM Y.—No. 3. 


WITHOUT THE KIND PERMISSION OF THE PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL, 
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The Murderous Marquis. 
(A STAGE SOLILOQvY.) 


‘Of course, if the thing (dissolution of Parliament) can be done in the 
House of C: mmons, so much the better. Lord Salisbury would simply 
prefer to look on in the character of Third Murderer, while Sir Stafford 
Northcote a: d Lord Randolph Churchill do the business, keeping himself 
in reserve to ceal the finishing-stroke only.”— Daily News, 

MUCH fierce unrest this noble bosom hath, 
I—er—have a rival, that awakes my ire ; 
He is an obstacle across my path, 
His name is ‘‘ Liberal Government, Esquire.” 
I’d fain ‘‘ remove ” him (in a cautious way), 
For I have gained a glory that’s sublime; 
But, hist! I have two murderers in my pay— 
Zam Third Murderer !—but J bide my time. 


My first assistant is a saucy youth, 
At times I scarce can brook his upstart ways ; 
Why, he (aha!) dared jeer at se, forsooth ; 
But I pretended to forgive—it pays— 
*T was needful to be reconciled, I wot, 
For, though he w2// give off some sorry jest, 
I find him useful to lead off my plot, 
And plunge small weapons in my rival’s breast. 








My Second Murderer is an awful muff, 
Too mild and genial for a Tory troupe ; 
And yet we use Sir Stafford oft enough, | 
We find him handy as a kind of dupe; | 
And sometimes, when he’s very much upset, 
He 'll give a timorous stab, in manner rash. 
These two, I hope, will slay my rival yet, 
If not, #zy sword shall give the final gash. 


Although Third Murderer, I’m the chief, you see, 
I make these twain the puppets of my will ; 

(For though young Randolph ’s too advanced for me, 
’T will help him his ‘‘ Brum ” mission to fulfil). 
Besides, my brother lords I may persuade 
To vow this Franchise Bill they ll not endure ; 
Then (if all’s safe) Ill wield my trusty blade, 

And make my rival’s dissolution sure, 








‘ 














HERg is a minty straight tip, worth, at least, one penny. 
‘* All young men who have simmered down, wasted, and 
melted their sovereigns, should go to New Guinea, and coin 
meney.” | 





Jemima Rann,—‘**Goop ByYk, ’ARRY! YER MUSTN’T COME NO NEARER 
THE ’Ous®, CASE MISSUS SH’D SEE YER.” 

’drry.—**T SEE, MY DARLIN’! 
MORNSTER, JELLOSSY.” 


You ’RE AFEARD 0’ THE GREEN-EYED 








THE ONLY POSSIBLE WAY. 


‘*T REALLY must do something by private enterprise to assist him,” 
said John Bull. 

‘¢ Yes, you really must, you know; we ’ve thought so all along,” said 
everybody emphatically. 

‘‘ There are vast difficulties in the way, of course,” said John Bull. 
At these words things suddenly looked promising ; John arose with great 
energy and stretched himself ; everybody cheered and felt that something 
was really going to be done. There was a great bustle ; there was a 
vast expenditure of nice high-minded sentences, printed, written, and 
spoken. It really seemed for a moment that something would be done 
by private enterprise, and things were trembling in the balance, when 
the latter was rudely upset by a short sentence that really must have 
contained some necromantic potency for evil. No sooner were these 
words uttered than there was a lull in the bustle, the high-minded sen- 
tences became half-hearted and thinned down, and the whole matter 
died an unnatural death. Those fatal words were simply, ‘‘ And he’s 
such a good fellow too!” * . * * 

‘‘I really must do something by private enterprise to assist him,” 
said John Bull. 

‘* Well, we suppose you ought,” said everybody, in quite a lukewarm 
way, though. 

“There ’s really very little difficulty about it,” said John Bull. And 
it’s a curious thing—(such being the peculiar disposition of J. B.)—that 
the reflection about the absence of difficulty actually damped his ardour. 
He sat down and began to seriously weigh the question whether it was 
worth while to do a thing that presented no difficulties, and there is 
little doubt that he would have decided that it was of, had not some- 
hody given voice to another short sentence whose potency for good 
appeared to be quite equal to the potency of the former one for evil. 
This sentence was, ‘‘ And he’s such a bad fellow too!” : 

Magic wasn’t in it with the wonders which resulted. On the instant 
John Bull was on his feet, and beginning the work of assistance. The 
bad fellow to be assisted was no other than Bill Bullitedd, the convict, 
who was just discharged from gaol after working out three years of a 





| able business, and shown about and patted on the back. 





well-merited ‘‘ lifer.” Bill had to be converted and set up in a respect- 
Bill was in 
clover; but then Bill had earned it by being such a bad fellow. You 
see, the *‘such a good fellow” of the opening paragraph was merely 
General Gordon shut up in Khartoum, + * * * 
Then Fun, blushing deeply with shame and humiliation, shut himself 
up and meditated deeply, fasting. After a little he dashed down his fist 
on the table and shouted, ‘“‘I w#// do it; it’s the only way. Here 


goes!” 


The behaviour of Fun after this was so diametrically opposed to his 
nobility of character, so apparently mean, grovelling, base, and con- 
temptible, that his admirers recoiled in horror, and those that loved him 
wept. 

‘ What did he do?” Why, he went at the dead of night to John 
Bull, and ¢47s was the conversation that took place :— 

‘* Hum! so you think he’s such a good fellow, eh?” said FuN, with 
a very strange sneer. 

‘* What, Gordon?” replied John Bull, with instant resentment. ‘‘ Yes, 
sir, I do think so, emphatically. If you have anything to hint against 
the character of that noble “i 

‘*Oh, dear!” said FuN mysteriously, ‘* Since you’re so very much 
attached to him, I certainly would not be the one to hint at anything 
that might depreciate—for instance, / would not whisper a word about 
—a—well, let us say forgery, and polygamy, and petty larceny, and 





| arson, and milk adulteration, and wholesale suicide—— 


ohn Bull arose, and Fun made off hurriedly. But the seeds of 
slander had taken effect. Inalittle while John said, ‘* I wonder whether 
it is possible that he’s a dad fellow instead of a good fellow, after all?” 
Foun let the--in this case beneficent—poison work. Ina week John 
was convinced that Gordon was a bad fellow ; and (as we need hardly 
say) Gordon was immediately rescued, like Bill had been. Zhen FuN 
cleared the hero’s character, and laughed aloud in glee, 


= 
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A Goop “Line” or Bustness.—The Midland line. 








gj iio CORKESPONDENTS.—Zhe Editor doss not bind himsel/ to acknowledge, return, or Pay for Contributions 
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DOINGS AT LORD’S; OR, THE CRICKET REPORTER ILLUSTRATED. 
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A well-delivered Ball from the Pavilion 
end compelled him to retire. 








he Champion was nicely taken at 
Square Leg. 
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A Good Catch at Point. 


A “Single,” 


followed by a Couple of ‘* Maidens,” Score rising rapidly. 











A Noble Record! 


. 
Through the agency of the Royal National Lifeboat Insti.ution, 955 lives and 3 

vessels were saved fast year. During the 69 years of the in stitution’s exister nce, 
o,563 lives have been saved by its efforts, Its income in 1883 was £40,250, its expen 
diture £45,017. Contributions will be thankfully received by the acsetary, Charle 

Dibdin, Lsy., 14 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

: ) — ‘ae ° a. ; 

j BLEsT be that institution, and all its boatmen brave, 

; Who risk their own lives freely that they may seek to save 

The lives of shipwrecked suff’rers—the sport of wind and wave! 

: By day and night e’er ready, courageously they go 

: Out in the raging tempest to succour others’ woe ; 

: On every side is peril, yet dauntlessly they row! 

: And by God’s help they often have rescued many a crew, 

Who, battling with the billows, saw nought but death in view; 

But, alas! those noble heroes have sometimes perished too. 

5 

Ah, while at deeds of courage our hearts can proudly swell, 

While charity and pity can in our bosoms dwell, 

We'll aid that institution that does its work so well. 


| 
| 
| 
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NEW LEAVES. 


Longman’s,—In the pleasant pages of Longman’s, between the instal- 
ment of ‘‘ Jack’s Courtship ” and ‘‘ Madam,” there is a very enjoyable 
short story called ‘* My Paris Masters.”’ 

The Century, usually so rich in illustration, has this month some par- 
ticularly clever drawings by Mr. Harry Fenn, whose works we are 
pleased to have the opportunity of praising as highly as they deserve. 

St, Nicholas is always charming. The most pleasing thing in the 
present number is ‘‘ The Philopena.” 

The Letsure Hour, the Sunday at Home, the Boys Own Paper, anc 
the Girl's Own Paper are, if possible, better than usual. 

Macmillan's.—A new story is begun called ‘‘ Mitchelhurst Place.’ 
Matthew Arnold’s *f Emerson” will be read with interest. 

Household Words is full of variety, and has an abundance of valuable 
material. 

The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion has an attractive display of costumes 
and headgear, sure to please the ladies. 

The Journal of Decorative Art is of great value and usefulness to 
decorators and others of like calling. 

The Zark has a highly commendable selection of pieces. 
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“Perfécted” 


CODLIVER OIL 


At 14, 2/6, 4/9, and 9/-. 


Sold Everywhere. 
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Itis always safe 








Cadbury's 
ezee(ladna 


Cocoa thickens in the 
REFRESHING!!! 


cup, its proves the 
addition of Starch 


PURE!!! SOLUBLE!!! 
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“ARCADES ARM-BEAU,” 


Second’ Arry,—‘*I SAY, MARIAR, SHALL WE HITCH UP TOO?” 
YOU ’RE QUITE ’ANDY ENOUGH AS ’ 


Mariar.—‘** NO, THANK YOU, ’ENERY. 


” 
. 


TIS 


Second ’Arry.—‘* WELL, THERE’S NO ’ARM IN IT, IS THERE?” 
Mariar.—‘*‘ No; AND I DON’T WANT NO ’ARM TO COME TO ME NEITHER, SO WE'LL JUST LEAVE THINGS AS THEY Is.” 








THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


THE sixty-sixth exhibition of this vigorous society (which can no longer 
be called mew) redounds to the credit of its managing members. A goodly 
harvest of shekels will be reaped before the show closes—well deserved 
shekels too—at least so our artistic adviser says. The A. A.’s mind, 
however, is frequently addled through severe attacks of water-colour on 
the brain, therefore he is not entirely reliable in the matter of straight 
tips; but all will admit he is perfectly correct in saying that the Royal 
Institute occupies an equivalent position in ‘‘ water” to the Royal 
Academy’s posture in ‘‘ oil,” regarding both colour and honour. 

T. Walter Wilson exhibits an excellent portrait of ‘‘ The President.” 
The P, is depicted working terribly hard in his luxurious studio. He 
wears a very ducal expression, but is good-naturedly turning round 
towards a humble client (out of the picture) to inform him where to get 
the very best cigars in the world. The P. is doing this kindly act at the 
risk of losing a hundred guineas by putting a false brush-mark across his 
picture. Such conduct shows true nobility. 

‘*Good Bye!” by Townely Green, gives evidence of masterly technical 
execution. Two pretty damsels are saying ‘‘Ta, ta” to grandpapa. 
There is a nice ‘‘ remember me in your will ” feeling about this picture. 

In ‘‘Satisfaction,” by Joseph Nash, a ghastly subject is treated with 
strong-spirited dramatic power. But paintings of dead duelists are nearly 
as unpleasant to gaze on as live inebriates who have been/reated withstrong 
spirituous dram-antic power. Walter Langley sends a pathetic picture 
called ** Cornish Fishing Village.” A sad-eyed fisher-girl has evident!y 
lost her husband at sea; an elderly dame is tenderly leading her away 
from the telegraph office. The bystanders do not exhibit much sympathy, 
though. Possibly in these wife-beating days they look upon the loss of 
a lord and master as a decided advantage to the young woman. ‘‘A 
Summer’s Day,” by E. J. Gregory, sparkles and shimmers as a summer's 
day should when on its best behaviour; no sign of a fog, or frost, or a 
thunderstorm can be detected. 





Rk. Spencer Stanhope’s ‘* Winnowing ” justifies his repute as a great 
comic artist. ‘‘ Winnowing”’ is replete with quaint dry eodinad The 
only trifling defect in this picture is the dauby treatment of some uncer- 
tain material being winnowed. Is it butterine or honeycomb? 

Seymour Lucas gives us a clean, smart, cleverly drawn bit of work, 
‘‘The Blacksmith;” but it is too clean, distinctly suggesting that the 
horny-handed son of toil must have recently been on strike, as he looks 
such a nice bright pink of fleshly perfection. ‘*Tom Pinch and Ruth,” 
by Charles Green, is superbly handled. Charles Green is an evenly 
talented painter, always in good form, and who never comes heavily to 
grass. Frank Dadd shows up ‘‘A Victim of Fashion,” who happens to 
be a poodle undergoing the process of clipping at the hands of an old 
man. The “‘ victim” bears his trouble patiently, to the astonishment of 
two small dogs, who look on eagerly, thinking possibly that he is shortly 
to be chopped up into cats’ meat, and given to them to eat. 

Anderson Hague’s study, ‘‘A Boy Asleep,” is broad and effective; 
but the youngster does not appear to be having dreams of bliss: he looks 
as though he had dozed off exhausted by tooth-Aague, Probably he has 
only been recently spanked, though. 

It is well to pause and enjoy Ludwick Passini’s ‘‘ Passeggio”’ while 
passing through the East Gallery, and afterwards stay to learn a moral 
lesson from ‘‘ A Bible Reading,” by E. A. Abbey. Undoubtedly the 
alarm expressed on the face of a child, who, reclining in a woman’s lap, 
gazes with horror at a flippant young person jerking jonquils about, 
instead of listening to the Scripture reader, ought to make all frivolous 
grown-up girls and boys austere and staid on the very spot. 








Not a Whit. 


Fun’s humourists, he begs to say, 
Are always neat and ond fide: 

And even mow, in their array 

(Though Whitsuntide ’s a seascn gay), 
You will not find his ‘‘ wits”’-untide y. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


Tue Princess’s (Morning).—Messrs. Jones and Herman’s new one- 
act piece, Chatterton, is a neatly-written and constructed, but unpre- 
tending sketch, deriving most of its interest from the fact that Mr. 

Wilson Barrett sus- 

SH aN Ct sas : tains the principal cha- 
Ca 4 racter. It sets forth 
certain hitherto unre- 
corded incidents con- 
nected with Thomas, 
preceding and leading 
upto that violent young 
man’s final and fatal 
drink, and the realiza- 
tion of Mr. Willis’s 
celebrated picture. We 
find Mrs. Angel (capi- 
tally played by Mrs. 
Huntley) not quite so 





young as we have 
generally pictured her, 
nor quite so *‘ milliner” 
—a casual remark of 
hers, revealing the fact 
| that she is not so much a maker of ‘‘saques” to hold ladies (which I 
| have always fondly believed her to be), as a maker of sacks to hold 
| anything you please, from flour, which is white, to coals, which is black. 
| lam not disputing the correctness of Messrs. Jones and Herman on this 
| point, because I can’t remember for the life of me where I got my im- 
| pression: it is only another cherished belief shattered, that’s all ; and 
| I daresay, when the course of years has involved the facts in still greater 
| mistiness, there will arise a dramatist who will discover that this estimable 
lady (whom I believe Chatterton tried to kiss onthe stairs sometimes) 
neither made dresses or bags, but *‘ sherry wine!” We find, further, 
that a certain Lady Mary, of phenomenal susceptibility and innocence, 
| has fallen violently in love with the poet because he has apostrophized 
_her in certain verses, This young lady visits the poet’s garret in his 
absence, and, learning his starving condition, leaves a ten-pound note 
and a letter promising an appointment (of a governmental, not a tender 
/nature). These documents the unfortunate Thomas only discovers after 
he has taken the fatal draught, and has, as he says, ‘* not an hour of life 
| in him,” although the hour and the “‘ tenner” together suggest at least 
|a try at a hasty run to the chemist’s for something in the way of an anti- 
dote. This incident supplies, in a more romantic and dramatically 
effective form, the pathetic interest of Dr. Fry’s projected visit of inquiry 
and assistance to Bristol, abandoned only in consequence of the poet’s 
| death. Mr, Wilson Barrett’s performance of the hero was striking and 
| picturesque, and the varying moods with which it abounds were ex- 
| pressed with undeviating skill. An interesting character sketch of what 
I may call a reckless wreck was played with fidelity by Mr. George 
Barrett. Miss Emmeline Ormsby and Miss Mary Dickens appear in the 
slight characters of Lady Mary and her cousin respectively, and do not 
articularly distinguish themselves. But after all, the main point of 
interest, and what everybody is waiting for, is the realization of Mr. 
Wallis’s picture, and when the curtain descends for the second time upon 
Mr. Barrett lying coat and waistcoatless on the truckle bed with one leg 
carefully folded under the other, and one arm hanging down, torn papers 
duly arranged and scattered, and the early morning light throwing the 
' dome of St. Paul’s into dark relief as seen through the window, all is joy 
and happiness and enthusiastic calls for actor and authors, 
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| ‘Tne Priscess’s.—Mrs. HunTLEY GIVES HER 
| KEPRESENTATION OF CHATTERTONE. 





THe Comepy,—WNell Gwynne being withdrawn here, the sometime 
stupendously 
popular La 
Mascotte has 
taken its place. 
Mr. Gaillard 
and Miss Ada 
Wilson are 
the sole re- 
mainders of the 
original cast, 
the present one 
including Miss 
Florence St. 
John, Miss 
Victoria Rey- 
nolds, Mr, 
Arthur Ro- 
berts, Mr, 
Louis Kelleher, and Henry Walsham. Miss St. John sang with a some- 
what tired ring in her voice up to about the middle of the second act— 
the weather, which was of the gently broiling description, may account 








Tue Comepy.—KinG ARTHUR AND THE TRAIN-BEARER. 











for it ; anyway, the first duet with Pippo in the second act was sung in 
excellent style and voice, and the part was acted well throughout. Mr. 
Roberts was characteristically funny and quaint, but his is a funniness 
and quaintness in which there is something of sameness, Mr. Kelleher 
was comical, and Mr. Walsham, with a rather unentertaining stutter, 
sang very pleasantly, obtaining the usual emcore for the frivolous ‘* Love 
is blind ” air. Miss Victoria Reynolds made the most of her few chances, 
and Miss Ada Wilson danced with her usual finish and originality. 
Some one caught Mr. Audran during the evening and made him bow 
his acknowledgments, Whether the revival will have a great success 
depends on you, my public, and the weather. 


THE AVENUE.—Mr. J. Mortimer’s version ot La Petite Fadette, with 
the title Zitt/e Cricket, has succeeded the 7Aree Hats, which have been 
**taken off” at this house. Some new songs and dances have been 
added since its first production, and Miss Lydia Cowell, as then and at 
a recent matinée, appears as the neglected Fanchon, The part is played 
with the gracious refinement and bright intelligence which characterizes 
all this clever 
lady does ; it is 
a little, just a 
little, wanting 
in colour in 
parts, and the 
finish of the 
story is rather 
tame, but she 
is not wanting 
in spirit on 
occasion ; she 
dances’ with 
finish, ease, 
and origina- 
lity, and in the 
close-fitting 
cap and neat 
black costume 
of the last act makes as fresh and pleasing a picture as one need wish to 
look upon. I am afraid the time of year is rather against any ‘‘ new 
departure ’’ in theatrical matters, otherwise I think so pleasurable a per- 
formance would make something of a hit. Mr. Walter Everard appears 
as Landry, playing with care and some effect, but he can scarcely be 
said to be in his element,and Mr. J. G. Taylor makes what humour 
there is to be made out of the part of Jeannot, suggesting, moreover, some- 
thing of character. Miss Beatrice St. Maur displayed an over-anxiety to 
make herself heard, which had a hardening effect upon the tones of her 
voice. She, however, sang a ballad with some success. 





THe Avenvug.—A Litr_e Game or CRrRICKET—SCORES 
HEAVILY, TOO. 


Nops AND WINKs.—To-day (Wednesday) Mr. W. H. Griffiths, Mr. 
Bruce’s courteous acting manager at the Prince’s, takes a benefit matinée 
at that theatre. The Co/ome/ (with Mr. Bruce as Colonel Woodd, Miss 
Lingard as Mrs. Blyth, Miss Tilbury as Nellie, and, for the rest, the 
original ca ‘) in conjunction with other entertainments, will form the 
programme. --Haverley’s American Mastodon Minstrels have commenced 
a summer season at Drury Lane which they hope to make as mastodon 
as themselves, if ‘‘mastodon” means big. Mr. Haverley asserts that 
they are the first foreigners who have ever obtained a footing in Old 
Drury. I’m afraid his history is not very reliable ; how about the Saxe- 
Meiningen parties ?—but no matter—success to the Mastodons.—A new 
version of Quida’s J/oths, by Mr. Mervyn Dallas, will be played at the 
Strand on the morning of Thursday, the 26th of June, in which Miss 
Lottie Venne will sustain the part of Fuchsia Leach.—Last Thursday 
that wonderfully comical Com/uszon attained its 350th representation at 
the Vaudeville.—The French plays commence at the Gaiety on Monday 
next (the 9th), when the theatre will be found ‘to have been cleaned out, 
I believe (it’s lucky for a management when the cleaning-out process is 
confined to the house, and does not invade the treasury). The fact of 
Mr. Terry suffering from a boil, and Miss Farren from an attack of 
biliousness, suggested the closing of the establishment, and the opportu- 
nity was seized to have a ‘‘ spring cleaning.” After the French plays 
have had their (let us hope) successful run, we may hope to see the 
Mausoleum—I beg pardon—the Gaiety, resume its wonted aspect with 
Mr. Terry off the boil, and Miss Farren off the ‘‘ bile.”—Signorina 
Bessone (which looks strangely like Miss Bessy) has danced herself into 
the good graces of the Empire patrons. Good graces ! 

NESTOR. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, Offering childs’ cauls for sale, are cropping out 
largely in some of our contemporaries—owing to the recent shipwrecks, 
maybe. The newspapers who pinder to blind superstition by inserting 
such advertisements, to the detriment of imbeciles’ pockets, deserve 
calling over the coals, 
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CONVERSATIONS FOR THE TIMES. 


SWEET INGENUOUSNESS! 


SIMPLE WILLIAM (0/ the Mint). What a beautiful evening, James! 
How sweetly the stars shed their radiance! Could we be better em- 
ployed on such a night than in 
cracking that suburban crib I men- 
tioned to you? Does not all seem 
to invite such an enterprise? 

INGENUOUS JAMES (of the New 
Cut). You are right. The moon 
in all its fullness will rise presently, 
and its ray will enable us the better 
to see the work before us. 

S. W. What a disappointment ! 
It has clouded over, and the night 
is as black as pitch. I feel that I 
shrink from cracking that crib 
under the cover of darkness. Does 
it not seem to you also that there 
is something underhanded in such 
a course ? 

I. J. It does. I have often won- 
dered what could be the origin of 
our custom of doing such acts by 
night when all are wrapt in sleep, 
as though there were something in 
the work that we fain would hide 
from our fellow-men. Why should 
we be ashamed of our occupation? 
What have we to fear? Who can 
possibly object to such a 

S. W. You are right. Let us 
make an entire change, and pursue 
our vocation in future in the full 
light of day; we will crack the 
crib to-morrow. = + * * 
I. J. What a beautiful day! Here are the tools. Why should we 
conceal them in a carpet-bag? Would they not be easier to carry simply 
strapped together thus? How the sun glitters on the bright jemmy and 
the well-polished skeleton-keys ; the reflection quite dazzles the police- 
man, insomuch that he blinks again. I like policemen; they are the 
guardians of the night, and will see that we are not molested by day. 

S. W. How great and intelligent an interest does the constable take 
in our tools!’ No doubt he is of a mechanical turn of mind. I have no 
time now, or I would stay awhile and explain to him all their beauties 
of construction and finish. Why, he is so interested that he is following 
us. But here is the crib. 

I, J. Why should we, as it were, sneak round to the back? Let us 
rather burst open the front door and enter there. ’T is well; here is the 
owner, but he cannot object to what we do. Here is the constable too, 
who takes so intelligent an interest in mechanical skill. Why, William, 
this is most extraordinary. He collars us violently from behind. 

S. W. He does, indeed. What can it all mean? The proprietor of 
the house also assists to pin us down. They are treating us as though 
we were enemies—as though our occupation were something forbidden. 
It cannot be possible that our pursuits are opposed to the spirit of the 
law? At any rate, the law will not be hard upon those who do not 
know. Let me read once more (reading from n-wspaper cutting) :— 


‘*The magistrates acting for the Finsbury division of the county of 
Middlesex had before them a number of dealers in bullion, silver-melters, 
and jewellers in the Clerkenwell district, who were summoned for using 
false weights and balances. The defendants urged that, as the Act 
under which the proceedings were taken had remained dormant ever 
Since it had been passed, they thought it was not intended to enforce it. 
A nominal penalty was imposed in each case.” 


I will explain to the constable that we think it is not intended to enforce 
the Act. * * * There, you see; he understands, and lets us go. 




















Cold Comfort. 


A PROVINCIAL paper refers to Lord Salisbury as ‘‘a cold and chilling 
genius,” 
‘* A cold and chilling genius?” Yes, 
As some find to their cost— 
For has not the renowned Lord S. 
Gained fame for many a “ frost”? 





THE Spectator calls Lord Randolph ‘‘that horrid young mutineer.” No 
doubt many a fine old crusted Conservative exclaims in the House, 


Whistler's “Notes,” “Harmonies,” “Nocturnes,” etc. 
in Bond Street. 


J. MCNEILL WHISTLER has a great capacity for inventing strange 
titles for his eccentric productions. ‘* Scherzo in blue,” “‘ Sands; blue 
note,” ‘‘ Harmony in yellow and brown—Sunday,” ‘‘ Bravura in brown,” 
**Caprice in red,” ** Black and emerald—coal-mine,” and ‘‘ Parasol ; 
red note,” alone show the fertility of his mind when making an arrange- 
ment in catalogues. The great merit of his pictures consists in the fact 
that they may be hung upside down without losing any of their interest, 
or be placed on easels sideways, and still tell their story quite as intelli- 
gibly as when they are set on their right end. Long years of training have 
taught us to know whether it is advisable to stand on the head or not 
when looking at Whistler’s pictures in order to appreciate them thoroughly. 
Though this artist hails from Tite Street, his pictures are too loose in 
painting to suit the ruddy Philistine portion of the British public. He 
supplies very good coffee to his friends on private view days, though. 
“Sweet harmony in brown coffee, dark chicory, white sugar, sweet 
scandal, and cream,” don’t you know? 








TURF CUTTINGS. 


To THE EpIToR oF “Fun,” 





SporTiING SketTcHES No. 7.—A Se_uinG Race, 


S1r,—The Manchester Cup—that’s what it’s about this week—the 
Manchester Cup. Manchester’s an enterprising place, Sir. It’s where 
we get our cotton lords from, and what should we be without our cotton 
lords? I’m not very sure that I know the exact kind of lord a cotton 
one ts, though; I’m pretty sure it isn’t made of cotton, though I have 
some sort of a notion that it is made éy it. Perhaps it’s the sort of lord 
one cottons to easiest. Any way, Manchester’s where they make them 
among other things; and anything connected with Manchester's entitled 
to respect, especially now they ’ve got their own way about that Canal 
they ’re all so jubilant about, and so I take to their Cup (as I do to most 
cups this weather), and tip it (as I do most cups this weather). Here is the 


Tir FOR THE MANCHESTER CUP, 


Sing merry, sing hey! for a year and a day 

(For you think not the bard would betray you? How say you?) 
And as you peruse his intelligent views 

May you find that the hints they convey you repay you, 
Then note Corrie Roy with a pleasure, my boy, 

That an intimate knowledge of horses enforces; 
Camel-i-ard, too, you ’ll with interest view, 

And belief—which report from all sources endorses, 


Some look for the first in the swift Chiselhurst, 
Thy number they up may convey, O Borneo; 
But bear things in mind, and there ’s Havock you'll find, 
Of which horse have something to say, oh! they may, oh!" 
Whate’er Primrose II. is expected to do, 
Oh, be sure that she never will see us to “tree” us; 
And whatever doubt there may linger about, 
We will look to the gallant Linnzeus to free us, 


In Tonans you should find an animal good ' 
(Though good ones are rare as the famed Mrs. Harris). 
I'll chirp in thy praise for a number of days, 
Through Cambria, London, and Paris, Beaumanis. 
The rest, though unnamed, needn't think themselves shamed, 
For we’re anxious to treat them politely—and rightly— 
And we leave them exempt from the glance of contempt, 
For contempt ’s an expression that ’s slightly unsightly. 


And so, no more till next week, from 
Yours, &c., TROPHONIUS, 
Pt, , , ee ats! ; : inlously 
* This line requires smoothing with a hot iron.—Troruomivus. [Or igaominious 
' burning by the common hangman.—Eprror.] 








whenever Lord R. is defying his leaders, ‘‘ Would he were mute-in-(h)ere!” 
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SKETCHES AT THE VERY ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS,. 
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OUR EXTRA-SPECIAL AND THE BAND OF THE 
BELGIAN GUIDES. 


I vee. quite certain, Sir, that I did the right thing in inviting—of 
course in your name—M. Staps and the sixty-seven members of his 
brilliant brass band to take breakfast with me on Friday last. ‘* Come 
early, and bring your instruments,’ I had said to their energetic leader 
the evening before at the ‘‘ Healtheries,” and my guests did both, insist- 
ing in their grave Belgic way on playing ‘* God Save the Queen ” in front 
of my suburban residence before coming in, and thus attracting the whole 
neighbourhood to the spot. 

It would have done your heart good, Sir, to have noticed the ready 
way in which I turned the incident to account by making a few dprofos 
remarks from an upstairs window, and punctuating the same with hand- 
fuls of back numbers of Fun, which I flung broadcast amongst the 
crowd. The enthusiasm was immense. Les Braves Belges, flinging 
down their brazen instruments, warmly fraternized with the populace, 
and on attempting to pick up their trumpets, Xc., again, I regret to have 
to add that two cornets-a-piston and a bassoon were missing. I have— 
need I tell you, Sir ?—already supplied three brand-new instruments—of 
course in your name—with appropriate inscriptions, 

I regretted the little comtretemps, however, at the time, for it resulted 
in my gallant musical visitors insisting—and very naturally, I think—in 
keeping their instruments about them on sitting down to breakfast, the 
effect of which was that the eggs and bacon got mixed up with an ophe- 
cleide, whilst the vicar of the parish, who attended officially, with his 
churchwardens carrying their wands of office, put his foot through a big 
drum, which, as you will notice from the enclosed note, cost no less than 
seven hundred and fifty francs in Brussels. 

On the other hand, Sir, the presence of the instruments added con- 
siderably to the hilarity of the meal. Thus it gave M. le Gros, the wag 
of the band, a chance of giving us imitations on the cornopean of opening 
a bottle of ginger-beer, and afforded M. Staps an opportunity of making 
his men pass up their cups to the sound of the bugle. Meanwhile con- 
| versation flowed freely, and (still in your name, Sir) I invited the whole 
| band to fix their own day for going to Sir John Soane’s Museum, and 
exploring the vaults of the National Safe Deposit Company. 

M otaps wv very funny al ut the Healt I xhibitior adh I call it 








de Elt Exhibition,” said he, ‘‘ but, 7a foz / all dat de poobleek seem to 
do is to seet in de hot sun and taste custard for nodings out of a leetle 
glass.” 

The vicar had arranged, at my request, to make a speech of welcome 
to my guests, and accordingly, at a given signal from me, he rose and 
began as follows: ‘‘Mes Braves Guides de Belgique,—in the name of 
old England I greet you. Your name is known toall of us well. Though 
I have not myself explored the Plains of Waterloo, yet many of my 
countrymen have done so, and we all know that their first thought be- 
fore attempting such a task is to secure the services of a brave ‘ Guide.’ 
Yes, messieurs, you, in your national capacity of Guides, have doubtless 
often led my touring countrymen over the historical field. You——” 
but at this point, Sir, I had to pull the vicar forcibly into his seat, at 
the same time seizing the arm of a choleric oboeist who was in the act of 
hurling his instrument at the reverend speaker. Even M. Staps had 
risen angrily to his feet to protest against the vicar’s unfortunate con- 
founding of the band of a crack cavalry regiment with the garrulous touts 
who tell tourist yarns on the Plains of Waterloo, and pass off Brummagem 
bullets on the unwary Briton as relics of the battle. 

I hastened to explain, but my efforts were only partially successful, 
and the meal which began so well ended in silence and constraint, even 
my carefully-prepared mo¢s (in French) failing to reassure my guests. 
The vicar, who meant well, I am convinced, suddenly remembered a 
christening appointment, and we were a little more convivial when he 
had gone, but M. Staps only embraced me on one cheek on leaving ; 
and the first of the series of International Breakfasts I propose to give 
—of course in your name, Sir—has not been quite the brilliant success I 


anticipated. 








Does he (Ja)maica-Rum Mistake ? 


Mr. CAINE, M.P., intends to question the House of Commons with 
regard to the ‘‘issuing of rum, as a cool and refreshing beverage, to 
ritish troops in the Soudan.” Should the hon. Member carry out this 
threat, he might do worse than adopt as his motto—‘** Arma- V1-Xum- 


gue Caine-o!” Eh? 


THe present | ught to be merry, for this is a W(h)it-ty time. 
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SKETCHES AT THE EQUALLY ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 








UPHOLDING THE DIGNITY. correction in our columns, The contemporary Press cannot stoop to 


‘Tue dignity of the modern Press,” said the Editor reflectively, such disreputable tricks as refusing to acknowledge an error,”’ 


‘demands that the authenticity of all information published should be mE , oe age lig. ppb a ——— ial 
thoroughly established.” ery well, then, ict me have a look at the smaliest type we have on 


“‘Vessir,” said the Correspondent. the premises. 7his? Why, this is diamond—far too large. Go and 


‘‘The disreputable journalism of past times, impelled rather by an | 8¢t Some special type made, just big enough to read with the aid of a 
unscrupulous devotion to the interests of party than by a regard for the | POWerful microscope ; and then set up three lines out of this letter—the 
everlasting truth, might afford to indulge in misleading information ; but mildest part of it. That’s it. Now, we’ll print it at the bottom ofa 


such stratagems are beneath the pure dignity of contemporary jour- | Column as if it were an advertisement—so. I don't think anybody can 
9 possibly notice it like that; do you, James? 


nalistic—a—— : : ; 
‘* Yessir,” said the Correspondent ‘*No, sir,” said the Correspondent. 
4 ’ ' ° 3 7 “cn ” ° » wee ce . 4 > » ; 
** Yes, very well; then just take a look round and see if Bismarck (or n Rare _, Said the Editor. The self-respect of the modern Press is 
vin ed. 





the Mahdi, or the Emperor of China, or the King of the Cannibal 
Islands) is looking.” 
**Tt’s all safe, sir; he’s taking a nap,” said the Correspondent. 





The Premier’s Portmanteau. 








‘Very well; then be quick and write a long letter to the paper stating (A Worp Or WARNING.) 
| that he has remarked, during an interview with you, that he intends to | Be warned, O ye natives of Britain, in time! 
come over and pull the Premier’s nose to-morrow week. This will | That Gladstone is deeply intent upon crime 
| damage the other side awfully, and everybody will believe it until it’s | (Bear in mind this is 2o¢ Tory rant), oh! 
| too late. Pitch it pretty strong: say he said Gladstone is a gaby, anda | Indeed, there is serious cause for alarm; 
gobemouche, and a gawk; and I'’ll have it printed in large caps, and He clearly is plotting some terrible harm 
| leaded out a foot wide.” | With the clockwork that’s in his portmanteau! 


| The obedient Correspondent did as he was bid. Everybody read the 
| long and conspicuous letter, printed in large caps and red and blue ink 
leaded out a foot wide, and surrounded by stars and an ornamental 


With ‘* political dynamite,” look you, he means 
To blow ev’ry Tory to small smithereens 
(Then he’d laugh like the clown in the panto.) 


border. There was much excitement; the existing Government was And on thats ty MEd temtediiah tecnnis 
, turned out of office over it; and war was declared against Germany (or Th dye woth will Nh gpl oe 
the Soudan, or China, or the Cannibal Islands—whichever you like). at the 6 > = ? vite 
That clockwork in Gladstone’s portmanteau! 
. x » + * * 


That clockwork is now running merrily down; 


i ‘© This is famous!” chuckled the Editor. ‘It’s true Great Britain It is plain he’d destroy Constitution and Crown; 

| has got a good licking, and has to give up India, Gibraltar, and so forth; : Ar P ig ps gine ttle aanhes , 
but it has irretrievably damaged the other party—that’s the great thing. Oh pai, h ri hi ing Se (they are such ateeoeke !) 
Hullo! What’s this? A long letter from Bismarck (or the Mahdi, &c.) T » pray : P cv roe oe pee Ae ta check 
unreservedly repudiating the words attributed to him, and explaining es py the elroy Ciidatenate portmanteau ! 


that the whole lot is a tissue of groundless falsehoods, James,”’ 
**Yessir,” said the Correspondent. 
‘*The dignity of modern journalism demands the insertion of this 








Not A **Correct CARD.”—The Welsher. 
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A DULLARD. 





The stolid want of appreciation of the Britisher—partially due to the dismal fogginess of his home—grows really m>re painful every day. 
gay and witty neighbour across the Straits (with a genial wish to draw him from his misanthropic dullness), ‘‘ let me hand you one of my comic papers. It is intensely 


—) 


unny—all indecency, immorality, sneers at virtue, and double meaning 





en 





Still, his genial neighbour tries again. ‘‘ Here,” he cries, 
over it with me?” Yet the morose 





‘Not the kind of fun you 


** Safristi!" exclaims the genial neighbour. 


care for? Ave there, then, any other kinds of fun?" 











s. But, if you will credit it, the dismal Briton is not amused. 


‘*Monsieur, cries his 








‘is a play Sogonding for its mirth entirely on the most repulsive forms of indelicacy. 


triton, enveloped in his depressing fogs, sullenly glowers. 


— . 











Will you not chuckle 





You can't do anything with that Briton. 
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“SHALL I COME WITH YOU, MY PRETTY MAID?” 


“YOU CAN, IF YOU WISH TO, SIR,” SHE SAID. 


ONABLE INTENTIONS. 
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“WHERE ARE YOU GO! 
“I’M GOING A-VOTING, 
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QUESTIONABLE INTENTIONS, 
(See Cartoon.) 


THERE’s a dear little tale of a charming flirtation 
That’s told in a favourite nursery rhyme, 
Which will fitly apply (with scme slight alteration) 
To the Franchise discussion at this present time. 
* Where are you going, my pretty maid ” 
“I’m going a-voting, sir,” she said. 
“ Shall I come with you, my pretty maid?” 
* You can if you wish to, sir,” she said. 


The gentleman then, in the story we mention, 
Proceeds, in a mood of inquisitive fun, 
To the lady’s relations to turn his attention, 
And thus (as amended) his questions do run : 
“Who is your father, my pretty maid?” 
“ My father’s named Woodall, sir,” she said. 
“ And who is your mother, my pretty maid?” 
“ Well—the mate of my father, sir,” she said. 


jut the gentleman shows that he’s rather self-seeking 
So the lady resolves he has chattered enough, 
And (at least, in the story of which we are speaking) 
Administers to him a lively rebuff. 
“ Will you vote for me, my pretty maid?” 
“ 7 ll make no rash promises, sir,” she said. 
“ Suppose I don’t come, then, my pretty maid? 
“T never asked you, sir,” she said. 
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A Cabinet Council, 1884. 


_ Iv israther difficult to gain admission to a Cabinet Council, especially 
in these days of daggers and dynamite. If you don't believe this, knock 
or ring at the mysterious door in Downing Street and ask to see Mr. 
Gladstone when a C.C, is being held. Of course refuse to go away 
when you are told he is engaged, throw farthing crackers down in the 
hall, and finally pull a ‘‘Jack-in-the-box” out of your pocket. The 
result may give you an unpleasant experience of the way the down- 
trodden public is treated in Government offices. After you have been 
let out on bail, should you still hanker after C.C.s, call in at Alexander 
Bassano’s studios at 25 Old Bond Street, and have a look at his clever 
monochrome of a Cabinet Council. Tell him all your troubles: he will 
at once become sympathetic, feed you with biscuits, advise you to be- 
come a subscriber for a C.C. reproduction, and so secure the advantage 
of a Cabinet Council perpetually hanging on your own walls. 





Octavius Ebenezer Potts. 
HIS FILOSOFY,—PULL-BREAD. 


A SECOND-RATE filosofer is a greater man than a thurd-rate fule. 

In combining the lines of buty with those of ewtility, man iz following 
in the futesteps of nacher, six thowsend yeres behind her. 

If they were not so menny kats nokking abowt, whot jolly pretty 
animels we should think they were! 

It iz an eazy thing to proov that kalameties are sent uz tolern a lessun 
frum, There is nuthing amusing in them; and nacher, when not 
amewsing, is invariably instruktive. 

Woomanhude is a palliative for krime, and manhood is an exkuse for 
brutalite. 

Thare are times and times, and daze, weeks, munths, and years of 
humdrum ; but thare are times which an orther sets upon a pinnikle, and 
looks back upon hiz howses of kall in the work of his progress. 

We hev sed elsewhair that Nacher gives uz worter ; sew she duz, but 
the worter kumpenies make uz pay for it. 

When we are kalled upon to stand upon our heds, let uz do it in az 
dignified a manner az possible. 


A Caddish Carol. 


WHAT is the weason 
of this upwoah, 
chappie ? 

Why are the wivers, 
stweets,and parks 
so gay? 

There seems a cwowd 
of folksextwemely 
happy, 

And youngsters keep 
on shouting out 
** Hooway !” 

Bai Jove! why 
is it, pway? 


Eh? ‘* Whitsuntide 
Bank Holiday” ? 
How funny ! 

Then that’s why all 
the multitude ’s 
about ; 

~ And in al fwesco plea- 
sures spend their 
money, 

Paw beggahs! 
p’waps they sel- 
domcan get out— 

They ’re ‘‘ work- 
ing ” folks, no 
doubt ! 





Let them enjoy themselves in their wough fashion, 
IVe'll ogle ev’wy “filly ” smartly dwessed ; 
For our appawwel we have spent much cash on, 
With our gwand style, now we’re dwessed in our best, 
The girls must be impwessed ! 


And yet we sometimes find it wather galling, 
For many a girl at our pwetensions scoffs ; 
They guess we ’re of the ‘*‘counter-jumping " calling— 
And only made-up ‘‘ tofts !” 





THE Best ALMANAC TO CONSULT JUST Now.—Whit-taker’s. 











IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST. 























SiR B, NEFFICENT, M.P. (Meméer for Stn B. NEFFICENT and FAMILY), 
to DRAUGHTSMAN, I wish to frame a little Bill, to grant 
(Entirely in the public interest) 
My joint-stock company exclusive right 
To sell umbrellas in the British Islands 
At seven times the present prices current, 
Making it felony for any one 
To get such goods from any other source. 
I greatly wish to get this measure through— 
Entirely in the public interest. 
What think you? 
DRAUGHTSMAN. Let me see. I think you said 
The thing is in the public interest ? 
NEFFICENT. Undoubtedly. You see, the thing would pay 
A certain fifty, at the least, per cent. 
To me and other six who hold the shares ; 
By which, you see, the public interest 
Would vastly 
DRAUGHTSMAN. Oh, of course—assuredly. 
Sir B, Nerr, And then, if I could get another Act— 
Entirely in the public interest— 
Compelling each adult inhabitant 
To buy a silk umbrella 
DRAUGHTSMAN. Oh, the Bill 
Is safe to pass, explained as you explain it, 
When backed by that preamble which my skill, 
And long experience, and thorough knowledge 
Of all committees’ little weaknesses 
Alone can frame. This eloquent preamble— 
A masterpiece of pure persuasiveness, 
A monument of wheedledom, a type 
For future ages of ‘‘ the way to put it ”— 
This eloquent preamble shall commence : 
‘* Whereas the Public Interest Demands 
That all umbrellas should from this time forth, 
Entirely in the public interest, 
And with a view, by fixing quality, 
To further well the public interest, 
Be, as this Bill provides and stipulates, 
In furtherance of the public interest 
Sir, Lb. Nerr. I like the style; you nicely introduce 
The public interest from time to time 
Without apparent effort; but I fancy 
You stray too much in each alternate line 
From this main point, the public interest. 
Now, if you could but introduce the words 
More frequently—we’l] say in every line 
The point would stand more prominently forth, 
And the committee would be led to see 
Hlow, above all, our object is to—— 
DRAUGHTSMAN. ** Further 
The public interest,” I think you'd say. 
Sir B. Nerv. My very thoughts! Most eloquently put! 
DRAUGHTSMAN. Good. I will think it out, and introduce 
The public interest in every line, 
And ¢hen the thing is certain of success, 
Sir B. Nerr. Most strange that that committee should have thrown 
My little measure out. Did you allude, 
Think you, too little to our strongest point ? 
DRAUGHTSMAN. Oh, no!—I introduced but twenty words 
Besides those words ‘* The Public Interest.” 
Sir B. Nery. Oh, Jones !—those twenty words have sealed its fate. 
Pray you, next session when I bring it up, 
Say nought whatever but these magic words— 
‘‘ Entirely in the public interest,” 
Repeating these as often as you will 
In many-coloured ink. Zhen it will pass. 


Sir B. 
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KNICKNACKS. 


How we improve! The ancient severe judge, smelling of Draconic 
justice only, is no more, Our modern immaculate toddles into court 
scented with Sainsbury’s lavender 
water (which is good) and any to- 
bacco he fancies. Great big giant 
chiefs in legal matters may be seen 
stalking into the Royal Courts of 
Justice smoking the weed that King 
James tried to ruin with his imbecile 
** Counterblast ’’—that is, if you get 
up early enough, and care to smell 
judges taking narcotics. 


THE greatest wisdom is supposed 
to be concentrated about, around, 
and in the Royal Law Courts of the 
largest city of the world. Be it far 
from us to insinuate that any of the 
lawyers engaged in this gigantic 
Mint, where the money of a pugna- 
cious litigious British public is slowly 
melted away, are not correct and 
genial in their habits, after they have 
got paid. Sometimes they may even be sunny. A very astute lawyer 
once asked aclient to have a sandwich with him, and tried to entice that 
client to imbibe—some dry gooseberry turned upside down in some instru- 
ment of torture exhibited in a bar. The way that client attacked the 
counsel is too terrible to relate. But getting back to wisdom displayed 
about the Royal Courts of Justice. Aged jurymen take stock all round, 
and insist that patent ventilators must go up. Suddenly a barrister goes 
to sleep during a judge’s summing up. His head is sprinkled with sugar. 
Flies raid heavily over the baldest parts of his cranium. He is charged 
by his wife with having given their child the measles in consequence 
therefor, Law Court ventilators are closed up. Then the iron gates 
in the corridors suddenly appear. Unfortunate barristers who had been 
out to lunch frequently leave portions of their noses on spikes. On one 
occasion a ().C, thought he was at the top of Temple Bar, and ¢rted to 
leave the larger proportion of his bump of amativeness ona spike. Oak 
doors and deal doors are therefore tried, but the obscurity of the light 
and the peculiar softness of the judges’ heads still render the result of 
patience in court fittings unsatisfactory at present. 





Mr, CoL_ertnGk K&NNARD, M.I., having abandoned the ‘‘ Grocers’ 
Licences Hill” for this session, does not propose to dip his beak into 
co-operative store brandy in future. But this is a deadly secret. 


Mr. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE visited the birdcatchers and 
thieves of London on Tuesday, May 27th. His revered head was 
covered with a white hat, gracefully perched on one side, which fact 
caused a dreadful low-bred Conservative welsher to call out, ** The 
G. O. M. is a-goin’ to the Derby; he’s on’y a day too soon.” The 
G. O. M. thought the remark a compliment, and doffed his tile with 
his usual courtesy. Another ruffian whispered, *‘ Derby be blowed ! 
he’s on his way to rescue Gordon.” But this scamp crumbled up and 
crouched in the gutter as the Premier’s eye fell heavily upon him. 
**Ah!” sighed the rough, ‘‘ the Preemeer’s eye is ‘arder fur to ketch, 
wen you ketch it proper, than the Speekur’s.” 


EARL Percy showed much pursinss or shortness of breath in wander- 
ing down to the House, pasted over with manuscripts as chest pro- 
tectors, This nobleman has tried to speak several times on the Fran- 
chise Bill, but has failed lamentably. He falls and bumps himself when 
trying to catch the Speaker's eye, which is as evasive asacat’s Mr. 
Speaker Peel does his duty thoroughly, but he should be christened 
Orange Peel for his wily slipperiness in causing Members to come 


croppers. 


CONSIDERABLE and noisy discussion often takes place about the rela- 
tive merits of the various pictures exhibited at Greenwich College. 
Most especially argumentative are the worn-out ‘‘mashers” who take 
a morning blow on the river from London to Greenwich to counteract 
the dismal effects of an overnight ‘‘ temporary insanity ;” but though 
disagreement and controversy roll in a rampant manner through the 
Greenwich Galleries continually, we have never heard even a pensioner, 
much less a ‘‘ masher,” complain that the paint is gradually dropping 
from many of the masterpieces. The cracks and scores of time in them 
are not being attended to in the way they should be; but let us be phi- 
losophers: the less there is left of most pictures the better, perhaps—they 
gain in value. 











WARBLES OF THE WEEE. 


SET TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES. 
New Series, No. 24. Air—‘‘ Not that 1 know it myself.” 
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Not that I 
know it my- 
self; 

They ’ve caught 
an abscond- 


. y Aa \\ ing bank- 
Ata \s\\ AY manager 

ry i) YA ‘\N here— 
<A) ‘y a, Not that I 
ih know it my- 


self. 

“=~, The Lib’ral Four 
Hundred of 
Bradford, 
I’ve read, 

w Objecting to 
yj what Mr. 
Forster has 
said, 


Have gone very nearly to are his head— 
Not that I know it myself. 


Wyclif, how very much honoured you are! 
Not that I know it myself; 
Your (uincentenary passed with ec/at— 
Not that I know it myself. 
You'll admit ’t was a rather superior treat— 
I’m alluding, of course, to the Four-in-hand Meet; 
’T was a source of enjoyment to all, I repeat— 
Not that I know it myself, 


A party must feel, I should think, at a loss— 
Not that I know it myself— 
With delight when he gets the Victoria Cross— 
Not that I know it myself. 
I feel those brave chaps didn’t know what to say 
When the (Jueen pinned them on them the other fine day, 
Except (when outside) an ecstatic ‘* hooray !”— 
Not that I know it myself. 


I rather believe that I envy the Queen— 
Not that I know it myself, 
For now she’s enjoying a Scotch change of scene— 
Not that I know it myself. 
The Manchester people are happy and gay; 
About that canal they ’re to have their own way: 
*T will be an enormous advantage, they say— 
Not that I know it myself. 


Oh! cricket ’s a wonderful game, I believe— 

Not that I know it myself, 
And wonderful things its professors achieve— 

Not that I know it myself. 
And what more exciting, I ask you, could be 
Than the match where Australia, much to our glee, 
Succumbed to the skill of the gay M.C.C.— 

Not that I know it myself, 


They kept the (ueen’s birthday, or, that is to say— 
Not that I know it myself, 

They kept, in its stead, quite a different day— 
Not that I know it myself. 

The Derby, the Derby is over and done, 

And gone once again is the frolic and fun, 

Where lots of us lost, and few of us won— 
Not that I did so myself. 


At reviewing the French Constitution they try— 
Not that I know it myself; 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey are saying good bye— 
Not that I know it myself; 

And finally, mark you—recital of dread !— 

The Wellington Statue ’s deprived of its head ; 

That I’ve lost my own has been frequently said— 
Not that I know it myself. 
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A WHITSUNTIDE WOOING. 


A TRAGICAL TALE, 
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1. ’T was Whittide, when, in smart array, 
Young ’Arry and a charming fay 
Went out to spend a happy day. 


Ler SABINA I 


2. To please the girl he loved so well, 
At ‘‘ Ring-the-bull” he tried a spell, 
But (entre mous) this proved a ** sell.” 


3. The steam-yacht roundabout was near, 
So that he sought to please his dear, 
Although it made him very queer. 
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4. ** To tell my love ’tis time, I ween,” 
Thought he—but as he wooed his queen, 
Her ‘‘ cousin” came upon the scene. 


5. And soon that ‘‘ cousin,” with a will, 
Gave such a proof of punching skill 
Pp Pp £ ’ 


It made poor ’Arry feel quite ill. 


6. Anon he other feats displayed, 
That seemed to please the fickle maid, 
And ’Arry grew still more afraid. 
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| 7. **Aha!” cried ’Arry, ‘still there ’s ’ope! 
7’il with this ’ated rival cope,— 
I’ll try the festive skipping-rope!” 


8. He did; but he did not succeed, 
His sufferings were sore indeed : 
But did that girl his sufferings heed ? 


9. Ah, no! Alas! we grieve to say— 


While ’Arry bruised and battered lay— 
She with his rival walked away! 








Club. 





— 
Not FORMED FOR THE PURPOSES OF TuITION.—The ‘‘ Coaching 


A PEAL(1) or Joy.—The applause that greeted the wonderful break 


made at billiards the other dar, 
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ADDING INSULT TO INJURY. 


“ The Conservatism of the present is waiting for a wind. Which way 
is the wind to blow? Will it waft as Lord Randolph Churchill would 
have it?....or will it breathe gentler gales?’ 


Waiting for a Wind. 


’ 


—Daily Paper. 


THERE are some wicked-minded folks, 
Who at the Tories crack their jokes; 
These would-be satirists and wits 
Declare that Party’s gone to bits. 
Its floundering over Censure-votes 
Much weakness (say their foes) denotes; 
But Liberals too soon have grinned 

At what they deemed the Tories’ fall: 
They ’re only “‘ waiting for a wind,” 

That’s all! 


They have, ’t is true, had many a storm, 
For Gladstone made it rather warm 
Whenever they got up to burke 
All chances of good useful work, 
Yea, they have suffered storm and stress, 
And haven’t met the least success, 
Though they to *‘ tricks” their faith have pinned— 
And thus their *‘ singing” has been ‘‘ small ;” 
But now they ’re ‘‘ waiting for a wind,” 
That ’s all! 


They have themselves raised many a breeze; 
ut they have oft been wrecked through these. 

They ’re now becalmed, but eager, mark, 
To float again their battered bark. 
’T is doubtful if they ‘ll ‘‘ weather,” though, 
If any stiffish squall should blow, 
For mutiny their crew has thinned— 

They need a captain within call 
Who’ll take advantage of a wind, 

That’s all. 


Old Songs Reset. 
No. XII. 
AiR—"‘/’d be a Butterfly.” 


I’p be a butterman, born in the City, 
With plenty of customers, solvent and green. 


Chorus of Young Cricketers (to Old Gent, whose shin has acted as “‘ long stop” 
loa swift round-arm bowl).—‘*‘ THANK YOU, SIR!” 


NEW LEAVES. 


4. “*Tue Smoke of Battle,” by H. Cholmondeley Pennell (William Ridgway).— 
After the recent battles in the Soudan, the adoption of a smokeless explosive is 
clearly a necessity: it is here shown that such an explosive exists. The subject | 
once ‘‘ fired off ’’ should not be allowed to *‘ end in smoke.” | 
** Peter and Paul,” by H. Grafton (Wyman and Sons).—Peter and Paul remind 
us of Pompey and Casar—they are so very much alike, It is a smart political | 
satire. 

** The Royal Academy I]lustrated.”—Mr. Henry Lassalle publishes an illustrated 
catalogue of this year’s exhibition, with exact facsimiles of the artists’ drawings, 
reproduced by Lefman’s photo-etching process. 

** The Practical Confectioner” (J. A. Brook and Co.),—This is a monthly journal, 
formerly called ** The Sweets Trade Review.” Sweets to the sweet ! 

** Journalistic Jumbles,” by Frederick Andé Williams (Field and Tuer). ‘‘ Trip- 
pings in Type”’ are inseparable from journalistic work ; this is a gathering together 
of numerous amusing specimens, 

**You Shouldn’t!” by Brother Bob (Field and Tuer). This is professedly a 
companion to ‘* Don’t !’’—it is quite in the same vein, There is almost everything 
in it that you shouldn't do, so don’t! 

‘*Ourselves, our Food, and our Physic,” by Dr. Benjamin Ridge (Charles 
Higham). This is a re-issue of an old and valuable work, ** entirely reconstructed ” 


WHEN we start life we run. 
to be able to crawl. 


Dairies I’d treat with derision and pity, 
While I can buy oleomargarine. 
I’d never care for a milkmaiden’s ditty, 
Nor for the best cow that ever has been ; 
I’d be a butterman, born in the City, 
With plenty of customers, solvent and green. 


Spite of all analysts, butter is butter! 
Grease, although greasy, may also be clean ; 
‘* Cow-grease”’ can be too too wdderly utter— 
As villanous compound as ever was seen. 
Modern improvements in food are beyond criti- 
Cism—as useful to clown as to Queen ; 
I’d be a butterman, born in the City, 
With plenty of customers, solvent and green. 





RA-RA-ngement. 


‘‘THE VIGIL” is by some deemed Pettie’s best, 
And of it praises loudly are expressed. 

A paradox may seem herein to lurk, 

But really it is #0¢ a Pettie work! 





by the author, whose advice, if followed, would save much pain and suffering. A BLOT upon honour is like one upon ivory —ineffaceable 
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When we get old weare glad 
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: CAUTION.—If 
Cocoa thickens in the 
cup, its proves the 
addition of Starch. 


PURE!!! SOLUBLE!!! REFRESHING!!! 
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A FEARFUL FIX. 






































1. A HUNTER, who boasted unerring aim, 
Went out one morning in search of game, 
When anon near a riverside jungly clump, 
He beheld a rhinoceros nice and plump. 


3. Indeed, it appeared that this Saurian crew 
Would have made of the sportsman a sorry ’un too, 
When the mighty beast, with a snort and a glare, 
Tossed our Nimrod a little way up in the air. 


5. His perseverance was soon repaid, 
And the disputants he in his waggon conveyed ; 





ty 


‘* He'll do!” said our friend, and to aim drew near, 
When three enemies suddenly came in the rear— 
Three mouths which belonged to three Saurian brutes, 
Showed a longing to snap at the hunter’s boots, 


4. It was Hobson’s choice, so he had to go; 
But after a while he recovered, and, lo! 
He found a slight quarrel among the lot ; 
So he watched them—and fired an occasional shot. 


And as he went homeward, he said with glee, 
‘This has not been a bad morning’s sport for me!” 








Men and Things. 


BELL-RINGERS ‘are good litigants, they always go in for affea/ ; and 
when we come to animals, swine are not particular in the matter of what 
they eat, and where they eat it. Pigs (s)wa//ow anywhere. 

It must not be supposed that it is the upper class alone who gamble. 
Little boys often go in for a ‘‘ spec.” 

The tuneful musician is a very amiable man ; there’s nobody morceau. 

Performers on the stage perform with scenery and accessories; the 
waits perform without. 

The comic editor never can be serious when he gets the most libellous 
comic ‘‘ par.”’ sent him—he treats the matter as a joke. 

Enthusiastic balloonists are, like their apparatus, full of gas. 

Some people have a knack of using a pin after dinner. This is like a 
fully-blown and equipped warrior. Why? we hear you ask. Because 
it’s ‘*’arm” to the teeth. 





Even inanimate objects are subversive ofttimes to reason: roofing may 
be lead. 

The Germans are a very artisticnation. They pride themselves upon 
their prints (prince)—we mean, of course, the German Chancellor; and 
although oftener a very commonplace individual, the humble waiter at a 
restaurant is not a man without a /ray in his character. 





Lake-on-ic, 


ACCORDING toacontemporary, ‘‘It has been decided to make a stron 
representation to Her Majesty’s Government in favour of giving Consu 
Foote the means of moving about readily from place to place on Lake 
Nyassa.” We do not know what giving bim ‘the means” means; but 
provided the Consul knows his way about—the Lake, he surely could 
Foote it. 








VOL, XXXIX.—MNMO, 996. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


HE COURT.—The revival of the 
late T. W. Robertson’s Play here 
seems likely—if I may be allowed 
to prophesy—to be attended with a 
very fair measure of success, It is 
not a remarkably strong piece, the 
plot is thin, even fora Robertsonian 
plot, and some of the complications 
do not arise very naturally ; but it is 
full of verbal cleverness, not a little 
freshness of character, and has a 
pretty love scene, delightfully played 
by Miss Lottie Venne and Mr. H.B. 
Conway. Mr. Clayton plays the 
Chevalier Browne with his usual 
finish, but it is neither a very plea- 
sant nor a very effective part ; Miss 
Amy Roselle brings her ladylike 
grace and intelligently used emo- 
tional power to bear on the part of 

the ill-used Amanda with eminently successful results; and Messrs. 

Mackintosh and Arthur Cecil, and Miss M. A, Victor, acquit themselves 

admirably with the materials at their disposal. 


f 

'® 
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Tue Court.—Tue CovurtTING. 


THe Lyceum.—The first appearance of Mr. Henry Irving, Miss Ellen 
Terry, and the Lyceum company since their return from America, was 
signalized in a manner that might easily have been foretold, but was 
none the less hearty for all that. Enthusiastic and prolonged ‘“‘ recep- 
tions” from the brilliant, distinguished, and representative audience ; 
evident happy pleasure of recipients; delightful, rich, joyous, mis- 
chievous, tender Beatrice, with curtsies over many; quaint, skilful, 
whimsical, manly Benedick, with mannerisms long condoned ; well-fitted 
company ; constant variety and perfection of detail; final enthusiasm ; 
calls; speech; dispersal of audience; chicken and champagne. ‘‘It 
was a glorious ”—spectacle, and Mr. Irving made a remark in the course 
of his speech which will go to all hearts—7wel/th Night will be pro- 
duced pater directly ! 


THe STRAND.—Almost within the hour that saw the hearty welcome 
to the returned wanderers at the Lyceum occurred the equally momen- 
tous and enthusiastic ‘‘ farewell” to Minnie Palmer and Co, at the 
Strand. Miss Palmer was pelted with flowers at the end of each act, 
and Mr. Rogers was much sought after, but reticent. At the conclu- 
sion of the performance, Mr. Arnold having meanwhile acquired a laurel 
wreath, there were more calls for Mr. Rogers for a speech, but he still 
continued reticent. The company came on one by one, then Minnie 
came on one by one until she was tired, then the curtain drew up dis- 
playing the entire company, supplemented by Mr. Arthur Swanborough 
and the reticent Rogers; then Mr. Swanborough made a speech, and 
they called for Rogers; then Minnie made a speech, and they called 
for Rogers. Still Rogers was reticent, and the curtain fell, and they 
called for Kogers, At last Rogers came on, and ceased to be reti- 
cent ; and at the end of a quarter of an hour there wasn’t a less reticent 
man in the three kingdoms; and then we came home, and Mr. Rogers 
must understand that a lot of this is only my little joke, and he’s not to 
be offended, because I must /ave my little joke. Miss Palmer is coming 
back next year. 


Tug STRAND,—The extraordinary vitality of the late H. J. Byron’s 
comedy, Our 
Boys, receiv- 
ed further 
proof in the 
continuous 
laughter and 
applause with 
which it was 
received on 
its revival 
here last 
week. This 
popularity is 
hard to un- 
derstand. 





The piece, 

Tue Lyceum anp THE STRAND.—HeEnry Invinc ano Minnie Particularly 
PaLMER—"' WELCOME THE COMING, SPEED THE PARTING, 1n the last 
Guest |" act, is full of 


faults, but its 
characterization is marked, and its dialogue very funny in a plain-sailing 
sort of way. Still, there is no doubt that its main success is traceable 
to the character of the illiterate but good-hearted butterman, and yet the 








ee of it is, this character is just about twice as old as the everlasting 
ills. Mr. James’s performance of the part is an artistic triumph, a 
piece of thoroughly skilful perception and expression of character, full 
of a natural humour; and the cast 
generally is a strong one. Mr. 
Frank Archer’s style is admirably 
suited to the stiff-backed Sir Geof- 
frey; Mr. Sugden, though I do not 
love the lisp he assumes, shows a 
good appreciation of the points of 
Talbot ; Mr. H. Reeves Smith is a 
very pleasant Charles Middlewick, 
but has a tendency to over-emphasize 
the beginning of his sentences, in 
faint reflection of the style of Mr. 
Kyrle Bellew; Miss Lucy Buck- 
stone is very pleasing, and wears 
some charming costumes as Violet, 
and Miss Fortescue makes a small 
but sure advance in the character of 
Mary. I do not think that either 
she or Mr. Sugden shone in their Drury Lang.—A DARKIE KEEPING 
love-scene, and I think the lady DARK AS POSSIBLE—A SKETCH AT 
would look none the worse for dis-  HAveRLY’s — Scoring Haverty 
carding those dark-rimmed spec- *"Y **% 79° 

tacles she has chosen to paint round her eyes, but all the same the part 
was played with a good deal of intelligence and promising freedom. 
Miss Cicely Richards, the only member of the original cast except Mr. 
James, is still the Belinda of our youth. A predestinate long run 
appears to await the revival. 





THE SuRREY.—A revival (everything is being revived just now, except 
trade) of Messrs. Pettitt’s and Conquest’s Sentenced to Death is being 
played hereto finish the managerial season proper, which ends on Saturday. 
** All the old favourites,” with a new and something more than promising 
recruit, Miss Clara Laidlaw (who shows a refined sincerity of style of 
which I, for one, hope to have further experience) are to the fore, and 
with their usual vigour and effect. The Stafford-Monro season com- 
mences on Monday. 


Drury LANE.—*‘ Haverly’s ” is in full swing here, and well worth a 
visit from those who enjoy their peculiar kind of humour and skill. 
There is a good deal of fun about them, and much of the corner men’s 
** patter” is new—which is somewhat of a phenomenon in a negro en- 
tertainment. The sentimental songs, too, are sung with some sweetness 
of voice which gives them an interest not destroyed by the inevitable 
imbecility of the words. Mr, Frank F. McNish’s acrobatical act, ** Silence 
and Fun,” deserves special mention as being extremely novel, clever, 
and funny, and the dancing generally is distinguished by its finish. 


THE HOLbORN.—A dramatization, by Mr. Howell-Poole, ot George 
Eliot’s ddam Lede has been produced here. Certain liberties (appa- 
rently inevitable when a novel is so adapted) have been taken with the 
original, particularly in the case of Hetty Sorrell, which ardent lovers 
of the book may find some difficulty in swallowing, but the piece is, on 
the whole, so inadequately cast and played that it is difficult to judge 
what its real merits are. Mr. George Rignold plays the chief 7d/e,with 
truth and manliness, and his known command of pathos ; but one swal- 
low does not make a summer, nor is it easy, in these days of complete 
ensemble, for one actor to make a piece. Messrs. Vollaire and C. Med- 
win play two old men with humour and : 
some sense of character, and Miss Edith 
Jordan sustains the part of the heroine ~- 
with considerable credit. 


Nops AND WINKs.,—Mr. Alfred 
Capper, in his recent entertainment at 
the Kensington Town Hall, created 
both laughter and astonishment, the 
latter in no slight degree. He among 
other things, of course, indulged in the 
popular imitation of the legendary 
young man who so carefully picked up 
pins as to ultimately attain excessive 
affluence, with the important difference, 
in Mr. Capper’s case, that he does not — 
claim supernatural power, and is, on ba ah eo a, 7S 
the whole, a trifle more successfulthan fay” 
those who do. Mr. F. B. Chatterton 
gave another of his recitals from the works of Dickens at the Exeter 


Hall last Thursday to the eminent satisfaction of his audience. 
NESTOR. 
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Their Holidays. 


THE POLITICIANS’. 

RESPITE from quibbling questions pressed 

Not to gain knowledge, but attest 

That you are “‘ knowing” with the best 
Of boasted Gladstone-baiters. 

Respite from frenzy and from fad; 

Respite from Tory and from Rad, 

Whose strength, Dickensian wit would add, 
Is all in ‘‘ gas and gaiters.” | 





THE ’ARRYS’. 

Let ’s leave the blooming shop afar : 
Behind a blooming big cigar, 
We'll blithely float from bar to bar, 

Bubbling with inane laughter. 
With ’Arriets on our manly harm, 
We'll taste sweet Nature’s soothing charm, 
And also whisky, cold and warm— 

And, oh! what headaches after! | 


THE MASHERS’, 

Can't we put down, by fire or pelf, 
Edict of Gladstone or of Guelph, 
A People that enjoys itself 

Sans masher and sans gaoler? 
Or can’t we find a place where we, 
To suit our tastes, are left quite free 
To smoke and sip our S. and B., 

And interview our tailors? 





THE TURFITES’, 

Oh, happy ’Ampstead, kindly bring 
Your donkeys to rest men who fling 
Their coin about like anything 

On Epsom Downs and horses. 
Give us new milk, not dry champagne; 
Give us the bower and the plain, 
So that we may to bet again 

Recuperate our forces. 


THE LOVERS’, 
Our lives are all one holiday: 
We’re always good, we’re always gay; 
But even June and even May 
Gives love an extra savour; 
Because in happy crowds we hide 
Our happiness, and side by side 
Find Whitsuntide means wit, sun, tide 
Together in our favour! 








HOW HE DROPPED 


Miss Maude,—‘' 1 REALLY CAN’T PLAy, MR. FLUFFINGTON; I’VE NOT 
BROUGHT MY SHOgs,” 

Mr. Fluffington.—“' BELIEVE ME, Miss MAUDR, SHOES ARE NOT HALF 
SO NECESSARY TO THE GAME OF TENNIS AS ‘COBBLERS,’ AND WE’VE— 
AW !—GOT PLENTY OF THEM KNOCKING ABOUT.” 
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CONVERSATIONS FOR THE TIMES. 


LIMITLESS POWER AROUSED. 


UNHEARD-OF PRESUMPTION. Come along, oe Inquisitiveness ; 
things are very dull. Let us have a good bit of fun with somebody— 
let ’s bring about a catastrophe. 

UPSTART INQUISITIVENESS. Right you are, my dear; I’m always 
ready for that. Whom shall we choose as our unhappy victim ? 

UNH. PresumMp. Well—let me see. What doyou say to Sir Robert 
Peel? JZ know—let us put it into his heart to dare to make inquiries 
about the affairs of that sacred, omnipotent, and awful body, the Royal 
Academy ! 

Ups. INQuis. Nothing could be better! Poor Sir Robert! 
consequences that will accrue to him are really too terrible to contem- 
plate. Really, I almost shudder to think of them—but here goes. 
* * Have you found a nice snug corner in his brain? 

UNH. Presump. Yes—here Iam, Where are you—oh, up there— 
all right. Now lets begin to tickle. * * Good! He gets up in the 
house and proceeds to ask questions about the Royal Academy which 
for suicidal intrepidity and superhuman cheek beat all. What ’s that he’s 
asking now? ‘* How they spend the Chantrey Bequest?” ‘* What they 
do with the money supplied by the public?” Really it takes one’s breath 
away ! 

os. Inouis. Listen! What is that sound like the roll of distant 
thunder—and that vibration that shakes the very ground ? 

UNH. Presump. It’s not an earthquake; it is the President of the 
Royal Academy arising, shaking himself, and growling terribly. Hark— 
there are thirty-nine other sounds of the same kind ; they chime together 
in one narrow, chilling, awful, foreboding harmony! Let us escape 
quickly out of the devoted head of Poor Sir Robert toa position of less 
desperate peril. 

Ups. Inquis. Listen—the Forty slowly approach ; with a terrible up- 


lifting of his little finger the President pulverizes poor rash Sir Robert’ 
He floats away in an impalpable powder ; no trace of him remains ! 

UNH. Presump, Oh, dear! what a terrible thing we have done! I 
quite shudder at our wickedness ! 

Ups. INQuIs, It is, alas! too late to undo it all now; the Forty are 
aroused. See, they march back, seize all the Chantrey Bequest pur- 
chases, and tear them into small shreds before the eyes of the impotent 

ublic ! 
. UNH. PRESUMP. To what fresh deeds of just retribution do they now 
proceed? See, they stretch out their terrible arm and seize the humble 


' and unhappy outsiders who have brought their innocent daubs for 
| exhibition; they tear them limb from limb; they rend their miserable 





' 


The | productions fragment from fragment; they cast the remnants out into 


the streets. 
Ups. Inquis. And now they set fire to London, retire within Bur- 


lington House, and mount big guns at the windows, training them 
towards the Houses of Parliament. 
UNH. PresumpP. And yet, in the midst of their just wrath, they show 
mercy and forgiveness in one thing 
Ups. INQuis. They do. They even now permit the public—that 
public which would dare to ‘‘ want to know ”—to pay their shillings for 
admissions at the doors! 














——— 
——— 


“G.”-ology. 
Tue 7imes, without any apparent reason, attributes an article in the 
Fortnightly, signed ‘*G.,” to Mr. Gladstone. 
The screed in the Fortnightly is, they say, too-weakly written 


The work of Mr. Gladstone’s brain to be, 
And so, ’t would seem, the ‘* Thunderer” has been a trifle bitten 


In attempting thus to saddle this said ‘*G."(ee). 
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DANGER. 


Scene— Zhe House of Commons. A great burst of laughter shakes the 
roof. 
IRST REpPuBLicaN M.P. He! he! 
Extremely funny! Very droll! 
I never heard the like in all my life 
For aptness and for humorous 
application 
(I’ve read those phrases some- 
where). Very droll! 
Awfully funny! 
SECOND Repus. M.P. You refer, 
of course, 
To that quotation just enlisted by 
The honourable Member on his 


feet ? 

Oh, very droll, indeed! So well 
put in! 

I never laughed so much in all my 
life. 


I always think a little bit of Latin 

Well introduced—— 

First Rep. M.P., (aside to Second). 
Eh? Are you sure it’s Latin? 

I rather fancied that—it might be 
— Greek. 

SECOND Rep. M.P. (aside to First). 
Eh? Well, I won’t be certain, 
now you throw 

A doubt upon the matter. Let me 
see : 

What did he say? ‘‘£x parte 
statu quo 

Multum in parvo.”” Wasn't that the phrase ? 
It may be—now you say so—that it ’s Greek, 
And yet it seems to have a twang of French. 
But still, it’s very funny. 
First Rep. M.P. To be plain, 
I don’t believe you understood its meaning. 
SeconD Rep. M.P. Eh? What? Do you suggest that I, a member 
Of this our British Parliament, and ignorant 
Of Latin—that is, Greek ? 
First Rep. M.P. I do suggest it. 
SECOND Rep. M.P. Then you’re another! All your merriment 
Was bosh and humbug—mean, disgraceful ‘‘ side” 
Put on to—— 
First Rep. M.P. Let ’s be candid : we have not 
The slightest knowledge of these gimcrack tongues, 
These snobbish and new-fangled shibboleths ; 
(Warming up) And, what is more, we . repudiate them 
As relics of a bloated oligarchy 
Inimical to all the interests 
Of British working men. 
SeconpD Rep. M.P. (indignantly). You’re very right, 
Upon my word you are! Who knows what plots 
Against the proletarian interests 
May not be hidden in this gibberish 
Which decent people do not understand ? 
First Rep. M.P. Of course—of course. When two of those confounded, 
Effete, and overbearing snobs of Jords 
Get talking in those beastly unknown tongues, 
You may be sure that what they ’re saying means 
** Down with the working man!” ‘* Dear loaves for ever!” 
Or ‘** Britons shall be slaves!” 
SECOND Rep. M.P. Of course you may. 
I dare be sworn that very phrase we laughed at— 
That *‘ statu multum parvum” pibberish 
Means one of those three things. 
First Rep. M.?P. No doubt whatever. 
Ill tell you what: I'll just go down and talk 
About this thing with my constituents, 
The ‘‘ Socialistic Twenty ;” and prepare 
A Bill to make it penal for a Member 
Of Parliament to talk in unknown tongues. 
And if the Bill’s thrown out, the House of Lords 
May tremble in its shoes ; for all the Twenty 
Will march on London like a single man, 
And crush the tyrants! 
Boru Rep. M.P.s. Down with gibberish 
That canker in the People’s Interests! 


—— —- 














LIKE a barque without a compass is a man without purpose. 





WARBLES OF THE WEEK. 


SET ITO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES. 
New Serigs, No. 25. Air—‘‘ Slightly on the Mash.” 


HE day was gay 
and sunny, 
I’d drawn my 
weekly fee, 
So (having heaps 
of money) 

I thought I’d 
seek the sea, 
The Editor is 

waiting, boys, 
My notes about 
the news ; 
But I am rusti- 
cating, boys, 
J» And having such 
ay si a snooze! 
7M ‘hi My costume, 
eR thoughsubstan 
tial, 
Is quite devoid 
of dash, 
And not the least 
suggestive of 





My being on the mash. 
The Editor is waiting for copy all the day, 
If he should catch me napping, I wonder what he’d say ? 


But what care I for Highgate 
And that new-fangled tram? 
With dynamite at my gate 
I’m cheerful where I am. 
That bridge that fell at Camberwell 
Would lure me home? No fear! 
The undiluted truth to tell 
I’d just as soon be here. 
I love the bounding briny, although I ’m never rash, 
And in my noisy bathing-dress I may be on the mash. 
The Editor is waiting and wailing all the day, 
If he could see me float and dive, I wonder what he’d say? 


The cyclists gay have camped them 
On Muswell’s classic Hill; 
The enterprise has stamped them 
As having wit and will. 
Reviews they ’ve had in gay Berlin 
I casually see; 
And Bishop’s chased another pin— 
But what is that to me? 
I slumber by the briny, because I am in cash, 
And though for Shows of Horses I’m rather on the mash, 
From Islington I’m parted, so can’t a visit pay. 
Now, if those horses knew of this, I wonder what they ’d say? 


Let others make inspection, 
And butter or condemn, 
The new Cruikshank Collection 
They ’ve at the S. K. M. 
Though Whitsuntide is past and done, 
And folks all settled down, 
I’m not a-going back, for one— 
I’m stopping out of town. 
I slumber by the briny, amid the sunbeams’ flash, 
Regarding news and gossip I’m far from on the mash. 
The Editor is weeping, but he may weep away— 
(Supposing he should hear me, I wonder what he'd say?) 


The Stafford Exhibition 
Attracts the giddy crowd; 
The ‘** Health ” is in condition, 
And smoking is allowed ; 
And Tawhiao, the Maori King, 
Has come—a great event. 
But not for that, or anything, 
Does this child care a cent. 
I’ll slumber by the briny until I’ve spent my cash— 
Hullo! a lovely creature! Ta! ta! I’m on the mash! 
She Aas a proper figure! I’ll chase her round the bay— 
When I remark, ‘‘ Good morning, Miss!’’ I wonder what she ’ll say? 
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A RAILWAY INCIDENT. 























Id Mr. :wick i 
Old Mr. Muddlewick prepares to alight. gets out backwards. 





Being so accustomed to “busses,” Porter, in great hurry, ‘‘ Now 





Result. —Mr. M. is carried on to the next 


then, jump in, sir.” station, twenty miles away. 








WICKED STORIES. 


THE MULLINS LEGACY: A STORY OF RAPACITY. 


THERE was a little ze all that morning in Mrs. Mullins’ establish- 
ment in Blowcher’s Buildings, Clerkenwell. Firstly, impatient single 
gentlemen, anxious about their Sunday shirt, had appeared pertinaciously 
in the doorway, and wanted to know whether they was a-going to have 
their washing to-night or not ; then mistresses of households called, and 
more mildly inquired why the baby’s frock was late, and Mrs. Mullins 
a-knowing that they were all going to Bethnal Green that afternoon as 
soon as their old men had cleaned themselves. And when her poet— 
the poet of the Clerkenwell [ndependent—called for his white waistcoat 
because he was going to report a Reformed Thimbleriggers’ meeting that 
night, Mrs. Mullins was in a condition of perspiring volubility rarely 
equalled in the experience of even her profession, 

** Certainly, Mr. Byles, allin good time. Wheni tell you Mr. Mullins 
has had a lawyer’s letter, and been obliged to go to the City, you'll 
understand that we’re a little backward.” 

To Mr. Byles a lawyer’s letter meant only a peremptory demand for 
money, costing itself seven and sixpence. Mrs. Mullins reassured him. 
** Qh, no, it wasn’t that, Mr. Byles; it was, so to speak, quite the 
reverse. It was’’—witha little proudly-humble giggle—‘‘it was a bit of 
a legacy.” And the stupendous story came out for the twentieth time. 
‘© It was an old gentleman, Mr. Byles, who used to pass the shop every 
morning after breakfast—that ’s to say, he didn’t pass it, he stopped and 
looked at our gauffering caps, or Mullins at the mangle, or what not; 
till Mullins, who is hasty at times, grew quite bothered like, and said 
before Sammy—our little Sammy, you know, as sharp a boy as ever 
played truant, though his mother says it as shouldn’t—‘ Why the blazes 
does the old skeleton stand there waiting for his undertaker?’ Well, 
the dear child went and repeated it word for word to the old gentleman 
the very next day.” 

‘* Was Sammy very smartly slapped?” 

‘*Not a bit, Mr. Byles. The old gentleman laughed and gave him a 
new shilling ; and from that time not a day passed that the little old 
gentleman didn’t stop ic have a chat at the door, and ask how business 
was, or give Sammy a new shilling. Heseemed lonely like, and Mullins 
now found out that he owned all one side of Street, and three 
public houses in Whitechapel. And so now they say he’s dead, and his 
lawyer writes to Mullins that there’s something to hisadvantage, and———”’ 
‘© And you have come in for one or two of the houses, Mrs, Mullins?” 
“‘Lor! how can you? Five pounds for mourning, or a mug for 
Sammy, or something ’d be handsome. Houses, Mr. Byles!” 

‘“Why not? He had no near relatives ; he seems to have taken an 
extraordinary fancy for you, and for little Sammy. What woulda house 
or two matter in half a street?” 

‘‘He’d only cousins—never seen ’em. And if it was the corner 
house—where they let lodgings (me and Mullins have been strolling 
—_ Street way of late now and then, just to stretch one’s legs a 
bit, you know) ; if it’s the lodging-house, it don’t bring in more than 
three hundred a year, after all.” ; 

‘‘ There, you see, a mere flea-bite for heirs who are cousins who have 
never been seen.” } 

‘© Ah! and wouldn’t I make that fine-lady landlady start if I was 
there,” murmured Mrs. Mullins, pursuing a daydream over her flat-iron. 
‘Let her first floor at only four pounds a week. And lives in the par- 
lours! See me living in the parlours! Kitchen’s good enough for 
me, though we do have a house of our own.” 








** A house, Mrs. Mullins? I think you really might count upon more 
than one. You were his only friends, you see—the affections of his last 
hours, and old men cling to such things. You probably go shares with 
the cousins.” 

*€Oh, a dozen houses and two publics! It’d be too much, Mr. Byles 
—too much. Not but what, after all his fondling of our Sammy, it 
would be a sort of meanness in him to give us just the worst piece of 
property he had. But men are all alike, the old ’uns especially ; and I 
shouldn’t wonder if he’d just simply treated us exactly like his cousins— 
whom he had never seen—us who used to talk quite friendly to him for 
an hour or so every day ; and he wasn’t anything so very entertaining in 
his talk—rather mumbly-jumbly than otherwise. No, one mustn’t expect 
justice in this world. It isn’t for poor folks ; it’s not for the like of us,” 

** What is it, Mrs. Mullins? How are you disappointed ?” 

**Oughtn’t—oughtn’t he to have given us the street and the publics, 
and left the cousins, whom he had never set eyes on ?>—when many’s the 
time—twice at least—I ’ve made him a cup o’ tea with my own hands.” 

The door swung back with tragic solemnity, and Mr. Mullins strode 
in with spectral complexion and attitude. He sat down wildly on the 
mangle and muttered indistinct syllables, which might be held to repre- 
sent a demand for something to ‘‘keep him up.” Mrs, Mullins shook 
him up instead. 

‘** Well, what is it?” she screamed at him. ‘‘ Can’t yer speak ?” 

** Well,” and he gasped thirstily (Mr. Mullins had been consoling 
himself). ‘* Well, it ’s just fifty pounds a year for Sammy.” 

Mrs. Mullins collapsed, frigid and furious. 

** The dirty blackguard! That comes of trusting strangers !”’ 








To the Ladies. 


“In support of this appeal to ‘shop early,’ I need only refer to the weariness of 
mind and body, frequently the utter prostration of power, arising from twelve to four- 
teen hours’ service as the daily routine of a small shop in summer weather." —Secre- 
tary of the Early Closing Association. 

Dear Lapirs,—Friend Fun (who holds all of you dear 
And whom, as he knows, you all love and esteem) 
Would respectfully whisper a word in your ear, 
Just a little advice on a favourite theme. 
’T is linked with your ‘‘ shopping,” a joy to you all 
(And long may you follow its pleasures with zest), 
An earnest appeal to your minds he'd recall— 
‘* Shop early,” and thus give em//oyés some rest. 


Here’s the glorious summer now shedding delight 
With its sunshine and flowers and green-bedecked fields, 
Yet to shop-slaves, who labour from morning till night, 
Small pleasure the joy-giving summer-time yields. 
For twelve hours a day—ay, and often for more— 
They toil till exhausted are body and brain, 
What wonder, then, ladies, that you they implore _ 
To ‘‘shop early,”—ah! let them not ask it in vain. 


They see every evening, mechanics and clerks 
To enjoy recreation and rest strolling by, 
They see them en route for our commons and parks; _ 
But ‘heir labours cease not till their bed-time is nigh. 
'T is ** want of thought” only, and not ** want of heart,” 
That makes you thus cause these hard workers despair. 
Oh, ladies, bid thoughtlessness, therefore, depart— _ 
‘Shop early,” that these may have rest and fresh air. 
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THE WAY TO GOVERN THOSE PARTS. 


“A PASSENGER by train between Gagazig and Benha was robbed of a watch and chain byan Arab. When Mr. Clifford Lloyd was travelling an iron bar was 
"Now, if we really want to inspire these Africans with respect for us, we only have to show them how very far we 


placed across the line; no passengers were killed. 
are ahead of them in this kind of job. 




















I Let them see the pitying contempt of our English point-wedging and train-wrecking boys at such a poor attempt as that iron bar affair. 
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And then, while the iron is still hot, send out a governor, aged a year or so, from the criminal academy of Whitechapel. No more contempt for us British tien 
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THE DYNAMITE VERMIN. 
(See Cartoon ) 


SCOTCHED, not killed! 
Hither, with fierce venom filled, 
Reckless, cruel, wicked, senseless, 
Dealing wounds to the offenceless, 
Not with open preparation — 

Trumpet, gun, and drum, 
But to spread assassination, 

Yet again they come! 

Darkness is their shield, 

Dynamite their spear, 

Which with coward rage they wield, 
While the victim, never dreaming 
He has earned their evil-scheming, 

Knows not they are near. 

Can such villains be of human’‘race? 


Shall such villains work this world’s disgrace? 


Let the world itself determine 
Now to stamp them out like vermin: 


Crimes so base must thrive no longer, 


Crimes of hellish spite ; 


Make them learn which is the stronger— 


Lawlessness or right! 
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When Tombola sturdily presses them hard, 
When joy beams around for brave Cameliard, 
When Pearson’s Gonfalon goes by in a flash— 
'T is then, ah! 'tis then that you ’ve landed your cash. 


consideration for me, and accept a bit earlier, bother them! 
However, here’s a go at 








THE ROYAL Hunt Cup, 
With an absence of evasion as befits a great occasion, 
_ Oh the Prophet is a-speaking of his mind, : 
When he mentions with decision that he hasn’t had a vision, 















7 bie | : 
| tai), hy: SERS 4 1) : x But the winner he 's a-going for to find, — ne . 
ri SSS hd hm as? a oe PRY There’s Cameliard (who s plucky ), and St. Blaise you'll tind is lucky, 
Ui BSS (<3) er | And the Highland Chief a victor you may see, 
Bee WY 4 \.. gs, aN While there ’s Tonans left to tease you, and there's Quicklime, note 
Ni A KG ° | _ N} it, please you, 
Aaah B) A qh stone dh) We i But Sir Tristram is the animal for me, 


ball ahs And so no more at present from 
\ Yours, &c., TROPHONIUS. 
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Our Royal Guest. 


SHOULD you ask me why this scribble, 

In this rum and rhymeless measure, 

Erewhile used in ‘** Hiawatha” 

(Poem which I think jaw-breaking) ; 

I should answer (if you’d let me), 

lis because one Tawhiao, 

Who is monarch of the Maoris 

(‘* Maoris”’ please pronounce like ‘* Mow-ries”’), 
Has honoured England with a visit. 


- . Tawhiao, too, has with him 
sors One whose name is Hori Ropia, 











y Not to mention the brave Topia, 
Lo < | Te Wheoro and Te Tulu 
—— | (‘*Te”’ is good in this connection, 
“COURT” ETIQUETTE Seeing that the King ere starting 
: Joined the great Blue Kibbon Army!) 

Mrs. Creedy —‘**No, Mrs. CLINKERS, Mim. You’rRE VERY ; 

KIND, bUT THAT’S NOT AN ’OUSE AS LADIES LIKE US CAN GO TO,” Doubtless when the Maori monarch 

Mrs, Clinkers.—‘‘ AND WHY NOT, MRS, CREEDY? It LOOKS Goeth back unto his Maoris, 
RESPECTABLE ENOUGH.” He will say unto his subjects, 

Mrs. Creedy.—‘* RESPECTABLE, Mrs. CLINKERS! CERTINGLY **Great is England! awfully funny! 
NOT, Mim. WHY, IT AIN’T GOT SO MUCH AS A JUG AND BOTTLE And its weather changes often, 
ENTRANCE.” [Left dry. Changes every fifteen minutes. 

: ; a Also great the English people, 
ee milena ie Strange, though, in their dress and manners, 
TURF CUTTINGS. Strange, too, in their House of Commons, 
ee ” Funny place that House of Commons, 
To THE EpiTor OF “Fon, Where some talkers go to wrangle 
(HEAR the Prophet, take his greeting ; bac h — old cg — 
Sing ‘‘ Hoorah !” for Ascot Meeting.) r Ben OO Covers Hp See Cate Wee 
o keep out Opposition cackle. 
S1r,—It’s Ascot, sweet Ascot, that’s on the cards just now; so here, to ee ; 
And I saw the wise Georgina, 


begin with, is m , 
. J She who always wears a law-suit, 


And at halls of music she sings, 
And the people cry, ‘O Well-done!’ 


TIP FOR THE ASCOT STAKES. 
When the Prophet’s expression is painfully sly, 


And he side-nods his head as he winks with his eye, And I see the Bittercryman 
While assuming a gracefully confident pose, What they call the English outcast 
With his finger arranged at the side of his nose, Much worse off than any Maori, ’ 
When he beams with a fervid, extravagant joy, For he pay big rent for hovel 

And a general air of “I’ve got it, my boy!” Which we would not put a pig in! 

And ‘* Walk up!” ** Be in time!” he exultingly shouts, ake akin ain Or tadeiaeeeaen 

Tis then, ah! ’tis then that the Prophet has doubts. ites del: Ceakk da adie Reidons teattne 


Yes, it has, this funny nation, 
Lots of light and also darkness, 
Lumps of joy and also sorrow; 
And, to take it altogether, 

I'd not like to be an English.” 


When you notice the Prophet meander about 

With a very elaborate aspect of doubt, 
With a *‘ hum!” on his lips, and a ‘‘ ha!” in his eye, 
With ‘I really don’t know, but I s’pose I must try,” 
While he lureth the swell into privacy’s nook, 

And whispers, and mutters, and writes in a book, 


And tries to get odds from the nobs of the Ring— — 
Tis then, ah! ’tis then that he has ‘‘a good thing.” COMMUNISM and gluttony seem to be synonymous. Go into ~~ 
; restaurant round Soho or Leicester Square, shudder as you watc 


| exiled ‘‘ patriots’”’ of all nations *‘ wolf’’ down their wedges of food, 
And layers are anxious, and, maybe, afraid, | and deduct for yourself why this is so. The professional Socialist, 
When quick to the front ’tis Narcissa that flies | Nihilist, or Communist ‘always feeds voraciously, like the shark, yet 
(Alas! in Don Juan her chief danger lies), always seems hungry. 





When the flag has been dropped, and a start has been made, 


















I'd give you tips for the Cups and the Prince of Wales's, but I 
can't get the acceptances. I wish people would have just a little 
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KNICKNACKS. 


Sam Lover quite understood the character of his countrymen in 
“‘ Paddy’s Pastoral Rhapsody” when he wrote :—‘‘ The purty little 
sparrows— Have neither ploughs nor 
harrows,—Yet they live at ease, and 
are contint,—Bekase, you see, they 
pay no rint.—They have no care nor 
flustherin’—About diggin’ or indus- 
therin’,—No foolish pride their com- 
fort hurts,—For they eat the flax 
and wear no shirts.—(Chorus) For 
wealth is an invintion, which the 
wise should never mintion.” The 
word ‘‘ wealth” is generally dropped 
when Home Rulers sing the chorus, 
and “‘ rint ” substituted. 


THE ease with which ’cute un- 
scrupulous agitators stir up the weak 
minds of starving Irish peasants, and 
induce them to part with their few 
pence—(which pence, having accumulated sufficiently, are spent in 
dynamite and dinners)—is not surprising when one reflects on the murky 
ignorance displayed by the lower class Hibernian. A daughter of Ould 
Erin recently — to Mr. Lushington for a summons, on the plea that 
she had fallen downstairs because of a curse being put onher. This lady 
appears to have suffered considerably more than Ingoldsby’s ‘‘ Jackdaw 
of Rheims,” though there is a great similarity in the tortures endured 
by the bird and the lady in consequence of a deadly ban being placed 
on them. ‘‘ His feathers all seemed turned the wrong way ; his head 
was as bald as the palm of your hand.” The Irishwoman’s bonnet 
feathers were much deranged, and her head was bald in parts, where the 
curse had torn away her flowing locks. The ‘‘ pulled-out”’ hair she 
showed to the chief usher did not correspond with that on her cranium 
in colour, owing to the effects of the curse. Her fall downstairs seems to 
be the agony-point where she suffered more severely than the jackdaw, but 
the recital of her pains and penalties had no effect upon Mr. Lushington, 
who could not see his way to granting her either plenary absolution, 
a summons or sticking-plaster. 





THERE is nothing insignificant about Herr Most except his name. 
His repute among the canaz//e pests of Europe is immense; his views are 
bombastic, perhaps, but certainly excel those of Irish ‘* patriots” in 
breadth—while his advice to abominable rascals of all races is huge in 
grandiloquent vileness, The Herr advises his admirers and idiots in 
general thusly :—‘‘ Do not pay your rent, except with a revolver. If 
our landlord claims the quarter due, answer him by lodging a ball in 
is stomach.” It is rumoured that as he penned these spirit-stirring 
words the Herr’s nose assumed the purple colour of the late Imperial 
Czesar’s garment, but growing deeper and deeper towards the close of 
his ooze, till the /rethet? office boy, alarmed at the tint of his master’s 
nasal appendage and the terrible snorts emitted from it, rushed out for 
medical assistance. The physician called in is said to have prescribed 
half a pint of petroleum to be taken three times a day, with a dynamite 
pill before going to bed, as being very soothing to an excited republican 
nose: these excellent remedies the Herr declined to take, therefore we 
still have lingering hopes that the Herr’s disciples and the lunatic tenants 
to whom he appeals may refuse to take Azs advice as to remedies. 


RENTS are even nastier stumblingblocks to society than taxes. Life 
would be more lovely and attractive without them—to some of us, at 
least. They frequently grow, like cabbages, out of all reasonable pro- 
portions, then we impecunious creatures shoot the moon, thinking it a 
more civilized way of getting rid of difficulties than shooting a landlord 
or a tax-collector. By the way, Herr Most seems to forget that revolver- 
firing is a game that two can play at—in fact, in such matters the odds 
are in favour of the landlord. Being richer usually than the tenant, he 
would call on rent days armed with a Gatling gun, adding prussic acid 
glass bombs to his armament should there be any arrears to collect. 


A BULLET lodged in a peccant landlord’s stomach must prove nearly 
as indigestible as a meal of curried lobster. Is this why certain greedy 
———— look upon Herr Most’s language as too mealy to please 
them ? 





‘UNION is strength.”’ The truth of this rule or maxim, whichever 
you like to call it, is proved by an exception, viz., the ‘* Morganatic 
Union of the Grand Duke of Hesse.” Weakness seems to have been 
rampant on the G. D.’s part. Madame de Kolémine looked as black 
as a coal-mine when the G. D. first suggested a divorce ; but even she 
has her weak point, like most women, and will allow her august spouse 
to get married again, if she be given the title of Countess Romrod. 











NOT ALL SHOW. 
“SHow! SHow! SHow!”—Macieth. 


LLE ‘‘as yt felle uponne a day” 
And ‘‘inye merrie month offe May” 
Forthe it behoveth FUNNE to goe 
A-visiting Shakespeare hys Showe. 
Where charitie is tapped and flows, 
In pitie for ye pain of those 
Who tender aide receive and shalle 


From Chelsea’s Women’s Hos- 
pitalle. 

One Master Wood, as ye shalle 
knowe, 


Alle like a modern Prospero, 


beene 
To conjure uppethys goodlie scene, 
And gentles brave and laydies faire, 
Offe kindlie harte and de donne aire, 
Inne Shakespeare guise —culled 
from hys playes— 
All aide ye planne for certayne dayes. 





Ong oF THE BooxksELLerRs’ COMPANY. 


Then loude doth one ye trumpet blowe, 
And forthewith opened ys ye showe, 
And onne ye scene inne pryde appeares 
A troupe of stalwart halberdiers. 

Then drawne the curtaine of each stalle, 
And forthe come maids and gentles alle, 
And soon ’t is seene, I dare well riske, 
That trade ys waxing mightie briske. 





Tus HALBERDIERS ARE ALL THERE IN THE ABSBNCE OF HALBERD EDWARD, 


For here, toe tempt thee toe be kynde, 
There comes ye gentle Rosalynde; 
The Duke toe awe thee with hys state, 
And Celia sweet to celia fate! 

Perdita tender, Florizelle, 

Autolycus (“fa rogue’) as welle; 
Faire-featured Hero—none soe rare— 
And Isabella—nun so faire! 


Here, see Sir John to Windsor roam, 

Alle with ye Pages quite a tome; 

There Lady Anne and Humpbacked Dick, 
And Jessica be mightie thick ; 

Prince Arthur clasps ye ** bloodie thane,” 
There jokes ‘‘ ye Melancholie Dane,” 

Ye Witches three y-spread their meshe, 

And Shylocke claims hys pounde offe flesshe. 





Wuicas is Witcu. 


An Knire For Business. 





Hath atte some paines and trouble . 
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And onne ye gentles offe ye town 

Ye sunne soe hotlie poureth down 

That all ye crowde, in soothe, we see 
Attuned toe ‘* melting charitie.” 

Butte ended is ye weeke at laste, 

And alle ye goodlie showe is passt. 

Notte soe, goode friends, our sisters’ woes— 
Theye are, indeede, fout autre Showes ! 








The Laws of Ling. 


Athletics are the order of the day, and by the introduction of Lings system are 
becoming the one absorbing pursuit among the young ladies of England. We have 
been somewhat startled at the School Board adaptation of Swedish gymnastics as a 
necessary element of female education, and the appointment of a lady professor, at a 
salary of two hundred pounds per annum, to teach the science in perfection.—Pa/er. 


COULD we invest with cross or star 

The Swede who sends us from afar 

The feminine trapeze and bar, 
We'd rank him among earls, 

Whose method pleasant madness makes— 

Madness of men sick for girls’ sakes, 

Who warns male flirts and threatens rakes, 
Athleticising girls. 


Ah! girls, habited in ‘‘ loose suits,” 

The ‘‘loose”’ will taste your training’s fruits, 

Not in law-suits, whose coat ’s a Coutts 

Would sometimes find too much. 

In no court save a tennis-court 

Will you afford a rarer sport; 

Tears from their hearts you won't extort— 
Defendants’ heads you ’ll touch! 





The dancers, whose decrepit arms 

Encircle your redundant charms, 

May well experience alarms 
By muscle judged and weight. 

I see their shadowy shoulders shake 

Beneath your little hands, and ache, 

When, with bowed head, you’ve bid them take 
The partner for the mate. 


I see the quick reform of Jack 

When Jill can hit her helpmeet back, 

And, thanks to school boards, eyes are black 
Equally on each side. 

I see the urchins who pull hair 

Of weaker vessels told to square 

Up and be whipped by that sex where 
They ’ll, later, find a bride, 


Girton, in truth, was not enough 
To make the tender gender tough, 
In aught save logic; sterner stuff 

The Swedish method shows. 
Its playground ‘s fairly worth the class; 
Its dumb-bells beat belles’ looking-glass ; 
It teaches beauty how to pass 

Each her Ling—little—go. 





——— 


RA-RA-ngements. 


Mr. DAvip Murray has a picture here displayed, 

Called ** My Love has Gone a-Sailing,”’ which has great impression made ; 
But there is one defect in it (at least, so we presume), 

*« My love has gone a-sailing !”—yes; but ‘* gone assailing ” whom ? 













































































A RACE-Y RESPONSE. 
’ ” 
Sanctimonicus Passenger.—‘t HAVE YOU ATTENDED ANY OF THE MAY OR June Meetincs, Sir? 


Free-and-Easy Passenger (with a twinkle in his eye).—** OH, 


yes; I WENT TO THE Derby. I HOPE TO GO TO Ascor.” 


[Zableau, and consternation of the Clerical Party. 








_ unts.—The Editor does not bind himself to achnowledgt, return, or pay Sor Contributions. 
cs oe Cee “ accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope. 


In no case will they be returned unless 
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AMERICAN EXPORTS. 
; . B.— THROW HIM OVER, JONATHAN; I’LL TAKE CARE OF HIM.” 
7 a | CY Le , . . + 4 ’ 
| NEW LEAVES. A Tory contemporary sneers at the desire of the agricultural labourers 
, : - , for the franchise, and calls their requests in this connection ‘* Pleadings 
|) Ture Skeleton at the Plough,” edited by Stephen Price (George ms Pe * x Phen Spiete ‘ o] * lia sper : ey pe ie n ** Pleadit p 
‘pig nag, “tthe ; om the Plough, ’ just as though ploughme re nota right to a (plough 
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F . de & tree. We shall expect t nd his Sec admirers wondering ! 
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Fr tould be itented with a-more-sel of amusement. 
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urest cure, ‘tis FUN’s belief, 
kor aches and pains by many felt, 

Is that grand charm (of charms the chief), 
The ‘** Harness” famed Electric Belt. 


by James Shirley 


1: it is so clear, 
ry one might learn [Ep.—Our minstrel has evidently been *‘ wandering. While pro- 








ne from it to do almost everything. fessedly working in Harness, he has evidently kicked over the traces. | 
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“The CLEAN Black Lead.” 


, —VIDE PRESS 
JAMES: Sold MEDAL 
Successive awards 


for Excellence of NOME 


BLACK LEAD 


Cleanliness in use. 
BEWARE of Worthless Imitations. 
























Cadbury's 
“Cocoa 


Cocoa thickens in the 
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addition of Starch 


PURE!!! SOLUBLE!!! 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS. 


Tue Gaiety (Morning).—A rather grim drama trom the French (an 
early effort of the late Mr. Tom Taylor’s, I believe), entitled Xetribution, 

produced here re- 
cently, served to in- 
trcduce to notice a 
young American 
actor with some 
considerable claims 
to attention. Mr. 
E. H. Vanderfelt, 
the gentleman in 
question, has the 
true dramatic 
stinct strongly deve- 
loped, a sympathetic 
voice, and a discreet 
style. If a desire 
for more variety oc- 
casionally made it- 
self manifest, it was 
probably as much 
due to the nature of 
the part as to over-deliberation of delivery. Anyway, Mr. Vanderfelt 
deserves congratulation and all encouragement. Mr. C. Vandenhoff 


; wade i it f 

















Tue Vaupgvit_e.—* Tue Man Opposite! 


manner that it is worth while pointing out to him that his postures were 
one where he tries to fold himself up backwards: it is very stiff. It was 


she had to do so pleasantly that I 
ture in the first of four longacts, The resources of Miss Kate Jervis were 
quite inadequate to supply the requirements of the part of the heroine. 


THE VAUDEVILLE.—A comedietta of Mr, Howard Paul’s, called Zhe 
Man Opposite, has taken the place of An Old Master, as a precedent to 
Confusion. The author, who is full of ‘‘ go,” as the artist hero, and 
Miss Kate Phillips, with her merry sprightliness, keep the house hilarious 
from start to finish (more or less), and attune the general feeling for the 
feast of uproarious merriment which is to follow, and likely to continue 
to follow for many a night yet, in spite of its three hundred and seventy 
three nights age. 


By the way, our artist, who never wi// be in time for first pieces or 
wait for last ones, has sent in a few sketches of what he imagines one 
or two of them to be, His imagination does not appear to be an altogether 
reliable guide ! 





-_——- 


THE CRITERION.—Here the Great Divorce Case, which has been 
creating incessant merriment for as much of a fortnight as the limits of 
theatrical entertainments will allow—and which will be withdrawn ere 
these valuable remarks encounter the glorious light of day—has been 
preceded since the 9th inst. by a revival of Planché’s little comic piece, 
Somebody Else. Mr. Giddens (very comical as a stolid villager) and 
Miss Kate Rorke (very refreshing as a piquante villageress) bear the 
principal weight of the piece, which opens the ball pleasantly enough. 


THE GAleTy.—On Monday the eleventh season of French plays 


commenced at this 

house with the large Peel 

and lively Madame iggy CNY re) 
Judic in the.perhaps Cee 2 = > 
equally lively Miniche, es Ms 
a ‘*comedy' with 

songs” (cela va song 
dire where Judic is 
concerned, seeming- 
ly). The piece is an 
Ninichent one enough 
(for a French piece), 
in spite of its bathing 
dresses (the impor- 
tance of which our un- 
accustomed _ insular 
eyes exaggerate) and 
the full complement 
of *‘meaning”’ put 
into some of the lines by all parties concerned, There is a good deal of 
real humanity in it (French humanity), and in the last act some whole- 
some sentiment and real comedy—but there, I suppose you know all 
about the piece, the actors too, for that matter. Mme. Judic acts with 
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Tue Imprrtau.—"‘Two can Puay at THatT Gamal’ 





all her usual fimesse, and is ably backed up by the dryly humorous M, 


in- | 
of delighting the public, takes her first benefit at the Comedy on 


Lassouche, the gay M. Cooper, and that excellent impersonator of fatuous 





played a Parisian butterfly without any very deep sense of character; — 
but Mr. Victor Sternroyd gave his lines with so correct an emphasis and | 


| 


many times exceedingly awkward and ungainly, particularly that favourite | 


j 
| 


quite delightful to see Miss Nellie Phillips once again ; she did the little | 
_ missed her after her final depar- | 


| 








| takes Hol- 


old men (which being translated into French means the husband !) M. 
Edouard Georges. Mam’zelle Nitouche was produced on Saturday 
morning (too late for notice, of course), and Za Cosague and Niniche 
will be played next and the following Saturday morning, and variously 
on the intermediate evenings. All these will contain Judic. From the 
30th inst. to the 26th prox. the divine Sarah will hold ion, and 
show us, among other things, a French Lady Macbeth. Go to these 
French plays; there is atone about them, so different from the 
English! There’s that wild and mysterious rumbling, for instance, be- 
hind the curtain, and those three portentous bumps that bring the British 
heart into its mouth, and the bell—why, the very band plays with a 
French accent. 


Nops ANI WINKs.—Miss Violet Cameron, after a good many years 


Wednesday next; two acts of Fal/ka and a concert, in which “a host of 
talent ” will take part, form ‘‘ the bill.”—A novel elocutionary contest be- 
tween the members of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s company ‘‘ who have never 
spoken a line in public,” will shortly take place at the Princess’s.—Mr. 

. C. Burnand’s Black Eyed Susan, with the indispensable adjunct of 
‘* grand ballets,” is spoken of as the next Alhambra production. I don’t 
think this 
Susan up of 
old pieces is 
everstrikingly 
successful; 
but I daresay 





Mr. Holland 
knows his 
business al- 





most as well 
as I do, al- 
though they 
say Leslie 
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land-orf —in 
the Seggar 
Student, — A 
new first 
piece, Welcome Home, by Mr. Leopold Wagner, has preceded Adam 
Bede at the Holborn since Monday week.—Mr. Henry Irving having 
donated twenty guineas to the funds of the Chelsea Hospital for Women, 
for which the Shakespearean Show was lately held, suddenly discovers 
himself to be a Life Governor.—Mr. C. Brookfield, it is muttered about, 
will have a summer season at the Haymarket this year, engaging Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere and Mrs. John Wood as part of his company.—They say, 
moreover, that Mr. Dion Boucicault, the elder, contemplates a six- 
months season in London next year, when he will revive his ‘‘ standard” 
plays, and produce the Nine Lives of Fin McCoul,—There are some 
matinées coming! On the 19th (that’s to-morrow, mark you!) there’s 
the benefit performance for the Actors’ Benevolent Fund, at Drury Lane. 
—On the 21st there’s to be a benefit for Miss Lennox Grey at the 
Olympic, when Misses Emily Soldene, Lottie Venne, Mr. H. Russell, 
the Brothers Raynor, and others will assist. —They get livelier as we go 
on, for there are two on the 24th—one at the Vaudeville, where Mrs, 
Rudolph Blind will essay Tom Taylor’s Plot and Passion, with the 
assistance of Messrs. Herman Vezin, Brandon Thomas, W. H. Stephens, 
and Philip Beck. The other is only a meeting at Grosvenor House, “‘ by 
permission of the Duke and Duchess of Westminster” (rather odd if it 
was without their permission, by the way !), to explain the objects, suc- 
cess, &c., ot the entertainments at the Royal Victoria Coffee Hall.— 
But who wouldn’t be a single-handed ‘‘noticer” on the 26th? Three! 
—all so nice and handy to each other, too! Avenue—Savoy—Strand. 
No. 1. A performance for the benefit ot the Funds of the East London 
Hospital for Children, is the occasion of the production of a new and 
original four-act apropos piece called Sister Grace, in which Misses 
Rose Leclercq, J. Fiddes, K. Claremont, and Winifred Emery, and 
Messrs. C. Groves, J. A. Arnold, E. Lyons, and the Secretary, Mr. F. 
Hope Meriscord, will appear. No. 2. A performance of Mr. Gilbert’s 
Broken Hearts, given by Miss Annie Robe, of the Adelphi, with the 
aid of Messrs. Herman Vezin, Kyrle Bellew, and Misses Nelly Bromley, 
Sylvia Grey, and G, Arnold, No. 3. The production of a new version 
of Moths by Mr. Mervyn Dallas, at the Strand, with Miss Lottie Venne 
as Fuschia Leach (there’s some consolation in the Fuschia).—On the 
3rd of July there will be a Dramatic and Musical Entertainment given 
at St. James’s Hall in aid of the School of Dramatic Art, under the 
immediate patronage of the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the Duchess of Cambridge, &c. (What does ‘immediate patronage ” 
mean, I wonder? They don’t intend to insinuate that the royalties will 
be present !).—On the same day Miss Ada Ward gives a matinée at the 
Prince’s, appearing as Kate Mellon in Mr. Mervyn Dallas’s adaptation 
of Broken to Harness. It’s well the noticer is broken to harness, I 
think, ‘* but what ’s the odds as leng as you’re happy?” NeEsTOR. 


Tue Covrt.—* My MILuner’s Bit!” 
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THE BRITISH SOLDIERS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
é © 
AT a Seleet Committee of the House of Commons, inquiring into the trarispott and commissariat arrangements during the recent campaign 


in Egypt, Mr. Hamilton said that ‘ Arabs could carry 
such a load would be to 4 it along a short distance, 
carrying a chest of tea which did not weigh more than 


loads of from 370 Ibs. to 400 Ibs. uphill, while all a soldier would be able te do with 
and then he would lie down upon it to rest. 
j0lbs.’ Captain Lee, 


__He had seen two soldiers engaged in 
of the 3rd Hussars, said :—‘ Many of the men had never seen 


a camel before, coming as they did from the Militia; and when the camels turned round and roared at them, they ran away.’ ”"— Zhe Scotsman. 
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HIS POWERS OF ENDURANCE. 





HIS UNFLINCHING COURAGE, 








A Leek-Hating Lord. 
A daily paper, referring to Lord Salisbury’s bluster, says, ‘‘ There are two views in 
Ancient Pistol—that before swallowing the leek, and that after swallowing it.” 

SOME people for bluster and brag are renowned ; 
In Conservatives oft are these attributes found; 

But the champion blustering Tory 
Is—but, there, his cognomen, of course, you will guess ; 
Why, yes, ’tis that ‘* accurate” person, Lord S., 

In whom the Conservatives glory. 
And yet we see often, in fact, week by week, 
The Marquis of Salisbury ‘‘ eating the leek.” 


Like the fierce Ancient Pistol of Avon’s great Bard, 
To correctness he seldom pays any regard, 
But prates with much swagger and fuming. 
But, lo! very quickly he alters his vein, 
And has to turn humble again and again, 
For too much on his ‘‘ fancy”’ presuming, 
Yea, oft after some oratorical freak, 
We discover poor Salisbury ‘‘ eating the leek.” 


He recently gave us a proot very sad; 
He declared that the state of our navy was bad, 
And said ’t was through Liberal ruling. 
But, somehow or ether, when Northbrook replied, 
The speech of the fanciful Marquis he ‘‘ guyed ” 
As a piece of most exquisite fooling! 
And then the great ‘* Knowall” grew suddenly meck, — 
Once again we saw Salisbury ‘‘ eating the leek.” 


In muttered ‘‘ asides” and in threats deep and loud, 

To ‘‘settle” the Franchise Bill Salisbury vowed ; 
Yea, he and his confréres so clever 

May /ry to reject it, but yet, if they do, 

That Franchise Bill, nevertheless, will pass through, 
Though to hurt it the Lords may endeavour. 

Then the people will laugh at the Marquis’s cheek, 

And again see bold Salisbury ‘‘ eating the leek!” 


———————_ _—_—————— 


A WEEKLY PAPER says that at ‘‘ Plymouth Lord Salisbury was like 
a Red Indian on the war-path, giving the war-whoop.” Perhaps this 
accounts for some of his lordship’s appeals to the constituents verging 
on the path-etic. As to the “‘ war-whoop,” that is nothing. The noble 
Marquis is one who(op) prefers sensational methods in politics, 
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AN elephant-shaped hotel is being built at Coney Island, U.S. Judging 
from its enormous dimensions, it is not likely to be an (cle)phant-om 
kind of structure. Besides, it will be handy for travellers, for it will be 


a work of supererogation to take a ‘‘ trunk” there. 


TURF CUTTINGS. 
To THe Epiror or ** Fun,” 
S1r,—I wonder, I do wonder, that you have all this time made no 


| reference of any kind to my recent remarkable successes; nor do I ob- 
serve—I write under correction and subject to fuller information—nor 


do I observe, up to the time of going to press, that you have thought fit 
to signalize the same, and your pleased approval thereof, by raising my 
salary, or even by standing a pint of four half. It is, however, the fate 
of genius to be neglected and misprised, and it is my business at this 


moment to give you my 
Tir FOR THE SURREY AND MIDDLESEX STAKES, 


The Prophet he quivers, the Prophet he quakes, 

At approaching the Surrey and Middlesex Stakes— 
Oh, the chill of a Midsummer morning ! 

The nearer he finds it the paler he pales, 

But boldly he keeps all his weight for the Scales, 
And the Slavey has given us warning ! 


Preferment has many attractions for me, 
And Sinbad ’s a sailer to fortune maybe— 
Oh, the chill of a Midsummer morning! 
And Sparkler, you'll find, is uncommonly bright, 
And Sea-Horse will prove a se-ource of delight, 
And the Slavey has given us warning ! 


Be sure that Blue Lias its fate will fulfil, 
Be certain that Flexible bends to the will— 
Oh, the chill of a Midsummer morning ! 
Canary looks after the ‘‘ yellow boys,” yes, 
But Flattery’s ever secure of success, 
And the Slavey has given us warning ! 


Next week I shall turn my eyes towards the Northumberland Plate. 


| I have a good thing for it—not for my eye, /Aat’s all right, but for the 





Plate. Private correspondents enclosing guineas (as many as they like) 
can have it, others can’t. Meantime, I may say that Noisy Girl—— 
but softly, softly! Who sent you all the winners? who gave you first 
for the Derby? the Oaks? the Manchester Cup? and the rest of them? 


J don’t know, I only ask. 


Yours, &e, TROPHONIUS, 








Mr. WOODALL, in his excellent speech in favour of Female Suffrage, 
spoke of marriage being considered as woman’s ‘* solitary” vocation, at 
which some hon. Members laughed consumedly. Our one Cynical Con- 
tributor (who, entre nous, is henpecked—as of course the brute deserves 
to be) says that ‘‘no doubt many married merf wish it were a solitary 
vocation.” Mr. Woodall, of course, meant “‘sole” when he said 
* solitary,” which, as Mr. Fun, a happy husband, observed to Mrs, F., 
**is much more con-sole-ing.” 
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A CAPITAL OFFENCE. 
Limerick (or Cork, or one of those blaces about there).—‘‘ The popular feeling egainst the capitalists is very bitter.’ See recent news. 
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‘The Irishman was happily and contentedly wondering when he shoudd get . moreel to eat, and how on earth he should get it, when the wicked Saxon landed with 
1is dirty gold. 
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It was all misery directly. ‘* Here is bread,” said the evil-minded invader, “‘if you'll do a bit of work in my factory.” 











And when the poor Irishman (grown fatter now through the villany of the Saxon) had only just struck five hundred times for higher wages, and then blown up 
the factory in pure fun, if the wicked Saxon didn't take the remnant of his ill*gotten capital and spend it in dirty England, sir. That's how [ireland is robbed by 
the blood-sucking alien. 
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CLADSTONE A LA FRANCAISE. 


: : CAN, 
PAS DE FASCINATION; OR, THE CONFERENCE CAN-CA 
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GLADSTONE A LA FRANCAISE. 


(See Cartoon.) 


“ PLEASE decide a little faster,” said our Premier to a maid, 

“Or the Conference will simply come to nothing, I’m afraid: 
See how eagerly the others are all wishing to advance; 
They are waiting for a kick-up—Will you come and join the dance? 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, will you join the dance? 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, won’t you join the dance? 


“You can really have no notion how delightful it will be 
When we’ve amicably settled Egypt’s future destinee!” 
But the maid replied, “Too soon, too soon!” and gave a look askanee, 
Said she thanked our Premier kindly, but was not prepared to dance. 
Would not, could not, would not, could not, would not join the dance; 
Would not, could not, would not, could not, could not join the dance. 


“What matters it how soon ’tis done?” the Minister replied, 

“ There are capers, it is certain, to be cut on either side: 
And so your own sweet company is needed, Missey F'rance— 
Then give a twirl, belovéd girl, and come and join the dance. 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, will you join the dance? 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, won’t you join the dance?” 


But in spite of all the blandishments of England’s bonny boy, 

First one partner, then another, was intolerably coy ; 

Hence the question of Egyptian occupation and finance 

Long was waiting to be settled by a European dance— 

Since they would not, could not, would not, could not, would not join the dance, 
Since they would not, could not, would not, could not, could not join the dance. 
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WARBLES OF THE WHEE, 


SET TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES. 


New Series, No. 26. Artr—‘*2’m as like'y to hear it as not.” 


AM scarcely a 
beauty, I’d 
have you re- 

? mark, 

~~, I’m as likely to 

hear it as not, 
As I sit on a seat, 
by the side of 
the park, 
, I’m as likely to 
NN oi | Pili hear it as not. 
ee i ee) _£Y __ But this is a thing 
i I will venture 
to say, 

‘I’m gifted in such 

‘\ an auricular 








My Ra way, 
MIN\\\\ That, if there 
WY \ should be any 
. |X **news of the 
if “ { i | \\ AT A day,” 
wD iit On Mii N \ I’m as likely to 
welidl . ya \\\ ae hear it as sty 
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If conjuring parties persist, for our sins— 
I’m as likely to hear it as not— 

In careering through streets, in a crusade for pins, 
I’m as likely to hear it as not. 

If they ’ve had some good cricket away in the North, 

If Eton’s been laying the festival clorth, 

And gaily got through with its annual ‘‘ Fourth,” 
I’m as likely to hear it as not. 


If the East-end Aquarium ’s burned to the ground— 
I’m as likely to hear it as not— 

It once more in their places M.P.’s may be found, 
I’m as likely to hear it as not. 

If people condemned to the journalist’s fate 

Should decide, as they ’ve a/most decided of late, 

In a sort of a Press Fund to ass-o-ci-ate, 
I’m as likely to hear it as not. 


If steady robustness, and wisdom, and wealth— 
I’m as likely to hear it as not— 

Should accrue from the Parliament christened *‘ of Health,” 
I’m as likely to hear it as not. 

If Orangemen show themselves deaf to a peel, 

And express by shillelaghs and shots what they feel, 

And if folks at Newry should riot a deal, 
I’m as likely to hear it as not. 


If with drums and with trumpets they kick up a din— 

I’m as likely to hear it as not— 
- A-laying that Parliament stone at Berlin, 

I’m as likely to hear it as not. 

If American parties are getting insane 

With the candidature of our friend Mr. Blaine, 

If his chance of election is not very plain, 
I’m as likely to hear it as not. 


It France is pursuing a retrogade course— 
I’m as likely to hear it as not— 
In reverting again to the law of divorce, 
I’m as likely to hear it as not, 
If any one (being inclined for it) glance, 
And, searching the world’s unrestricted expanse, 
Find anything worse than Egyptian Finance, 
I’m as likely to hear it as not. 


If the people of Greenwich should lift up their voice— 
I’m as likely to hear it as not— 
Declaring ‘‘a charter” their haven and choice, 
I’m as likely to hear it as not. 
If Woodall has but a Tantalus gleam 
Of success for his Female Enfranchisement dream, 
And if my wife favours the gentleman’s scheme, 
I’m as likely to hear it as not! 








Sins oF ** COMMISSION ” ( Zory definition).—Appointing Liberals to 
Irish Land Commissionerships. 





IN THE WRONG, OF COURSE! 


“ The driver of the train said that as he neared the spot he saw hundreds of children 
on the line and on the embankment. Some lay down and placed their heads on the 
rails, and would not get up until the train was close upon them. Every bank holiday 
the railway line near Brockley swarms with children, and the drivers of trains are 
continually on the alert, otherwise serious accidents would occur. The witness had 
seen several narrow escapes of children being run over. was a fence, but they 
broke it down and ran upon the line. On behalf of the company, it was stated that 
all possible precautions were taken to prevent accidents. Zhe jury expressed an 
opinion that the line should be more adequately protected.” —See Newspapers. 

ET it be fully understood from this 
A tia eth tint in Eagles ossatne 
under fourteen years of age can do 
no wrong. If this axiom—always 
acted he by the authorities— 
were only properly uadersteod and 
appreciated by the people at large, 
it would save much trouble and 
expense, For instance, in any dis- 
pute between a youthful thief from 
the New Cut and the most respect- 
able bishop on the bench, the 
bishop would inevitably go to the 
wall. As for an ordinary layman 
in such a dispute, he might con- 
sider himself lucky if he escaped 
™ penal servitude for life. But where 
’ at comes to a difference between a 
person “ of tender age” and a rail- 
way company, the gods help the 
company! We feel sure we are 
not bowling very wide when we 
give a sketch of the further deve- 
lopment of this Brockley affair. 

A week or so hence :— 

John Smith, a labourer in the 
employment of the Chatham and 
Dover Railway Company, was 
brought up charged with causing 
bodily injury to several children 
by burning their fingers, 

It appeared that the prisoner had carried posts and rails to the side of 
the line at Brockley, to be used in the construction of the new fence 
recommended by the jury. While his back was turned, the children 
made a bonfire of the posts and rails, and several of them burned their 
fingers in stirring it up. The prisoner being sent for trial, the jury, 
without retiring, returned a verdict of guilty, adding a rider to the effect 
that the conduct of the railway company in carrying out operations in so 
inhuman a manner was deserving of the severest condemnation. Mr. 
Binks, ().C., the counsel for the company, having made a remark, the 
jury gave it as their opinion that he ought to be instantly locked up, 
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A little later :— 

James Jones, a constable employed by the railway ey, was 
brought up for trial with wilfully frightening a small boy by sayi 
‘*shish!”’ whereby his nerves might have been subjected to a shoc 
which might have seriously affected his health. 

It appeared that, the new fence having been successfully erected in 
the night while the children were away, the constable was stationed 
inside it to prevent any of them from climbing over it. On perceiving 
the small boy making the attempt, the prisoner had waved his arms, at 
the same time making use of the terrifying expression complained of, 
For the defence, it was urged that the prisoner had said *‘ shish!” ina 
very low tone, after preparing the boy for it by remarking, ‘‘ I am about 
to say ‘shish!’” and that he had only said it after considerable provo- 
cation in the form of brickbats hitting him on the head. A verdict of 
‘* Frightfully Guilty ” was at once recorded, the jury commenting severely 
on the barbarism and inhumanity displayed in the use of such words as 


** shish!”’ 

In consequence of a memorial signed by some hurdreds of children, 
setting forth their dissatisfaction at the conduct of the Chatham and 
Dover Railway Company in attempting to prevent their using the line 
of sails near Brockley as a place of recreation, the question of abolishing 
the company is under serious consideration, 

A deputation of friends of children has waited on the Home Secretary 
and explained that the engine-drivers are in the habit of pu up 
suddenly before reaching the recreation-ground, thus thwarting the 
ones in their desire to note the result of a train ing over their heads. 
The Home Secretary remarked that, it being his utmost desire to see 
children happy and contented, he would give the matter his attentive 
consideration, Things are understood to look bad for the company, 


- * * > 








A MERCENARY Motuer.—A Drach-*‘ ma,” 
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KNICKNACKS. 


LISTENING to the softer sex warbling about the Franchise Bill is cal- 

culated to shake a man’s trust n women permanently. A lady seriously 

asked us the other day whether 

it was true that, under the 

Se eee new Bankruptcy Act, a mar- 

eee” ried woman could be sent to 

= Tfolloway Prison for not pay- 

ing her Franchise Bill. She 

evidently had a notion that 

the I. B. had something in 

common with Shoolbred’s, 

Whiteley’s, or Peter Robin- 
son’s accounts, 
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A MASCULINE young lady, 
who says she looks upon 
womanhood suffrage as a 
panacea for all evils, recently 
took it into her head that 
girls can play cricket as well, 
or better, than boys. In order 
to put her theory into practice 


CONVERSATIONS FOR THE TIMES. 


“The work of removing the Wellington Statue is progressing rapidly. Early this 


week the body of the Duke was dislodged from the back of the horse. Yes. 
terday the horse's head was removed. ‘The tail will be removed next week. It has 
been considered impossible to transport the body of the horse as it stands with safety, 
as its great weight would be highly dangerous to bridges and roads, so that it has 
now been decided to cut the body in two.” 


ROWN. Wonderful country this, to 
be sure! What a statue to pro- 
duce, eh? Just fancy—even the 
body of the horse too big to carry 
with safety! How surprised fo- 
reigners must be when they hear of 
our producing such things. 

JONES. You’re right, by Jove! 
I always say the acme of civiliza- 
tion is reached when works like 
that are forthcoming. Hullo! don’t 
you feel a sinking? 

Brown. Yes, I do; I can’t be 
well; I feel as if I were descending 
into the earth—as if—why, I see 
it all,—the interior of England’s 





sinking because of the weight of 
that magnificent statue. That’s 
it. Let’s go and look at the sea 

coast. Yes, there you are: the 
middle of the country’s sunk, and 
the edges are turning up in flutes. 
What a triumph of bigness that 
statue is, to be sure! The reputa- 
tion of Great Britain is made, after 
all, Europe will never dare to in- 
terfere with our doings in Egypt 
after ¢hzs masterpiece. 

Jones. Not a bit of it. The 
midlands are getting flooded be- 
cause they’ve sunk so low; but 
what is that trifle compared with the glory of possessing a statue which 
Hullo! what is yon vast mass which covers the horizon, and is 
evidently being borne along in a vessel towards America ? 

BROWN. Dear me !—why, that’s the little finger of the new statue of 
Liberty that’s going to be erected at New York Harbour. * * * I 
say—don’t you think—what a confounded shame—I fancy that statue of 
theirs will beat ours hollow for size, eh ? 

JONES. Eh? Well, I haven’t thought it over, but I’m afraid it w7//, 


she stole a cricket-ball, but 
unfortunately a long-stop was 
put on her game by a hard-hearted policeman, She will ponder for three 
years in a reformatory on the dastardly manner iealous males suppress 
all the noble eftorts of females. 
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WHEN the Soudan affairs are washed thoroughly, rinsed, starched, 
ironed out nice and smoothly, and aired comfortably before all Europe, 
the False Prophet avers that he intends settling in England and reviving | 
the defunct glories of Highbury Barn and Cremorne. His place of 
entertainment will be near Chelsea ; he intends to call it ‘* The Mahdi’s 
Retreat.” The ex-Khedive has accepted the post of business manager, 
and Osman Digna is engaged to wield the hammer as chairman. The 
Mahdi has also secured the services of the Haggis tribe, who will dance 
Anglo-Egyptian Scottish reels. The False l’rophet’s agent in advance 
trusts he may be able to ensure the kindly co-operation of Mrs, Weld— 
but there, we must not anticipate too much, 

THE Millennium cannot be so far distant as some people imagine. 
Those simple souls, the Servian Guards, are ordered not to retaliate 
when bold bad Bulgarians fire on them. Mr. Bright chuckled when he 
read this lamblike news. ‘‘Ah!” he said, ‘*‘ they won't retaliate, of 
course; but I shouldn’t wonder if some of them handled their firearms 
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‘ carelessly.” don’t you know? And they’re carrying ¢ha¢ across the ocean too. 
i — [BROWN and Jones “dry up.” 
Mr, GLADSTONE has been obliged to have in his ink by the eighteen . , ° ’ ° 


BROTHER JONATHAN, There, that’s my notion of a big thing to lick 
creation! How’s the betting on the other productions of ancient and 
modern times mow? Guess they'll settle to put our statue at scratch 
anyway, and it’ll mow ’em down ¢hen! What I say is—eh? Hollo! 
Who might this spectral form happen to be ? 

SPECTRAL Form. Oh, I? I’m nobody; only an ancient Egyptian. 
I was just having a look at that statuette of yours there; pretty little 
thing in its way. 

BROTHER J]. Whaat? Tarnation! 
thing if that’s a little one—p’r’aps. 

SPECTRAL ForM, Oh, certainly ; just step this way and have a look 
at the ghosts of some of my little productions, The Pyramids are nothing 
of consequence—just little incidents ; but here’s a temple, now, how’s 
| that? By the way, my friends the Greeks over there have the ghost of 
a largish statue on that island; I don’t exactly remember how many 
hundred feet high it is, but—well, good day, if you w7// go. Why, 
| what is ¢/zs spectral form standing about? Never had the honour of its 
acquaintance as far as 

SECOND SPECTRAL ForM, Oh, I’m only the ghost of an early in- 
habitant of Central America. I’ve been having a look at your knick- 
nacks in the shape of temples and statues. Perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
my taking one to put on the mantelpiece of the ghost of one of my 
temples in those buried cities of mine. You may have seen one or two 
of the machines / used to build with, They do dig ’em up from time to 
time—eh? Well, if you won’t stay—— 


gallon cask, and purchase his pens by the hundredweight, since Lord 
Tennyson has refused to answer letters and return MSS. sent for his 
perusal, Our courteous Premier receives and answers all the ‘‘ choked 
otf” Tennysonian correspondence in his most evergreen manner, whist- 
ling ‘* No surrender” all the time. 


- ee 
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STRLLMACHER, the Austrian murderer, must have been inoculated 
with Hibernian humour in his early 
youth. When sentenced to be wedded 
toa hempen bride—z.e., to death by the 
halter—he gleefully stated that ‘* Anar- 
chists hold it to be their duty not to con- 
fess more than can be proved against 
them.” He ought to have commenced 
with ‘*Shure, now,” and finished with 
‘*Bedad!” Not to have done so was 
a gross violation of all accepted rules in 
making an Irish joke. 


P’r’aps you’// show me a big 





ONE Mr. Suett is languishing in gaol 
because he did not gauge the thickness 
of a donkey’s skin correctly, and there- 
fore cut through it with a knotted whip. 
The blows Suett struck the jackass 
would not have hurt a rhinoceros a bit. 
Poor Suett! thus he suffers for a slight 
want of judgment. is drops now are ot cold water, and his bread is 
devoid of dnpping. 








RA-RA-ngements. 


"MONG the chief bits of ‘‘ sculping ” that now are on view, 
Mr. Thorneycroft’s ‘‘ Mower ” has pleased not a few. 

This suggests certain wheezes (some ‘‘ sickle”’-y in vein); 

But from these, as you ’ll ‘‘ hone,” we had better refrain— 
Let us hope, though, his ‘f Mower” will reap him much gain. 





THE Marchioness of Lorne has presented an immense variety of 
plants to the good people of Hackney for their new recreation-ground, 
The specimens include examples of upright goosefoot, snapdragon, grass 
of Parnassus, elecampane, nolli-me-tangere, geraniums, and prickly 
Scotch thistl 


LELISLICS, 
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“A Day in the Country.” 


(See appeals in daily papers of the various missions, 
&c., to the benevolent for aid in order to enable them 
to take poor school children and destitute waifs for a 
day's outing in the country.) 


‘* A DAY in the country,” you know what ¢haz 
means 
To children in courts and in alleys, 
It means leaving squalor for bright rustic scenes, 
To revel in meadows and valleys. 

It means a brief respite for destitute mites, 
From homes that are poor and depressing. 
It means just a glimpse of sweet Nature’s de- 

lights, 
And fresh air—an unusual blessing, 


It — a day’s fun 'neath the sky of bright 
we, 

And a sight of the gay summer flowers 

That strive to outrival each other in hue 

As examples of Flora’s charmed powers. 

To the youngsters pent up in the slums all the 
year, 

It seems like some fairyland vision, 

Some think that they dream—that ’t will soon 
disappear, 

And make of their joy a derision, 


An outing to children whose parents and friends 

Are too poor this delight to afford them, 

May be given this summer, but that all depends 

On the help those who’re able accord them. 

In day school and Sunday school, refuge and 
street, 

Are those whom a day’s outing blesses, 

Missions plead for your help for their annual 
‘“ treat,” 

In the ‘dailies ” you ’ll find their addresses, 





New Leaves. 
THE Enelish Jllustrated.—Very good in- 
deed ; but the illustrations generally are scarcely 
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as good as last month. 

Tinsley’s has a capital article on ‘‘ Lay 
Cookery,” by Godfrey Turner ; followed by a 
clever sketch, ‘‘A Blank, my Lord.” The 
‘¢ Sentimental Journeys in London ” deals with 
‘*Christie’s,” and is particularly interesting. 
Macmillan’s.—Artists will be attracted by 
the articles, ‘‘ Messonnier” and *‘ Art and Life.” 
‘‘The Review of the Month” should not be 
missed, 

The Century is to the full as fascinating as 
ever, 

St. Nicholas is irresistibly charming. 

The Ladies’ Gazette of FPashion.—All the 
variations of ladies’ costume for the month are 
excellently well displayed. 

The Zark.—The selections ot poems and 
songs given in this publication are always 
admirable. 

The Leisure Hour, the Sunday at Home, 
the Boy’s Own Paper, the Girl's Own Paper, 
and Friendly Greetings are all very good. 
Household Words is always plentiful in quan- 
tity and satisfactory in quality. 

The Zraiz is a new journal in the interests 
of ‘* toilers, traders, and travellers on railways.” 
We wish it well on its ‘‘ permanent way.” 

The Universal Stock Exchange.—This is a 
‘* weekly circular” which clearly exhibits the 
state of the stock and share markets, and must 
be extremely useful to all interested in mar- 
ketable securities. 

‘¢ Pardon,” words by G. Clifton Bingham, 
music by Frederic F. Rogers, with ** violin 
obbligato”’ arranged by Edward Solomon (W. 
J. Wilcocks and Co.)—For *‘ Pardon” we have 
nothing but praise. 





ADVICE TO THEATRICAL MANAGERS, &c.— 
Don’t make your matin-ée when the sun shines! 
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THE MONSTER! 


Miss Jmogen.—‘* WOW TOO DELIGHTFULLY CHARMING THE COUNTRY LOOKS AFTER 
A SHOWER, Mr, SKEGSEY.” 
Shegsby.—"* LUXURIANT NATURE SPREADS HER FLOWERY CARPET O’BR THE MEAD 
MORE RAPIDLY, AND ALL THAT SORT OF THING, MIss IMOGEN,” 
Miss Imogen.—** YOU HAVE A Poetic SOUL, MR. SKEGSBY. 
LILY AND THE SUNFLOWER—I KNOW YOU DO,”’ 

Skegshy.—"* YES—ER—I—ER—WORSHIP THE LILY AND THE SUNFLOWER; BUT I 
SIMPLY ADORE Fe Miss Imogen (tenderly).—~** TELL ME—OH, TELL ME WHAT!” 
Skegsby (abrupt!y).—‘* ONIONS.” 
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YOU WORSHIP THE 





A Fluke! 
Ir is stated in a weekly paper that Major Te Wheoro (who accompanies the Maori Monarch) 
is a capital billiard-player. 
This idea suggests a riddle. Why is Te Wheoro like 

An actress who for breach of promise shortly means to sue? 


You give it up? The answer, though, your cranium ought to strike— 
It is because the gallant Te Wheoro’s Forte-is-*‘ cue” ! 
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“IN STATU QUO.” 


**When the Wellington Statue was being taken down, the workmen discovered that some birds had got into the hollow body."—Daily Telegraph, 


We think some of our other statues had better be seen to. 


We hear that 
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Charles I., at Charing Cross, is much 
troubled with flies, 


The Trafalgar Square Lion has just got some- 
thing on the tip of his tongue. 


The Fleet Street Griffin, of course, 
can't be mentioned without a (h)owl. 


Queen Anne, at St. Paul’s, has 
got a great many crows’ feet. 








THE INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER IN PARLIAMENT. 


SURSDAY, ze five Junes,—Ze en/r'acte is ovare. Encore ze curtain is 
ring up. Ve have done vit play and commence ze farces vich scream, 
called M.P. and Diplomacy. In Supply ve agree to £23,053 for ze 
Houses of Parliament. Mr. Tippioconnor say ze atmosphere is zat of a 
“torrid zone tempered by Arctic blasts.” No vondares, vit so many 
varm Membares and so much cool cheeks, Mr. Shawl of Eve say ze 
Gallery of Ladies (bless zem !) is to have ze electric light. I say ‘* Vat? 
vit so many bright eyes!” At two clocks ve are count out, 

On Friday ve discuss bosh (ve understand ze article in ze House of 
Commons), also oleomargarine and butter, on ze motion of Mr. Hamfowl 
—I mean Duckham. Ve are on ze Bill of Mr, Childers, to reduce your 
tree pair cent. stock to two and tree-quartair pair cent. 
he is too old salts for such salt to be put on his tails, and ze Opposition 
sink zey smell rats in ze new pair (s)cents, maintenant, Mr. Childer is 

so strong kiddares as you say zat his Bill is carry, Ze House is count 
out at nine, 

Monday.—Lord Granville promise ze noble lords he vill tell zem all 
about ze Conference in ze middle of next veek. Milors Salisbury, 
Sidmout, and Carnarvon are not satisfied vit ze navy. Vit so few plates 
of armour zey sink ve sall be dished. In ze Commons ve have Lord 
Hill up (ze von back ze Orangemen in zeir up-Hill struggle against re- 
bellion and concession to treason). Mr, Trevelyan tell him all he knew 
of ze Newry Newryots. // semd/e, zeir have been vat you call *‘ ructions’’ 
between ze Orange party and ze Peeler party, Ve go in committee on 
ze Franchise Bill. 

Tuesday.— core Franchise Bill. Mr. Voodall sink ze ladies (bless 
zem!) sould have votes. Zey Voodall like it. Ze Grand (but ungallant) 
Old Man put his foot on it; vit ze ladies (bless zem !) he vill have put bis 
foot in it. He sink it vill too much increase ze Franchise. But I say, 
‘‘ Mon ami! ven ze Bill came in I hear you say zat by videning ze pale 
of ze Constitution you make it safer, and vat is sauce for ze gandares i is 
sauce for ze gooses—I mean ze ducks—ze ladies (bless zem!)” Ze House 
is adjourn at 7. At9veresum, Mr. Makekyver is on ze seaboard, zat 
is ze Marine Department of your Trade Board, He do not sink a deal 
of ze Board; zat is plane. He sink it more of ze hoax class, But before 
he have say twenty vords he is count out, 

Vennisday.—Ze Bill of Mr. Campbell is to abolish Scotch Church 
Rates. He sink zey are Rateful ; instead ve abolish ze Bill. Ze Rates 
are Scotch, not kill. 

Sursday. lle ladies, bless zem! are not to vote, alzo so many of us 
have voted for and are devoted to zem. 





A DARING “‘rush”’ to be rewarded—the Dover express driver's, By 
this cool collected ‘‘ rush” he /anded his passengers safely. 


Mr. Salt say | 











O opulent bird with the five-pound note! 
O bird with promise to pay! 

Pay up, pay up if you ‘d have her vote, 

For my love’s enfranchiséd 

(But, as long as you pay, I dread 
That she never will come away). 

O opulent bird with the five-pound note! 
O bird with promise to pay! 


O blossom that calls for the bill of fare! 
O blossom that gnaws a bone! 
Come down, come down ; for my love prepare, 


Just Out, 


FUN OFFICE, 


More Wilde than Ever. 
(SEE ‘‘ THE SHAKSPEAREAN SHOW-BOOK,”) 


‘ BEAUTIFUL star with the large red hands! 
O moon with the cold blue nose! 
Rise up (so far from your native lands), 


For she’ 8 


To ‘the only show in town,” 
Where these curious things are shown, 

O blossom that calls for the bill of fare! 
O blossom that gnaws a bone! 


‘Nor longer enjoy repose, 
O beaatiful star with the large red hands! 
O moon with the cold blue nose! 


O ship that shakes on the desolate sea! 
O fitted with mop and pail! 
Uncork a bottle of port for me, 


My limbs grow feeble and fail, 
O ship that shakes on the desolate sea! 
O fitted with mop and pail! 


ONE SHILLING ; Post-free, IS, 2a, 


ONLY A FLOWER GIRL, 


Rise up for my love to see 
How marvellous ye be, 


For now, as I recollect 
Thy shakes and their dread effect, 


paid a good half- crown 
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met with general approbation. rite as*smoothly as a 
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THOUGHT READING.—TRYING TO FIND GLADSTONE’S EGYPTIAN POLICY. 











THE INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER IN PARLIAMENT. 


ZE Earl of Kimberly, on Fridays, inform noble lords ze negotiations 
ovare Angra Pequena proceed viz. harmony, and not at alls angra-ly. 

Dr. Cameron is told, in ze Commons, zat La France have no design 
in Morocco. Ma foi! some of you Engleese still sink zare is nossink like 
leazzare—for dangare. To-day it vas Russia, yesterday it vill be Morocco, 
you are wrap up in. I sink ze Opposition sould be bound in calves. 
Mr. Tippioconnor complain of ze commission on Egyptian loans receive 
by Messrs. Fruhling and Goschen. Ze house sink he had much bettare 
leave ze subject aloan. 

Monday ze Duke of ze Argyle Rooms move for returns undare ze 
Irish Land Act. In ze Commons, Mr. Mundella is on ze board—ze 
School Board. Mr. Stanley Leighton, ze Membare for Salope, complain 
of vat he call ‘‘ovah presshah!” He express ze opinion of a magis- 
trate on ze School Board, and ve express our opinion of ze magistrate. 
Lord Randolph tell me zat, aftare ze membare for Salope, he is 
ze member for Saloping. Mr. Buxton treat us to good joke, at ze expense 
of Mr. Varton, who, ven he is not blocking Bills is shouting ‘‘ yah, yah!” 
He remark zat ze honorable membare for Bridgport cheer him, and say 
he hope he have not said anysink foolish. Ve have lady-like maiden 
espeech from a nice young masher membare, who, zey tell me, is Mr. 
Spencer, ze son of ze Irish Secretary. Ze Opposition demand for vy 
Mr. Mundellahave suppress ze report of ze great gun, Dr. Vite on Browne. 
Pardon! I go say Crichton Browne. Mr, Mundella say it is not vort a 
brown, and he is not so green as to make ze Browne book a Blue-book. 
Ze G.O.M. is, I sink, training for ze hall of music, and practising ze 
quick change. He go behind ze chair of ze Espekare and return, and, 
voila, ze frock coat and grey bags are gone, and he is in masher evening 
dress. He say to me, hang ze expense, he will out-mash Spencare. 

Tuesday.—Milor Doorchestare impress on us noble lords zat ze Yeo- 
manry at Lichfield are like ze Doctare of ze name of Johnson (and ver 
good name 2), not so black as zey are painted. Ze Cruelty to Animal 
Bill is read tvice. I vas not avare zat ze pigeon vas an animals before. 
Mr. Gladstone isa Grand Old Man. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett is not grand, 
he is not old, ma foi! he is not my idea of aman. He remind me of ze 
mongrel terrier vorrying ze mastiff. To-night ze mastiff growl. I say 
to my ole pal as ve stand at ze bar in ze lobby, ‘* Never mind, ole pals, 
he not only misrepresent you, but Eye am, zat is, is also misrepresent 





by him, Zare is von comfort, ze Liberal party have not ze humiliation 
of owning him. More Franchise. 

Vennisday.—Ve pass ze Bill of Mr. Leatam to abolish sale of cures of 
soles. It is curious it have last soulong. 

Sursday.—Ze Lords are to have ze Electric Light. A present zare is 
too much gas in bose Houses-Commons. Franchise Bill goes tro Com- 
mittee. Ze G. O. M. tell me he is off to Cumberland, who vill tell him 
vat figure he sink of. I say I can do it now—ze figure Ashmead -B, cut 


to-night ! 





— 


TURF CUTTINGS. 


To THe Fpiror op ‘** Fun,” 


S1r,—Here is my promised 
TIP FOR THE NORTHUMBERLAND PLATE, 


Let ’s rise pretty early, whatever our pain, 
And haste to the station to travel by train; 
Then bowl we away, whether cloudy or fine, 
To the coaly old town of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


With the smoke in our eyes, and a smut on our nose, 
We'll grimily grope for the winner, I s’pose ; 

With our shaft well directed, our pick taken true, 
Why, this is the output we’re giving to you. 

Now Tonans is favourite, pitiful fate ! 

For favourites haven’t been lucky of late ; 

And Tonans, though goodly and far from a mule, 

Is sure not to set about proving the rule. 


sut Victor Emanuel’s worthy of note, 
And Havock is certainly good for a vote ; 
And Kobertson ought to get into a place, 
While Witchcraft’s successful in every case. 
But take a Wild Shot for the winner, my lad, 
Or even Beaumaris you ’ll find isn’t bad ; 
If Noisy Girl’s beaten I shall be surprised, 
But Duncan’s my tip as at present advised, 
Yours, &c., 





TROPHONIUS., 
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been the last pl 
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colour. 


Monro summer 


over th 
good cus- 
toms, and the 
result is good 
custom, while 
the ‘*‘ Monro 
doctrine,” 
which, as 
every one 
knows, is 
‘mind your 
own  busi- 
ness,” ensures 
lenty of 
iness to 


piece, which 
1s well mount- 
ed, and has a 





SLASHES AND PUFFS. 





Nett Gwynne HAvinG A Goop Run , y , 
IX THE COUNTRY. i... #5 having a good run in the coun- 


try. And he sends a sketch! 


—With this week the lighter phase of the season of 
French plays comes to a conclusion, and Judic and jollity departs, to 
make room (on Monday) for Bernhardt and berlood! (Jollity stands for 
comedy, of course, and ‘*berlood” represents, in ¢/zs connection, no- 
Isive than tragedy in general.) La Cosague will have 
ay exhibited by the “ Comedy-Vaudevillists”” by the 
time these lines attain the full glare of the light of publicity, but at the 
moment of writing the production is four days off, so that I feel a natural 
difhdence which precludes my indulging in detailed criticism thereupon. 
Mam’ lle Nitouche is the last piece of the repertory I have seen, and in 
this, one of her latest impersonations and successes, Madame Judic is 
decidedly seen to advantage. The finish and finesse of her style were 
never more effectively presented, and the whole performance is full of 


thing more repu 


point, vivacity, and delicate s 

Georges, not offering such points of character as h 
uite so artistically eflective ; he is very funny, nevertheless, in the 
exities of the dual 76/e of convent organist and douffe composer with 
a sprightly young lady under his charge at two a.m. (‘‘ too late for the 
twelve o'clock train” as the sprightly youn lady remarks), and in his 
various disguises—particularly in the shite b 

canary silk ulster—a uiet costume du voyage in which he proposes to 
visit England, and which induces a rather innocent major to mistake 
him for a *‘ novice.” This Major, by the way, is played with immense 
spirit and a comical peculiarity of utterance by M. Christian. 
ance of the small part of a drunken trooper is a study— 
there is a rich and raucous roll in his voice, telling of potations many 
and deep, full of character and observation. Quick intelligence and 
finish are the characteristics also of Mlle. Baumaine as Corinne. 
Cooper plays the young hero well enough, but it is not a part with much 


souche’s perform 


Tuk SURREY.—Miss Emma Rainbow has been proving herself 
‘‘true” here with great ec/é¢ since Monday week, when the Stafford 


‘* Stafford-Monro” which is very imposing. There is no imposition 
about the Surrey management or pieces, though—the former is as ener- 
getic and the latter as full of meat as the patrons of that historic ** house 
e water” have learned to expect. Stafford is conservative Of 





brand-new boat for Miss Rainbow to go to the rescue of—well, I’ve lost 
my programme, but I believe it is—Mr. Rainbow in his shirt-sleeves, is 
well received, and the company, which includes a plump and amusing 
young lady, both of whose distinctive qualities I have observed before 
somewhere in the country, appear likely to have a good time. But I 


HAT artist of ours has been having 
a holiday; he says he ‘‘took a 
run” (by which, I suppose, he 
means he took a train) as far as 
‘* the neighbourhood of Leicester.” 
(There is a vagueness about his 
statement of locality, but he means 
well.) He says they were playing 
Nell Gwynne at the local theatre 
when he was there, and Miss 
Loseby was scoring heavily all 
round, though Rignold (Lionel, 
you know; the one who did some 
funny thi in the 77rip to the 
Moon, at Her Majesty’s, about 
eighteen months ago), was very 
comical as the Beadle. He says— 
that artist says—that We// Gwynne 





i hades of comedy. The Celestin of M. 
is part in Miniche, is 


at, green veil, and bright 


Las- 





season commenced, There’s a political sound about 
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Tue Gaiety.—TxHe Inspector OF SCHOOLS NOT ALLOWED TO 
INSPECT HER. 


Nops AND WINK 


gedian”’ is, therefore, 
matinée on the 10th of 


morning performances 
of Juliet at the Olymp! 


characteristics— Wood 
Lion, the opening pie 
Derrick’s 7wins will 
middle of 


—The pro- 
duction of 
Hamlet at the 
Princess’s is 
to be very 
complete. 
Mr. E. 

Godwin has 
gone to Den- 
mark for ar- 
chological 
tips. ee 
Why did he 
overlook the 
Dane at Mar- 
gate, I won- 


have thought a gentle 
—On the 19th of July 
Mr, W. Terriss. The 


o'clock at the least.— 


since Mr. Maccabe le 


chance at the Gaiety, 
victim of chance on 


the Alhambra ; there 


Hare got a nasty tum 


getting well rapidly, 
he goes in for change 





paper, and not be mean enough to 
out just the little bit concerning him or herself. 


up her mind to follow i 


—at Fillipi.”—-The Roya 
itself” quite satisfactorily at Grosvenor House 1 
explanation, ‘* Want more money.” 
to me, and my return explanation is of 
John Wood will mot be of Mr. Brookfield’s Haymarket summer com: 

would have had many appropriately ** summer ” 
Brook-fields-Hay! Well, well. Zhe Roused 
ce, has something summary about it, too.—Mr. 
probably be on view at the Olympic about the 


y, which, with her, 


next month. (FAREWE > 
OLD By 


der? So much nearer, you k 


about Danes without asking her 
the Augustine Daly company 0 


Seven- Twenty-Eight ; or, Casting @ Boomerang, under the direction of 
company is said to be a good one. Although the 


ll undergo no change, so far from being 


seven-twenty-eight when it is produced, it will be seven-thirty or eight 
Some people are pretending to know that Messrs. 


curious title of the play wi 


right good welcome bac 


a clever actor was sure 


and he was cut rather severely. However, he 
and will soon be quite another man—especially if 


must look in again and get another programme, 
nice about each of the characters for the actors to cut out and stick in 


their little books of notices; but I hope they will each buy a copy of the 
to pass one number round, and each cut 





s,—Miss Kate Vaughan, who seems to have made 
n the footsteps of the late Miss Litton, and 
ap , moreover, not unlikely to be a worthy successor of that clever 
sady, will appear in Mrs. Centlivre’s Zhe Busybody—a good title for a 
iece by Mrs. Hundredbook, by the way—at a 


riday. Mr. Lionel Brough will be Miss Vaughan’s Marplot, and Mr. 


Kyrle Bellew her Sir George, while Miss Julia Gwynne will play the 
sweetly-named Isabinda.—The ‘‘ up-all-night ” sort of title, Daybreak, 
has been chosen for Mr. Willing’s new Standard 
has gy ag the ceremony of presenting his Young Wife to the British 
public from the 19th inst. to the 1st prox. ‘“ The great Russian tra- 
for the future, to be called M. Putemoff.—At a 

next month, Miss Rosina Fillipi, a lady I remem- 
ber as a very clever Helen in the Hunchbach, at 
of that drama occurring of late, will essay the part 
No more of this at present ; “‘ we meet again 
1 Victoria Coffee Hall directorate ‘* explained 
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Tue Lyceum.—‘‘ Muc 


man with that Early Saxon 


Hollingshead and Mayer contemplate an autumn 
the Royalty, beginning in August ; it may 
will make his reappearance among us at St. James’s Hall on June 2 3rd 


in his famous monologue, Begone Dull Care. 
ft these shores; behoves us, then, to give hima 


k.—Miss Lillian Russell, who hadn’t much of a 
who spoilt her chance at the Savoy, and was the 
the Continent, is engaged for the part of Black- 
Eyed Susan in Mr. F. C. Burnand’s burlesque 
she will have an opportunity of showing what is 
in her; it should be a good deal to fill that ho 
crieff also leaves the comedy and joins the cast. 

recovered, and is playing at the Princ 
playing Princes, if I remember rightly. 
excited about Miss Terry and her brot 
Twelfth Night; this passionate love of realism is a sign of the times 
(whatever that may be), but I daresay brother 
brother and sister in plays once before, at least, 
advantage in it on thi occasion, unless there 
family resemblance, whi 


of Hare as a recuperative. 


My wife’s always explaining that 
recisely the same nature !—Mrs. 
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now, and nearly as useful. Besides, you ’d 


editary knowledge—have it in his blood. 


be so.—Mr. Frederic Maccabe 


e’s in Manchester—she ’s used to 
—Some parties appear to be quite 
her playing brother and sister in 


ch would be of advantage to the piece. Mr. 
ble from his horse the other day in the Row ; such 
to go down well, but no actor likes to be cut, 


and write something 


“Gaiety matinée, on 


piece.—M. Lubimoff 


one of the numerous 


ast night. Same old 
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n at Toole’s with 


French Play Season at 


‘Tis three long years 


when it is produced at 


use. Miss Rose Mon- 
Miss Farren has quite 


and sister have played 
and I see no particular 
happens to be a strong 


wasn’t cut dead, but is 
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KNICKNACKS, 


IT is universally understood that the solemn. yet passionate, ‘* - 
sions ” which run wildly around our journalistic bela of good “tee 
are profitable to the breeders of the 
said ‘‘ expansions,” and easily digested 
by the gourmands who gloat over, 
swallow, and eventually digest them. 
Therefore, teeming with a desire to 
acquire lucre, wishing also to satisfy 
the rampant appetite of a hungry 
public, and advocating the claims of a 
free Press as indispensable to a free 
country at the same time, we give a 
portrait of Tawhaio, the Maori King. 
This likeness was taken from under- 
neath the scalp of a North American 
Indian, who was found by Christopher 
Columbus drinking whisky cocktail 
with Mr. Catlin, who subsequently 
= a book on the subject. Per- 

aps it is needless to add that the 
Maori King was the originator of 
**cocktails,”’ and holds a patent for 
compounding them to the present day. 
He used to drink them out of the 
: skulls of his slaughtered enemies, the 
Timbuctoos ; but his great fat aunt, who had a delicate stomach, re- 
monstrated with Tawhaio concerning this habit, and induced him to give 
it up and imbibe his s#i/fer out of Staffordshire egg-cups. 





THe Maori King says we are a people of inventive resource. He is 
astonished at our discoveries concerning himself, and is pleased to learn 
that he is majestically stoical and indifferent, lively, animated and 
impulsive, curt and brusque in his manner, studiously polite, and also 
that he suffers from serious indisposition in the morning; is always 
enjoying the most robust health, is unable to leave the house through 
illness ; while he plays lawn tennis, attends the theatre, flirts with the 
ladies of the ballet, praises their beauty, is much disappointed with the 
vaunted good looks of Englishwomen, and considers them all downright 
ugly; is most fastidious in his food, eats guinea-pigs, persisting in 
cooking them himself before a fire in the drawing-room, and has a gen- 
chant for cold boiled mice. 


Lovers of mackerel should go down to Hastings, attend the ‘‘ Dutch 
auctions” on the beach, and buy the fish at fifty a shilling. Mackerel 
are very useful, though medical newspapers do not believe in them, and 
say they give one the croup. Stitched up into counterpanes with moist 
seaweed, they form nice cool coverlets during the summer months, and 


are very useful in strange lodging-houses. 


IN good bold type our hospital authorities tell the ‘* great unwashed ” 
that they must not eat mackerel in a wilful manner at this season of the 
year. This H.A,s likewise cast out dismal hints as to what may be the 
sufferings of working men who imbibe small beer too freely during the 
summer months; but make no mention about the dreadful effects that 
dry champagne, lobster salad, and curried eggs, may have on the worn- 
out digestive organs of elderly mashers. This is not just. Why should 
the working classes always be considered first? We protest against such 


unfairness. 





WeE know a lordly masher who calls himself a working man because 
he delivers quite as many love-letters during the day as any postman 
does, and has to write them himself into the bargain, and is not above 
drinking small beer—at somebody else’s expense, 





Tue French torce being secretly got together to invade Morocco should 
have ** Nothing like Leather” inscribed on its flags, for the new and latest 
Gallic ‘‘ rectification of frontier” is certain to end in a hiding for /a delle 
France. We shall hark back to this prognostication some day before 
the Franco-Irish-American dynamitards biow us all up, just merely to 
show that our straight tip in this matter is more correct than the wheezy- 
winded prophecies of most sportive oracles about the “‘ blue riband of 


the turf. 


Most Continental newspapers speak of Morocco as if it were a decayed 
tooth which ought to be pulled out of the world’s mouth by a French 


dentist. The French dentist thinks that there is no need to pull out the 
aching African molar, but deems it advisable that he should stop it, and 
stop in it, as the cavity is quite large enough. Dr. John Bull, who has 
hitherto been always consulted about Morocco’s neuralgic complaint, 
shrugs his shoulders on hearing the advice given gratis abroad, and thinks 
that even if he has to provide the gold stopping, he would like to have 


a finger in that hollow tooth. 

















THE BRITON’S SELF-RESTRAINT. 


“Every one at the Hague in whose house an infectious disease exists is bound to 
hang up on the front door a notice to that effect, and to state the nature of the malady; 
so that any one whose business may take him to the house may risk the danger or not, 
as he thinks fit. * * It is a wonder that in this doctor-ridden country an attempt 
at some such edict has not been made. Englishmen are so extremely sensitive about 
disclosing what goes on inside their castles, that it is, perhaps, doubtful whether the 
a could ever compel the observance of such a regulation * * "—S?¢. ¥ames's 

azette. 





AWAKE, my Muse, and sing the gracious theme 
Of English dignity and self-respect 
That babbles not of self. Resent the slur 
That lurks in that preceding paragraph. 
Let us compare the scorn-inspiring ways 
Of them that dwell upon the Continent— 
Their babbling egotism that must chatter 
Of all the little paltry selferies— 
With that fair dignity and moral might 
Which hold the Briton silent! 

John and Hendrik 
Were two fair samples meet to serve our end: 
John was ot English blood, and admirable ; 
While Hendrik—well, poor Hendrik—though the fault 
Was scarce his own—unhappily was Dutch. 
But let us not revile him. Well, this Hendrik 
(Who could not help his parents being Dutch) 
Was taken with a catchable disease— 
The scarlatina, mumps, or chicken-pox : 
I wot not which, nor booteth it to say— 
And what did Hendrik do? First let us say 
(To ward the stinging scorn his ways excite) 
He was no party to his Dutch extraction, 
Well, Hendrik, knowing that his malady 
Was dreadfully infectious, took the course 
Of feeble minds, and babbled of the matter 
Among his friends—nay, hung a label up 
Without his portal, chattering of the thing. 
Now mark the consequence : his friends had loved him 
(Although of Continental birth), but now 
They fled his presence as with one accord, 
Shunned him, nor came to smoke the nightly pipe 
For full six weeks, till he was well again. 
But he was Dutch; we’ll say no more of him, 


Now, how did John the Englishman behave? 
He caught a malady, a worse by far 

Than that contracted by the Hollander : 
Small-pox was his, and in its harshest form. 
But did he babble like an imbecile ? 

Not he; with wholesome English self-restraint, 
That argues self-respect and — 
He kept the little matter to himself, 

Nor breathed a weak and egotistic word. 

And Mrs. Brown and other matrons called, 
And brought their broods to see him in his home, 
And went away unconscious of the facts 

Until informed by ee events. 

And when our worthy John was convalescent, 
No word of weak complaint —s him, 

He went about his ordinary work, 

Riding in ’buses with the best of them, 

Taking his place at table with the soundest, 
Forcing himself to kiss the babes of friends 
With gaiety that told not of the griefs 

He held within. And ninety-seven friends, 
And many strangers, took the malady ; 

And, being English, bore and babbled not ; 
And some recovered—fully three or four. 

Three cheers, my Muse, for English self-respect ! 
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ANOTHER WRINKLE FOR OUR “CRIMINAL CLASSES.” 





























It was Bill Cracker and Bob Faker of Westminster who got the notion just at the right time. As Police Constable Q 1,000 said afterwards, ‘‘ He never had a notion 
there was anything wrong. He thought for all the world it was one o’ them regler deans and conjurin’ gentlemen a-going through their performance.” 
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While the detective—well, you might have knocked him down with a feather when he was told that the old gentleman they took the “‘ find” home to was a fence— 
ke never had a notion but what he was the committee of gentlemen elected to investigate the proceedings. 
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FRANCHISE “BILL;” 


OR, THE ’AUGHTY NOBLE AND THE YOUNG MAN FROM THE COUNTRY. 
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FRANCHISE “BILL.” 
(See Cartoon.) 


A YOKEL bold with a rustic air 
Came tramping up to town, 

For he had his case to further there, 
A case of some renown. 


And having contrived to gain him all 
The Lower House affords, 

He learn’d that it might be best to call 
Upon the noble Lords. 


So into their presence went he straight, 
With dusty boots and coat, 

And, making a bow, his needs did state— 
“ Please, gents, I want a vote.” 


When, not quite giving a sheer dead-cut, 
A Marquis said, said he, 

“You ’re a young man from the country; but 
You don’t get over me.” 


“Don’t fancy the looks o’ them ’ere chaps!” 
That yokel sigh’d, perplex’d ; 

Then presently—this may be, perhaps, 
Continued in our next. 
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WARBLES OF THH WEEE. 
SET TO THE FASHIONABLE AIRS WE GIVE OURSELVES. 
New SERIES, No. 






27. AIR— "J mever drink behind the bar.” 


OR chaps abroad 
who can’t 
afford 

To do it brown 
at clubs, 
For getting clues 
to “latest 
— 3 
\ ere’s nothi 
“) \ beats the he 
\ It’s not for drink 
. \ (as many think) 
ii\\ We therefore 
Nwee) haunt their 
i «6s. Shades, 

me And pass the 

word (as has 

occurred) 

Dp RNIT With barmen 

fii i) | \ and _ barmaids. 

VAY \! ; We never 
slink __ be- 
hind the 
bar, 

We know we’re better where we are ; 

We get the news from near and far, 

And never slink behind the bar. 


ijt 
HT hpi 


Ah / / l j. f Wh 
S Un ALN ey) 
y th y if Y j Y, Yj Yh Q Wi Py fy) 


Of Berber’s fall we heard the all, 
As soon as it was known ; 


And felt 


their woe we say with no 


Uncertainty of tone. 
That Tennyson declares he’s done 
With reading people’s ‘* pomes ” 
(Which, it appears, in former years 
He has perused in tomes). 


We heard it all beside the bar, 

And that they ’d lost, more sad by far, 
The Cunard ship Auza-/i-a,— 

We noted it, and here you are, 


With healthy frown they ’re putting down 
Bull-fighting games in France, 

To buy some “‘ lots” of ‘f Fountaine”’ pots 
There has occured the chance. 

The time has come (I won't be dumb) 
For fishing in the Thames ; 

And Jenny Hill has had a spill, 
And lost her precious gems— 


Or so they think behind the bar, 
Whom we address with “‘ right you are!” 
The threatened row with Servi-a 
I heard of first behind the bar. 


When crises come in Belgium, 
And clerics win the day, 
When soldier gents give tournaments 
Which make us cry, ‘* Hooray!” 
When Labouchere we see prepare 
For Cumberland an ad., 
When Mr. Blaine with might and main 
The Yanks. oppose like mad. 


We hear it first before a bar, 

We do, the artful dogs we are; 

And Ruston’s in for Lincoln—har / 
His passage no one there could bar. 


They far from scoff the ‘‘ entry ”’ ot 
Princess Elizabeth ; 


The ’Pa 


r Press Fund dined, we guess, 


So ev'ry paper saith ; 
The Lichfield Yeo-manry did show 
What cubs and curs they are; 
And females try to gain franchise 
We hear across the bar. 


We never slink behind the bar, 

But facts and rumours near and far 
Concentre round a public bar, 

We jot them down, and here you are. 





CONVERSATIONS FOR THE TIMES. 
THE SACRED MISSION OF ART. 


“In the action brought by M. D i i 
accuses of reproducing his Penal 2 = ome ade roe Rng pg 
chant of Bagdad,’ it was stated that M. Dumas had exasperated the defendant by 
selling at an enormous profit a picture supplied to him by the latter. For the defence 
it was contended that Horace Voan had painted under the guise of a Jew a banker 
with whom he had a quarrel, and that the same course had been taken by other 
painters.""—See Newspaper. 

_ First UNBIAssED BRITON. Let ’s go and see this important exhibi- 
tion of pictures in Paris, What I say is, the French beat us entirely out 
of the field of art ; their aim is so much higher—they have an inspiration 
which we so sadly lack ; there is a something in their pictures which 
teaches, elevates, leads into new and sublime trains of thought. 
= SECOND Uns. BRITON. I quite agree with you. I hate art which 
grovels and devotes itself to the little pettinesses of the hour, which has 
its Mainspring in the more trivial emotions of the human mind, which is, 
in a word, vulgar. 

First UNB. BRITON. I am so glad to hear that your sentiments so 
accurately reflect my own. Here we are—what a treat for the mind! I 
feel my moral being ennobled—raised, as I gaze around. No low or un- 
worthy thought gains admission here; the trivial contentions and hatreds 
of the world find no place in the artist’s mind. Let’s see—what’s this? 
“* Full-length Portrait of a Doddering Body-Snatcher :” why, I 've seen 
the face in that picture before—of course, it ’s a portrait of President 
Grévy. Ah, now I recollect, I have heard that M. Grévy offended the 
painter of it some time ago by accidentally splashing soup in his eye at 
a restaurant, 








SECOND UNB. BRITON. Here isan elevating theme, too, ** A Criminal 
Lunatic Bushman eating Missionary.” Why, surely that looks likea 
portrait of 

First Unb. Briton. Why, of course—M. de Lesseps at a glance. 
Oh, of course, the artist had a grudge against M. de Lesseps about a pair 
of boots. Let us look at this beautiful ‘* Study of a Thug,” isn’t it 
exactly like the Chief of Police? 

SECOND UN. BRITON, Why, don’t you know that the Chief of Police 
insulted the painter by running him into the depot one evening when he 
was tipsy? What is this next picture? ‘* Portrait of the Devil him- 
self.” How very black it is! It’s difficult to catch the features—ah, 
you get them from here. Why, it strongly suggests the lineaments of 

First UNn. Briton. Just what struck me—Prince Napoleon. Oh, 
ah, by the way, I had forgotten that Prince Napoleon had given offence 
to the artist by—— 

(And so forth—left elevating their souls.) 














An Abs-truce Notion. 


‘‘ Tue truce between the parties in the Council of the National Union 
of Conservative Associations is” (says a daily paper), ‘* more apparent 
than real; and a determined effort will again be made to oust Lord 
Randolph,” «ec. 

‘* The truce not real!” Can this be a tru(c)e statement ? 
And are their visions of a peace delusive ? 

We thought their hate to Randy showed abatement ; 
Can he for this same truce be too ob-truce-ive ? 





Hassie Doesn’t do it This Time. 


Mr. Eassig, Hon. Sec. of the Cremation Society, recently spoke at 
the Health Exhibition in favour of burning the dead. He did not, how- 
ever, find it Eassie to convince his opponents of the advisability of the 
notion. Perhaps he would have more success in the E.C. district. 





LINCOLN isa place by no means inimical to progress and polish; yet 
since it has again chosen a Liberal representative, we hope it will for a 
long while keep its Kust-on. 





eo sg To Cornresronpemts.—Zhe Editor does not bind himsel/ to achnowledge, return, or pay for Contributions. 


in me case will they be returned unless 


accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope. 
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“WALK-(H)ER!” 
Jnebriate.—“* SHAY, MARSTER, PUT TH’ OLE ’OOMAN DOWN AN’ GI’ O! A LIFT. 


SHE CAN WALK, AN’ OI1’M—(hic)—JIGGERED 





IF OI CAN!” 








Sanctimonious Southend ! 


“ Southend is rapidly acquiring an unenviable reputation for Puritanic bigotry . . . 
A London shopkeeper knows no more of the Act 29 of Charles II. than of the Canon 
Law. At Southend it is otherwise. For the last three months a crusade has been 
carried on against the small traders who sell lollipops, ginger-beer, and fruit; but the 
Pier Committee allow their servants to sell light refreshments, &c., by consent of the 
local magistrates."—Daisly Paper. 
STRICT sanctity dwells ’mid the swells of Southend, 
And the Sabbath they vow to protect ; 
Iniquitous people to prison they send, 
Who treat Charles's act with neglect 
(I mean Charles the Second, who piously made 
A law that each shop closed should be 
On the Sabbath—the day he at cards always played, 
And revelled in riotous glee). 
And so at Southend certain Pharisees drop 
On every small apple-and-lollipop-shop. 





They seek out some woman (decrepit, for choice) 
Who sells a few ha’porths of sweets; 

Then to put Charles’s Act into force they rejoice, 
And punishment quickly she meets. 

Perhaps selling toffee or ‘* stick-jaw”’ may aid 
The old dame in defraying her rent, — 

But they roll up their eyes at such Sabbath-day trade, 


And piously make her repent. 
For the magistrates bravely assist them to stop 
The sinner who opens a lollipop-shop. 


Some struggling purveyors of sweets have been fined 
Six or eight times a-piece by these saints— 

And yet against shops of a prosperous kind 
These holy folks make no complaints. 

They allow the Committee on Sundays, unchecked, 
Refreshments to sell on the pier; 

But to ¢hat desecration they do not object, 
Although they the Sabbath revere; 

But they hound down the sinners who sell ** ginger-pop ” 
And apples and sweets at the lollipop-shop. 


Yea, thus do these Pharisees strive to suppress 
The wicked sma// trade of the poor; 
They give them no chance of the slightest redress, 
So much fining those sinners endure, 
The wealthier vendors, of course, go scot-free; 
No flaw they discover in them. 
And they think the Creator is thankful to see 
How they hasten the poor to condemn! 
Thus religion they mock, as they piously stop 
The small Sunday trade of some foor person's shop. 
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Cadbury's 
<=2"¢Cocoa 


Cocoa thickens in the 
PURE!!! SOLUBLE!!! REFRESHING!!! 














